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INTRODUCTION 


To preface a collection of Robert Burns’s letters with 
the conventional biographical sketch would be re¬ 
dundant. Broadly speaking, these letters are his bio¬ 
graphy, though only one of them was consciously 
planned as such. Without them, students of his life 
and personality would have little to work on, for most 
of his associates were singularly unilluminating in the 
fragments of memorabilia which they recorded. It is 
more to the point to devote these pages to the man’s 
character, and to his place in his society, as his letters 
reveal them. 

More than any other poet in our literature. Burns 
has, even in the popular mind, a dual reputation. On the 
one hand is the man whose Immortal Memory the 
Burns Clubs annually celebrate—the author of ‘Ban¬ 
nockburn’ and ‘A Man’s a Man', of the lines to a mouse 
and a louse, of 'Tam o’ Shanter’ and ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’. On the other hand is a bawdy, drunken 
Scottish Casanova whose dissipations brought him, after 
a period of sordid decay in Dumfries, to a premature 
grave. This second reputation thrives orally, in the form 
of ^ecdotes and snatches of verse, mostly apocryphal, 
which are repeated in male gatherings; it thrives also 
by implication in the Pecksniffian moralizings of editors 
and biographers. That Burns’s was an antithetical 
nature—'Tenderness, roughness—delicacy, coarseness 
“-sentiment, sensuality, soaring and grovelling, dirt 
and deity all mixed up in one compound of inspired 
clayl’^-occurred to Byron in 1813 , after reading the 
poet s letters to Robert Cleghorn, and his admirers ever 
since have tacitly inclined to accept Byron’s opinion 
and to strive to ignore the dirt and the grovelling. 
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The difficulty with such an interpretation is that 
Burns himself would not have agreed with it. Though 
he, even less than his countryman Stevenson, would 
have laid any claim to being a seraph in chocolate, he 
was wholly unconscious of any split in his personality. 
Like most first-rate minds, his was able to view life 
from more than one angle—the sentiment of ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is just as sincere as the lawless 
verve of ‘The Jolly Beggars’—but the mind itself was 
integral, and Burns knew whereof its core was made. 
Pride and passion (i.e. emotion) were, he told Agnes 
M'Lehose, his great constituent elements. In his battle 
of life, these traits bred most of his success, and most of 
his failure. 

His first conflict with the material world was that of 
every artist—the necessity of compromise between un¬ 
trammelled expression and livelihood. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but neither does he live without it. 
But Burns had to compromise between pride and bread, 
as well as between art and bread. Born a peasant, in a 
class-conscious society, he was never accepted by the 
upper ranks as an unquestioned equal. He was a first- 
rate mind surrounded by second-raters, but by virtue of 
position the second-raters claimed the right to advise, 
and even to dictate. And this outer conflict was re¬ 
inforced by the more desperate inward one between his 
intellectual and artistic powers and his passions. Like 
the Roman poet, he saw the better things and approved 
them, but too often followed the worse. His strong 
family affection was the steadying influence in his life, 
but it had its roots in the same passions which, ex¬ 
pressed in words, bred enmities which darkened his 
fame, and, expressed in deeds, gained him the repu¬ 
tation of a Don Juan. In many ways his most significant 
period is neither the youthful struggle for education and 
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self-expression nor the brief months of triumph in 
Edinburgh, but the final eight years at Ellisland and 
Dumfries during which he more or less achieved the 
necessary compromises and brought the conflicting 
forces into something like equilibrium. But even then 
the conflict remained. 

Burns never acquired that art of gently rebuking the 
foolish and correcting the mistaken which Benjamin 
Franklin early perfected. Even Maria Riddell, who ad¬ 
mired him, described his action as ‘devoid in great 
measure ... of those graces, of that polish, acquired 
only in the refinement of societies where in early life 
he could have no opportunity of mixing’. But in 
eighteenth-century Scotland blunt speech was not con¬ 
fined to the peasantry. Ten years before Burns’s arrival 
in Edinburgh, Boswell recorded a curtain lecture from 
his wife ‘upon the coarse, illbred, and abusive style of 
conversation which I now habitually practised. ... I 
am very sensible of my fault. . . . The roughness of 
manners amongst the Scotch lawyers made me assume 
that style in self defence, and I have carried it to excess, 
as I do every thing. I resolved to amend.’ And Franklin 
remarked that persons of good sense seldom fell into 
disputatiousness, ‘except lawyers, university men, and 
men of all sorts that have been bred in Edinburgh’. But 
Boswell and the lawyers belonged; Burns did not. When 
he expressed himself as bluntly as the gentlemen, or 
behaved as they behaved in their off moments, the fact 
that he was a peasant received upon sufferance was the 
first thought in his hosts’ minds. 

It was a drunken age, as well as a rough-spoken one. 
On his own testimony—which it is usually safest to 
accept Bums seldom overstepped the bounds in 
taverns, where he went for companionship rather than 
mtoxication. His troubles came in gentlemen’s homes. 
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where he was urged to keep pace with them in their 
cups. But even here—even in the notorious ‘Rape of the 
Sabines’ at Friars Carse (or Woodley Park)—there is 
no evidence that he behaved worse than his betters. The 
Honourable Ramsay Maule of Panmure, on a spree, 
smeared a servant’s hair with mustard and stuck it full 
of toothpicks, ‘by way of hedgehogging the man’. Over 
their wine at Auchinleck, ‘Lord Braxfield roared and 
Lord Karnes raved, both bawdy’. At Dalswinton, a Lord 
of Justiciary entered Patrick Miller’s drawing-room 
too drunk to recognize his host’s daughter, and, point¬ 
ing at her, demanded, ‘Wha’s yon hoolet-faced thing in 
the corner?’ But their conduct closed no doors on them. 
Burns’s did, not because it was more heinous, but because 
he was not privileged. Similarly, the early biographers, 
forced to choose between blaming a gentleman and 
blaming Burns, usually decided against the plebeian. 
On the quarrel with Captain Dods, for instance, the 
sole evidence is Burns’s own letter to Samuel Clarke. 
Nothing in that letter precludes belief that Dods, know¬ 
ing Burns’s pro-French sentiments, called for a round of 
loyal toasts with the deliberate intent of embarrassing 
the poet—nothing, except that such conduct would not 
be creditable to Dods. 

The Dods quarrel is only one of many instances in 
which our sole, or main, knowledge of things cited to 
his discredit derives from Burns’s own letters. Few 
men have been franker in admitting their sins. Yet the 
total picture which emerges from these pages is not that 
of a wastrel. Burns knew his own weaknesses, but he had 
a clearer vision of his own situation than had most of the 
gentry who wanted to guide him. His decision to enter 
the Excise, in particular, was so contrary to his patrons 
ideas that he might never have won the needed backing 
had not his accident in Edinburgh brought him the 
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acquaintance of Dr. Alexander Wood, who made the 
overtures to Robert Graham. Yet the decision was 
sound. It provided an assured income, and had Burns 
lived to receive the promotion for which he was in line 
he would have known far more ease and security than he 
could ever, with his limited capital, have hoped to win 
by farming. 

Moreover, the letters of his seven years in the 
Excise refute the tales of his degeneration. Decline in 
health there was—the result of the heart condition 
caused by his early years of overwork and under¬ 
nourishment—but the Burns of the Dumfries letters, if 


he differs at all from the Burns of Mossgiel, differs only 
in the greater assiduity with which he applies himself 
to business. And the impression of diligence which the 
letters give is borne out by the testimony of his superiors. 
Early in his service, when he had applied for transfer 
to a vacant ‘footwalk’ in Dumfries, his local Supervisor, 
Alexander Findlater, wrote to William Corbet, General 
Supervisor for Scotland: 


He is an active, faithful & zealous officer, gives the most 
unremitting attention to the duties of his office (which, by 
the bye, is more than I at first looked for from so eccentric 
a Genius) and tho’ his experience must be as yet but small, he 
is capable, as you may well suppose, of achieving a much more 
arduous task than any difficulty that the theory or practice of 
our business can exhibit. In short, ... he is truly w'orthy of 
your friendship; and if your recommendation can help him 
forward to a more eligible situation, you will have tlie merit 
of conferring an obligation on a man who may be considered 
a credit to the profession. 


Findlater, of course, was the poet’s friend. So w'as 
Corbet, who came in person to Dumfries to investigate 
the charges of disloyalty against Burns, and who suc¬ 
ceeded in quashing them. But both Findlater and Corbet 
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were officials before they were friends, and would 
scarcely have allowed friendship to overweigh their 
duty to the service had they considered Burns incom¬ 
petent. In his most responsible field of activity, there¬ 
fore, he stands vindicated by the men who knew him 
best. 

Unfortunately, his conduct in other fields does not 
always admit of such complete vindication. The man 
who philandered with Clarinda and lampooned Maria 
Riddell is also in these letters. But even here the great 
constituent elements of pride and passion are the key. 
Clarinda had roused his too facile emotions; Maria had 
wounded his pride. His lampoons derived from the 
same impotent ‘madness of an enraged scorpion shut 
up in a thumb-phial’ that had dictated his political in¬ 
discretions. Lacking the stoical capacity for silent en¬ 
durance, he unpacked his heart in words, often to his 
own detriment. But sordid as are some of the details 
revealed in these letters, the total impression of the 
man is not sordid. Even his bawdry is as wholesomely 
earthy as his own farmyard. 

A peasant of genius, denied the opportunity of such 
an education as his talents merited. Burns turned his 
handicaps to advantages. Had he received a formal 
education, it would have been in the anglifying mould 
that was standard in late eighteenth-century Scotland. 
So trained, the poet might have become another Thom¬ 
son, but he would have been taught to despise the folk 
tradition which has made him immortal. Dr. Pangloss 
would say that this proves that all things are ordered for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. But one need 
not agree with the Doctor in order to say that who so 
touches this book touches a man. This is Burns as he was, 
with all his pride and passion, his ‘skinless sensibility 
and his bawdry; above all, with his Scots patriotism. 
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This is neither the sugar-coated poet of the Birthday 
orators not the profligate of the smoke-room anecdotes. 
This is the man himself, as he lived and loved, as he 
sinned and repented and endured. 

1951 DeLANCEY FERGUSON 


NOTE ON THE TEXT 

This edition is based throughout on the Clarendon 
Press edition (2 vols., 1931). Letters of which the com¬ 
plete text has been recovered since that edition was 
published are starred in the table of contents. With 
very few exceptions—the letters to Margaret Chalmers, 
and two or three others—nothing has been included 
which has not been verified by comparison with the 
original holographs. Such scholarly minutise as square 
brackets for minor conjectural restorations of damaged 
manuscripts have been mostly omitted in the interest of 
greater readability. All letters included are given in full, 
except those to George Thomson. These, the longest 
letters which Bums wrote, are devoted in large part 
to detailed discussion of the contents of the Select Co/- 
lection ; only the passages of general literary and bio¬ 
graphical interest have been reprinted here. 


Acknowledgement is made to the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, to Professor Pottle, Yale 
University, and to William Heinemann, Ltd., for 
permission to include the letter to Bruce Campbell 
(pp. 151-2). 



PRINCIPAL DATES IN 
BURNS'S LIFE 

1759. Jan. 25. Born at Alloway, Ayrshire. 

1765. Sent to school to John Murdoch. 

1766-77. At Mt. Oliphant farm. 

1773. Studied grammar and French for three weeks 

with Murdoch; wrote his first song, ‘Hand¬ 
some Neir. 

1775. Attended Hugh Rodgers’s school at Kirk- 

oswald. 

1777-84. At Lochlie farm. 

1781—2. At Irvine, to learn flax-dressing. 

1784. Jeb. 13. Death of William Burnes. 

1784^. At Mossgiel farm. 

1785. May 22. Birth of Elizabeth, Burns’s daughter 

by Elizabeth Paton. 

1786. Jnfy 31. Kilmarnock Poems published. 

Sept. 3. Jean Armour bore twins. 

Nov. 27. Burns set out for Edinburgh. 

1787. April 21, Edinburgh Poems published. 

May 5-June I. Border tour. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 16. Highland tour. 

Dec. 4. First meeting with Agnes MTehose. 

1788. Mar. 18. Lease of Ellisland. 

July 14. Excise commission issued. 

1789. Sept. 1. Appointed to duty as Excise officer. 

1790. July. Transferred to Dumfries 3rd Division, 

1791. April. ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ published. 

Nov. 11. Moved from Ellisland to Dumfries. 
1793. Feb. Second Edinburgh edition of Poems. 

June. First number of Thomson's Select 
Collection published. 

1796. July 21. Death of Burns. 



BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 

OF BURNS’S PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 

Aiken, Robert (17S&-1807). Prosperous lawyer in Ayr; 
one of the first of the gentry to recognize Burns’s poetic 
genius, and the most successful solicitor of subscriptions for 
the Kilmarnock Poems. Dedicatee of ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’. 

Ainslie, Robert (1766-1838). Born at Berrywell, near 
Duns; studied law with Samuel Mitchelson in Edinburgh, 
where Bums met him. Was Burns’s companion on first part 
of the Border tour. May, 1787. Later turned pious, but did not 
bum the poet’s letters. 

Armour, James (d. 1798). Master mason and contractor 
in Mauchline; father of Jean (1767-1834) whom the poet 
ultimately married. Armour’s objection to Bums as a son-in- 
law seems to have been based on the poet’s lack of worldly 
prospects in 1786, rather than on his character. 

Ballantine, John (1743—1812). Merchant and banker in 
Ayr; another of Burns’s early patrons; dedicatee of ‘The 
Brigs of Ayr’. 

Beugo, John (1759-1841). Engraver of the portrait frontis¬ 
piece of the first Edinburgh edition of the Poems, 

Brown, Richard (1753-1833). Sea captain, for whose early 
relations with Burns see Letter No. 125. They were estranged 
later, allegedly because Brown had heard, and resented, the 
poet’s version of his incitement to fornication. 

Buchan, David Stewart Erskine, 11th Earl of 
(1742-1829). A patron of literature whose patronage seldom 
extended beyond the bestowal of unsolicited advice. Far too 
conceited to realize that Burns’s letters to him were heavily 
ironic. 

Burnes, W illi am ( 1721—84). Father of the poet; husband 
of Agnes Broun (1732-1820), whom he married in 1757. 
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Tenant at Alloway, 1757-66; Mt. Oliphant, 1766-77; Lochlie, 
1777-84. Had seven children, of whom only Gilbert (1760- 
1827) and William (1767-90) figure much in the poet’s 
correspondence. Gilbert remained as tenant of Mossgiel till 
1798; William, a journeyman saddler, died in London of a 
‘putrid fever’. 

Burness, James (1750-1837). Lawyer in Montrose; first 
cousin to the poet. 

Chalmers, Margaret ( I763.?-1843). Daughter of a 
gentleman farmer near Mauchline; possibly ‘Dear Country¬ 
woman’ of draft letter found among Burns’s papers; told 
Thomas Campbell that Burns proposed to her and that she 
said No. Married, Dec. 1788, Lewis Hay of Edinburgh. 

Clechorn, Robert (d. 1798). Farmer at Corstorphine, 
near Edinburgh; member of the ‘Crochallan Fencibles’, the 
convivial group from which most of Burns’s lasting Edin¬ 
burgh friendships derived. His stepson, John Allen, showed 
Byron the Burns-Cleghorn letters. 

Creech, William ( 1745—1815). Printer and bookseller in 
Edinburgh; became Burns’s publisher on recommendation of 
Lord Glencairn, whose travelling tutor he had earlier been; 
consistently dilatory and shabby in his business dealings with 
the poet. 

Cunningham, Alexander (d. 1812). Young Edinburgh 
lawyer, who ranks with Cleghorn and Peter Hill among the 
most loyal of Burns’s city friends. After the poet’s death, 
Cunningham took a leading part in promoting the subscripn 
tion for Jean and the children. 

Dunlop, Frances Anna Wallace (1730-1815). 
Widow of John Dunlop of Dunlop, and a collateral descendant 
of Sir William Wallace. While in deep despondency in 1786 
she discovered the Kilmarnock Poems, was cheered by them, 
and sought the poet’s acquaintance. The course of the friend¬ 
ship can be followed in the letters; the estrangement, which 
ended only on Burns’s deathbed, was caused by her disapproval 
of his sympathy with the French Revolution. 
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Glencairn, James Cunningham, 14th Earl of 
(1749-91). Burns’s chief patron among the Scots nobility. 


Graham, Robert (1749-1815). Twelfth Laird of Fintry, 
a title he retained even after he sold the estate. Appointed 
Commissioner of the Scottish Board of Excise in 1787. Burns 
first met him at Athole House, 31 Aug. 1787; subsequently, 
at first through the intercession of Dr. Alexander Wood, he 
became Bums’s steady friend and patron in the service. 

Grose, Franc is (1731—91). Antiquarian and retired Army 
captain, of Swiss descent. Burns met him at Friars Carse, 
where Grose agreed to include an engraving of Alloway Kirk 
in his forthcoming Antiquities of Scotland (1791) if Burns 
would furnish a witch-tale to accompany the picture. ‘Tam o’ 
Shanter’ was thus written. 

Hamilton, Gavin (1751-1803). Lawyer in Mauchline; 

owner of Mossgiel farm, which Robert and Gilbert Burns 

rented from him in 1784. His clashes with Holy Willie and the 

stricter Presbyterian clergy ev'oked Burns’s best ecclesiastical 
satires. 


Hill, Peter (1754-1837). A clerk in Creech’s printing- 
shop, who in 1788 set up his own business as a bookseller. 

Johnson, James (d. 1811). Engraver and music-seller in 
Edinburgh. When Burns met him, in the spring of 1787, 
he had prepared the first volume of The Scots Musical Museum ; 

urns became the chief editor of, and contributor to, the 
ensuing five volumes. 


Lawrie, Rev. George (1722-99). Minister of Loudoun; 

Vok friend, Archibald Lawrie (1768-1837), and 

of Christina Lawrie, who in 1787 married Alexander Wilson 
Or Glasgow. 


M lehose, Agnes Craig (1759-1841). Estranged wife 

01 James M^Lehose, who since 1784 had been living in Jamaica. 

^ attempted reconciliation with her husband, in 1792 , was a 
lailure. 
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M'murdo, John (1743—1803). Chamberlain to the Duke ot* 
Queensberry, at Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire. 

Miller, Patrick (1731—1815). Director of the Bank of 
Scotland; owner of Dalswinton, near Dumfries; much in¬ 
terested in improvements in agriculture and navigation. He 
almost bullied Burns into renting Ellisland farm from him. 

Moore, John (1729-1802). DoctorofMedicine, Glasgow; 
author of View of Society and Manners in France^ Switzerland, 
and Germany (1779), Zeluco (1786), and Journal During a 
Residence in France (1794). Father of Sir John Moore of 
Corufia. His interest in Burns was awakened by a copy of the 
Kilmarnock Poems sent him by Mrs. Dunlop. 

Muir, Robert (1758-88), Wine merchant in Kilmarnock, 
and a warm supporter of Burns’s subscriptions. He secured 
sixty subscribers for the Edinburgh edition. 

Murdoch, John (1747-1824). Burns’s first teacher, em¬ 
ployed by William Burnes and some neighbours when the 
poet was about seven years old. He later moved to London, 
where he set up as a teacher of French, and where he helped 
young William Burns in his last illness. 

Nicol, William (1744—97). Classical master in the Edin¬ 
burgh High School; a man of considerable learning, but 
irascible temper. He was, unfortunately, Burns’s travelling 
companion on the Highland tour in 1787. 

Richmond, John (1765-1846). In 1784 a clerk in Gavin 
Hamilton’s office; with Burns and James Smith a member 
of ‘The Court of Equity’. After doing public penance for 
fornication with Jenny Surgeoner, he fled to Edinburgh, where 
Burns shared his lodgings during the winter, 1786-7. Sub¬ 
sequently returned to Mauchline, and married Jenny. 

Riddell, Maria Banks Woodley (1772-1808). Born 
in St. Kitts, daughter of William Woodley, Governor of the 
Leeward Islands. Married, 1790, Walter Riddell, younger 
brother of Robert Riddell (1755-94) of Friars Carse. In 
1792 they took the estate of Goldielea, near Dumfries, which 
Walter renamed Woodley Park in his wife’s honour. Unable 
to complete payment, Walter moved his family in 1794 to 
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Tinwald House, near Lochmaben, and in 1795 to Halleaths. 
The precise circumstances of Maria’s estrangement from 
Bums are still obscure, but after his death she wrote a sketch 
‘so discerning and impartial in understanding that it remains 
the best thing written of him by a contemporary critic’. 

SiLLAR, David (1760-1830), The ‘brither poet’ of Burns’s 
two epistles. In 1783 he became a grocer in Irvine; in 1789 
he published his ‘poems’ by subscription. 

Skinner, Rev. John (1721-1807). Episcopal minister of 
Langside; author of Ecclesiastical History of Scotland (1788) 
and of several fine rollicking songs. 

Smith, James (1765-?). Son of a merchant in Mauchline; 
the third member, with Burns and Richmond, of the Court 
of Equity trio. He left Mauchline for Linlithgow, and about 
1788 emigrated to St. Lucia. 

Thomson, George (1757-1851), Clerk to the Board of 
Trustees in Edinburgh; a musical amateur who in 1792 pro¬ 
jected publication of A Select Collection of Original Scotisb 
Am and invited Burns’s aid. He embodied most of the angli- 
fying tendencies which Burns opposed; never met or under¬ 
stood the poet, but in 1796 wrote an obituary which set the 
deprecatory tone for many subsequent biographies. 
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LIST OF LETTERS 

Note: For convenience of reference, the serial numbers of the 
letters in the Clarendon Press edition are here retained. Asterisks 
indicate letters here printed in full for tbe first time in any 

collected edition 

1781 

4. To William Burnes, 27 December 

1783 

13. To John Murdoch, 15 January 

14. To James Burness, 21 June 

1784 

16. To James Burness, 17 February 

1786 

21. To John Richmond, 17 February 
25. To Gavin Hamilton ( 15 April) 

29. To John Arnot (April) 

31. To David Brice, 12 June 
33. To John Richmond, 9 July 

35. Deed of Assignment, 22 July 

36. To John Richmond, 30 July 

37. To James Smith (1 August?) 

40. To James Smith (14 August) 

43. To John Richmond, 1 September 
46. To Robert Muir (8 September) 

65, To Mrs. Dunlop, 15 November 
63. To John Ballantine, 13 December 

65. To Robert Aiken, 16 December 

66. To the Rev. William Greenfield (December) 

1787 

76. To Margaret Chalmers? (January?) 

77. To John Ballantine, 14 January 
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100. *To Patrick Miller (15 January) 

80. To the Rev. George Lawrie, 5 February 

81. To the Bailies of the Canongate, 6 February 

82. To the Earl of Buchan, 7 February 
84. To James Dalrymple (February) 

90. To Mrs. Dunlop, 22 March 

95. To John Ballantine, 18 April 

98. To Mrs. Dunlop, SO April 

99. To William Dunbar (30 April) 

107. To Alexander Patison, 17 May 
110. To Robert Ainslie, 29 May 
112. To William Nicol, 1 June 
24€. To Robert Ainslie (1 June?) 

114. To William Nicol, 18 June 

123. To William Nicol, 29 July 

124. To Mrs. Dunlop (30 or 31 July) 

125. To Dr. John Moore, 2 August 

126. To William Tytler (August) 

130. To Robert Ainslie, 23 August 
132. To Gavin Hamilton, 28 August 
137. To Gilbert Burns, 17 September 
139. To Patrick Miller, 28 September 

143. To Margaret Chalmers (October) 

144. To Patrick Miller, 20 October 

145. To James Hoy, 20 October 

146. To John Richmond, 25 October 

147. To the Rev. John Skinner (25 October) 

159. To Mrs. Agnes M'Lehose (8 December) 

160. To Margaret Chalmers, 12 December 
163. To Mrs. Agnes M'^Lehose (20 December?) 

166. To Mrs. Agnes M'Lehose (28 December) 

167. To Francis Howden (December) 

168. To Richard Brown, 30 December 

1788 

170. To Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose (4 January) 

171. To Mrs. Agnes M^^Lehose (5 January) 

172. To Robert Graham (January) 
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176. To Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose (12 January) 

185. To Margaret Chalmers (22 January?) 

187, To Mrs. Agnes M^^Lehose (25 January) 

189. To Mrs. Agnes M‘=Lehose (27 January) 

192. To the Earl of Glencairn, 1 February 
196. To John Richmond, 7 February 
198. To Mrs. Dunlop, 12 February 
203. To the Rev. John Skinner, 14 February 

209. To Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose (22 February) 

210. To Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose (23 February) 
212. To Mrs. Dunlop, 29 February 

220. To Richard Brown, 7 March 

221. To Robert Muir, 7 March 

222. To Gavin Hamilton (7 March?) 

228. To Richard Brown, 20 March 

229. To Mrs. Dunlop, 26 March 

231. To William Creech, 31 March 

232. To William Stewart?, 31 March 
238. *To Mrs. Dunlop, 28 April 

241. *To Mrs. Dunlop, 4 May 

242. To James Johnson, 25 May 

243. To Robert Ainslie, 26 May 

244. To Mrs. Dunlop, 27 May 

245. To Andrew Dunlop (31 May) 

247. To Mrs. Dunlop, 13 June 

250. To Robert Ainslie, 23 June 

251. To James Smith, 26 June 

252. To Robert Ainslie, 30 June 

254. To Mrs. Dunlop (17 July) 

255. To Peter Hill, 18 July 
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. William Burns 


Irvin Dec 27^^ 1781 

[onored Sir, 

I have purposely delayed writing in the hope that I 
ould have the pleasure of seeing you on Newyearday 
It work comes so hard upon us that I do not chuse to 
me as well for that, as also for some other little 
asons which I shall tell you at meeting.—My health 
much about what it was when you were here only my 
3ep is rather sounder and on the whole I am rather 
;tter than otherwise tho it is but by very slow degrees. 
-The weakness of my nerves has so debilitated my 
ind that I dare not, either review past events, or look 
rward into futurity; for the least anxiety, or perturba- 
)n in my breast, produces most unhappy effects on my 
lole frame.—Sometimes, indeed, when for an hour or 
o, as is sometimes the case, my spirits are a little 
htened, I glimmer a little into futurity; but my 
incipal, and indeed my only pleasurable employment 
looking backwards & forwards in a moral & religious 
ly—I am quite transported at the thought that ere 
ig, perhaps very soon, I shall bid an eternal adiew to 
the pains, & uneasiness & disquietudes of this weary 
2 ; for I assure you I am heartily tired of it, and, if I do 
t very much deceive myself I could contentedly & 
adly resign it,— 

The Soul uneasy & confin’d from home 
Rests & expatiates in a life to come. 

Pope. 

It is for this reason I am more pleased with the 15*^^, 
& 17ti» verses of the 7^^ Chapter of Rev:" than any 
ten times as many verses in the whole Bible, & would 
not exchange the noble enthusiasm with which they 
inspire me, for all that this world has to offer—As for 
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WILLIAM BURNS 


Letter 4 


this world I despair of ever making a figure in it—I am 
not formed for the bustle of the busy nor the flutter of 
the Gay I shall never again be capable of it.—Indeed, 
I am altogether unconcern’d at the thoughts of it. I fore¬ 
see that very probably Poverty & Obscurity await me 
& I am, in some measure prepared & daily preparing to 
meet & welcome them.—I have but just time & paper 
to return you my grateful thanks for the many Lessons 
of Virtue & Piety you have given me—Lessons which 
were but too much neglected when they were given but 
which, I hope have been remembered ere it is yet too 
late—Present my dutiful respects to my Mother & my 
Comp"‘s to Mr & Mrs Muir and with wishing you all 

a merry Newyearday I shall conclude— 

I am. Honored Sir, your dutiful son 

Rob"^ Burns 

my meal is nearly out but I am going to borrow till 
1 get more— 

13 . John Murdoch 
Dear Sir, 

As I have an opportunity of sending you a letter with¬ 
out putting you to that expence which any production of 
mine would but ill repay; I embrace it with pleasure to 
tell you that I have not forgotten, nor never will forget, 
the many obligations I lie under to your kindness and 
friendship. I do not doubt. Sir, but you will wish to 
know what has been the result of all the pains of an 
indulgent father, and a masterly teacher; and I wish I 
could gratify your curiosity with such a recital as you 
would be pleased with; but that is what I am afraid will 
not be the case. I have, indeed, kept pretty clear of 
vicious habits; & in this respect. I hope, my conduct will 
not disgrace the education I have gotten; but, as a man 
of the world, I am most miserably deficient.—One 
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Letter IS JOHN MURDOCH 

would have thought that, bred as I have been, under 
a father who has figured pretty well as un homme des 
affaires, I might have been what the world calls, a push¬ 
ing, active fellow; but, to tell you the truth. Sir, there is 
hardly anything more my reverse.—I seem to be one 
sent into the world, to see, and observe; and I very 
easily compound with the knave who tricks me of my 
money, if there be any thing original about him which 
shews me human nature in a different light from any¬ 
thing I have seen before. In short, the joy of my heart 
is to ‘study men, their manners, and their ways;’^ and 
for this darling subject, I chearfull}' sacrifice every other 
consideration. I am quite indolent about those great 
concerns that set the bustling, busy Sons of Care agog; 
and if I have to answer the present hour, 1 am very easy 
with regard to any thing further.—Even the last worst 
shift of the unfortunate and the wretched, does not much 
terrify me: I know that even then, my talent for what 
country folks call ‘a sensible crack’, when once it is 
sanctified by a hoary head, would procure me so much 
esteem, that even then—I would learn to be happy. 
However, I am under no apprehensions about that, for 
though indolent, yet so far as an extremely delicate 
constitution permits, I am not lazy; and in many things, 
especially in tavern matters, I am a strict eoconomist; 
not, indeed, for the sake of the money; but one of the 
principal parts in my composition is a kind of pride of 
stomach; and I scorn to fear the face of any man living: 
above every thing, I abhor as hell, the idea of sneaking 
in a corner to avoid a dun—possibly some pitiful, 
sordid wretch, who in my heart I despise and detest. 'Tis 
this, and this alone, that endears eoconomy to me. In the 
matter of books, indeed, I am very profuse. My favorite 
authors are of the sentimi kind, such as Shenstone, 

* Pope: January and May, 1. 157 . 
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particularly his Elegies, Thomson, Man of feeling, 
a book I prize next to the Bible, Man of the World, 
Sterne, especially his Sentimental journey, Macpher- 
son’s Ossian, &c. these are the glorious models after 
which I endeavour to form my conduct, and ’tis incon¬ 
gruous, ’tis absurd to suppose that the man whose mind 
glows with sentiments lighted up at their sacred flame 
—the man whose heart distends with benevolence to all 
the human race—he ‘who can soar above this little 
scene of things’^—can he descend to mind the paultry 
conccerns about which the terrae-filial race fret, and 
fume, and vex themselves? O how the glorious triumph 
swells my heartl I forget that I am a poor, insignificant 
devil, unoticed and unknown, stalking up and down 
fairs and markets when I happen to be in them, reading 
a page or two of mankind, and ‘catching the manners 
living as they rise,’* whilst the men of business jostle 
me on every side, as an idle encumbrance in their way. 
—But I dare say I have by this time tired your patience; 
so I shall conclude with begging you to give M*"® Mur¬ 
doch—not my compl"‘® for tliat is a meer common place 
story; but my warmest, kindest wishes for her welfare; 
and accept of the same yourself from. 


Dear Sir, 
your sincere 

Lochlee \ 

Jan: 15^^! 


friend, and oblidged humble Serv^ 

Robert Burns 



14. James Burness 
Dear Sir, 

My fatlier received your favor of the 10*^^ Curr^, and 
as he has been for some months very poorly in health, 
& is in his own opinion, & indeed in almost everybody’s 

^ Thomson: Autumn, 1 . 966. * Pope: Essay on Man, Epistle I, 1 . 14* 
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Letter 14 james burness 

else, in a dying condition; he has only, with great 
difficulty, wrote a few farewel lines to each of his 
brothers-in-law; for this melancholy reason, I now hold 
the pen for him to thank you for your kind letter, & to 
assure you Sir, that it shall not be my fault if my father’s 
correspondence in the North die with him.—My brother 
writes to John Caird, & to him I must refer you for the 
news of our family. 1 shall only trouble you with a few 
particulars relative to the present wretched state of this 
country. Our markets are exceedingly high; oatmeal 17 
& 18d p*’ peck, & not to be got even at that price. We 
have indeed been pretty well supplied with quantities of 
white pease from England & elsewhere, but that re¬ 
source is likely to fail us; & what will become of us then, 
particularly the very poorest sort. Heaven only knows. 
—This country, till of late, was flourishing incredibly in 
the Manufactures of Silk, Lawn & Carpet Weaving, and 
we are still carrying on a good deal in that way but 
much reduced from what it was; we had also a fine trade 
in the Shoe way, but now entirely ruined, & hundreds 
driven to a starving condition on account of it.—Farm¬ 
ing is also at a very low ebb with us. Our lands, generally 
speaking, are mountainous & barren; and our Land- 
Itolders, full of ideas of farming gathered from the 
English, and the Lothians and other rich soils in Scot¬ 
land ; make no allowance for the odds of the quality of 
land, and consequently stretch us much beyond what, in 
the event, we will be found able to pay. We are also 
much at a loss for want of proper methods in our im¬ 
provements of farming: necessity compels us to leave 
our old schemes; & few of us have opportunities of 
being well informed in new ones. In short, my d*" Sir, 
since the unfortunate beginning of this American war, 
& its as unfortunate conclusion, this country has been, 
& still is decaying very fast.— 



0 JAMES BURNESS Letter 14 

Even in higher life, a couple of our Ayr shire Noble¬ 
men, and the major part of our Knights & squires, are 
all insolvent. A miserable job of a Douglas, Heron, & 
Co.’s Bank, which no doubt you have heard of, has 
undone numbers of them; and imitating English, and 
French, and other foreign luxuries & fopperies, has 
ruined as many more.—There is a great trade of 
smuggling carried on along our coasts, which, however 
destructive to the interests of the kingdom at large, 
certainly enriches this corner of it; but too often indeed 
at the expence of our Morals; however, it enables 
individuals to make, at least for a time, a splendid 
appearance; but Fortune, as is usual with her when she 
is uncommonly lavish of her favors, is generally even 
with them at the last; & happy were it for numbers of 
them if she would leave them no worse than when she 
found tliem- 

My Mother sends 3 'ou a small present of a cheese, ’tis 
but a very little one, as our last year’s stock is sold off; 
but if you could fix on any correspondent in Edinburgh, 
or Glasgow, we would send you a proper one in the 
season. Black promises to take the cheese under her 
care so far, and then to send it to you by the Stir¬ 
ling car^.— 

I shall conclude this long letter with assuring you 
that I shall be very happy to hear from you or any of 
our friends in your country when opportunity serves.— 

My Father sends you, probably for the last time in 
this world, Iiis warmest wishes for your welfare and 
liappiness; and mother & the rest of the family desire 
to inclose their kind Compl"^® to you, Burness, and 

the rest of your family, along with. 

Dear Sir, Your affectionate Cousin, 

Lochlce 21®t June 1 Burness 

1783 J 
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Letter 16 JAMES burness 

16. James Burness 
D*" Cousin, 

I would have returned you my thanks for your kind 
favor of the Dec. sooner had it not been that I 
waited to give you an account of that melancholy event 
which for some time past we have from day to day 
expected.—On the 13*^^ Curr^ I lost the best of fathers. 
Though to be sure we have had long warning of the 
impending stroke still the tender feelings of Nature 
claim their part and I cannot recollect the tender endear¬ 
ments and parental lessons of the best of friends and the 
ablest of instructors without feeling, what perhaps, the 
calmer dictates of reason would partly condemn.— 

I hope my father’s friends in your country will not let 
their connection in this place die with him. For my part 
I shall ever with pleasure—with pride acknowledge my 
connection with those who were allied by the ties of 
blood and friendship to a man whose memory I will ever 
honor and revere.—I expect therefore. My D*’ Sir, you 
will not neglect any opportunity of letting me hear from 
you which will ever very much oblidge 

My dear Cousin, yours sincerely, 
Lochlee Feb. ITS-I-} Robert Burness 


21. John Richmond 

Mossgiel, Feb. I7tb, 1786. 

My dear Sir, 

I have not time at present to upbraid you for your 
silence and neglect; 1 shall only say 1 received yours 
with great pleasure. I have inclosed you a piece of 
rhyming ware for your perusal. I have been very busy 
with the Muses since I saw you, and have composed, 
among several others. The Ordination, a poem on 
. M*" M Kinlay’s being called to Kilmarnock; Scotch 
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Drink, a poem; The Cotter’s Saturday Night; An 
Address to the Devil, &c. I have likewise compleated 
rny poem on the Dogs, but have not shewn it to the 
world. My chief patron now is M*" Aiken in Ayr, who is 
pleased to express great approbation of my works. Be 
so good as to send me Fergusson, by Connel, and I will 
remit you the money. I have no news to acquaint you 
with about Mauchline; they are just going on in the old 
way. 1 have some very important news with respect to 
myself, not the most agreable, news that I am sure you 
cannot guess, but I shall give you the particulars another 
time. I am extremely happy with Smith; he is the only 
friend I have now in Mauchline. I can scarcely forgive 
your long neglect of me, and 1 beg you will let me hear 
from you regularly by Connel. If you would act your 
part as a Friend, I am sure neither good nor bad fortune 
should estrange or alter me. Excuse haste, as I got 
yours but yesterday. 

I am, my dear Sir, Yours, 

Robt Burness 


25. Gavin Hamilton 
Honored Sir, 

My Proposals came to hand last night, and I know 
you would wish to have it in your power to do me a 
service as early as any body, so I inclose you half a 
sheet of them.—I must consult you, first opportunity, 
on the propriety of sending my quondam friend, M*" 
Aiken, a copy.—If he is now reconciled to my character 
as an honest man, I would do it with all my soul; but I 
would not be beholden to the noblest being ever God 
created, if he imagined me to be a rascal.—Apropos, 
old M^" Armour prevailed with him to mutilate that 
unlucky paper, yesterday.—Would you believe it? tho 
I had not a Iiope, nor even a wish, to make her mine 



Letter 25 GAVIN HAMILTON if 

after her damnable conduct; yet when he told me, the 
names were all cut out of the paper, my heart died witliin 
me, and he cut my very veins with the news.—Perdition 
seize her falsehood and perjurious perfidy! but God 
bless her and forgive my poor, once-dear, misguided 
girl.—She is ill-advised.—Do not despise me. Sir: I am 
indeed a fool, but a knave is an infinitely worse character 
than any body, I hope, will dare to give 

Mossgiel, \ unfortunate Rob"^ Burns 

Saturday morn: 

[115 April \7S6J 


29. John Arnot 

The following was to one of the most accomplished 
of the sons of men that I ever met with—John Arnot of 
Dalquhatswood in Ayr-shire—alas! had he been equally 
prudent!—It is a damning circumstance in human-life, 
that Prudence, insular & alone, without another virtue’ 
will conduct a man to the most envied eminences in life 
while having every other good quality, & wanting that 
one, which at best is itself but a half virtue, tvill not save 

peT^tion —"■“■■‘d’s contempt, & real misery, perhaps 


The story of the letter was this—I had got deeply in 
love with a young Fair-One, of which proofs were every 
day arising more & more to view.—I would gladly have 
covered my Inamorata from the darts of Calumny with 

sort'^of up some 

guilt of being unfortunate, for which good & lawful 

& drovT’m‘"" ™---s 

oc drove me au desespoir.— 

thJ written sometime about 

Polms'^l^ P^'hlish 
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JOHN ARNOT 

To John Arnot of Dalquhatswood Esquire 
inclosing a Subscription-bill for my first edition, 
which was printed at Kilmarnock— 

[April 17862 

Sir, 

I have long wished for some kind of claim to the 
honor of your acquaintance, & since it is out of my 
power to make that claim by the least service of mine 
to you, I shall do it by asking a friendly office of you to 
me.—I should be much hurt. Sir, if any one should 
view my poor Parnassian Pegasus in the light of a spur- 
galled Hack, & think that I wish to make a shilling or 
two by him.—I spurn the thought.— 

It may-do—maun-do, Sir, wi’ them wha 
Maun please the great folk for a wame-fou; 

For me, sae laigh I need na bow. 

For, Lord be thankit! I can plough: 

And when I downa yoke a naig. 

Then, Lord be thankit! I can beg— 

You will then, I hope Sir, forgive my troubling you 
with the Inclosed; & spare a poor heart-crushed devil 
a world of apologies: a business he is very unfit for at 
any time; but at present, widowed as he is of every 
woman-giving comfort, he is utterly incapable of. • 
Sad & grievous, of late. Sir, has been my tribulation, & 
many & piercing my sorrows; & had it not been for the 
loss the world would have sustained in losing so great 
a Poet, I had, ere now, done as a much wiser man, the 
famous Achitophel of long-headed memory, did before 
me, when ‘he went home & set his house in order. 

I have lost. Sir, that dearest earthly treasure, that 
greatest blessing here below, that last, best gift which 

^ Burns: Dedication to Gavin Hamilton^ H- ii—16. 

* Samuel xvii. 23. 
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compleated Adam’s happiness in the garden of bliss, 
I have lost—I have lost—my trembling hand refuses 
its office, the frighted ink recoils up the quill—Tell it 
not in Gath—I have lost—a—a—a Wife! 

Fairest of God’s creation, last & best! 

How art thou lost.''- 

You have doubtless. Sir, heard my story, heard it witli 
all its exaggerations; but as my actions, & my motives 
for action, are peculiarly like myself, & that is peculiarly 
like nobody else, I shall just beg a leisure-moment & 
a spare-tear of you, untill I tell my own story my 
own way.— 

I have been all my life, Sir, one of the rueful-looking, 
long-visaged sons of Disappointment.—A damned Star 
has always kept my zenith, & shed its baleful influence, 
in that emphatic curse of the Prophet—‘And behold 
wliatsoever he doth, it shall not prosper!’—I rarely hit 
where I aim: & if I want anything, I am almost sure 
never to find it where I seek it.—For instance, if my 
pen-knife is needed, I pull out twenty things—a plough- 
wedge, a horse-nail, an old letter or a tattered rhyme, in 
short, everything but my pen-knife; & that at last, 
after a painful, fruitless search, will be found in the 
unsuspected corner of an unsuspected pocket, as if on 
purpose thrust out of the way.—Still, Sir, I had long had 
a wishing eye to that inestimable blessing, a wife.—My 
mouth watered deliciously, to see a young fellow, after 
a few idle, common-place stories from a gentleman in 
black, strip & go to bed with a young girl, & no one 
durst say, black was his eye; while I, for just doing the 
same thing, only wanting that ceremony, am made a 
Sunday s laughing-stock, & abused like a pick-pocket.— 
1 was well aware though, that if my ill-starred fortune 

* Milton; Paradise Lost, Book IX, 11 . 896 and 900. 
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got the least hint of my connubial wish, my schemes 
would go to nothing.—To prevent this, I determined 
to take my measures with such thought & forethought, 
such a caution & precaution, that all the malignant 
planets in the Hemisphere should be unable to blight 
my designs.—Not content with, to use the words of the 
celebrated Westminster Divines, ‘The outward & 
ordinary means,* 1 left no stone unturned; sounded every 
unfathomed depth ; stopped up every hole & bore of an 
objection: but, how shall I tell it! notwithstanding all 
this turning of stones, stopping of bores, &c.—whilst 
I, with secret pleasure, marked my project swelling to 
the proper crisis, & was singing te Deum in my own 
fancy; or, to change the metaphor, whilst I was 
vigourously pressing on the siege; had carried the 
counter-scarp, & made a practicable breach behind the 
curtin in the gorge of the very principal bastion; nay, 
having mastered the covered way, I had found means to 
slip a choice detachment into the very citadel; while I 
had nothing less in view than displaying my victorious 
banners on the top of the walls—Heaven & Earth must 
I ‘remember’! my damned Star wheeled about to the 
zenith, by whose baleful rays Fortune took the alarm, 
& pouring in her forces on all quarters, front, flank, & 
rear, I was utterly routed, my baggage lost, my military 
chest in the hands of the enemy; & your poor devil of 
a humble servant, commander in chief forsooth, was 
obliged to scamper away, without either arms or honors 
of war, except his bare bayonet & cartridge-pouch; nor 
in all probability had he escaped even with them, had he 
not made a shift to hide them under the lap of his 
military cloak.— 

In short. Pharaoh at the Red Sea, Darius at Arbela, 
Pompey at Pharsalia, Edward at Bannockburn, Charles 
at Pultaway, Burgoyne at Saratoga—no Prince, 
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Potentate, or Commander of ancient or modern un¬ 
fortunate memory, ever got a more shameful or more 
total defeat— 

‘O horrible! O horrible! Most horrible!’^ 

How I bore this, can only be conceived.—All powers of 
recital labor far, far behind.—There is a pretty large 
portion of bedlam in the composition of a Poet at any 
time; but on this occasion I was nine parts & nine 
tenths, out of ten, stark staring mad.—At first, I was 
fixed in stuporific insensibility, silent, sullen, staring 
like Lot’s wife besaltified in the plains of Gomorha.— 
But my second paroxysm chiefly beggars description.— 
The rifted northern ocean when returning suns dissolve 
the chains of winter, and loosening precipices of long 
accumulated ice tempest with hideous crash the foaming 
Deep—images like these may give some faint shadow 
of what was the situation of my bosom.—My chained 
faculties broke loose; my maddening passions, roused 
to ten-fold fury, bore over their banks with impetuous, 
resistless force, carrying every check & principle before 
them—Counsel, was an unheeded call to the passing 
hurricane; Reason, a screaming elk in the vortex of 
Moskoestrom; & Religion, a feebly-struggling beaver 
down the roarings of Niagara.—I reprobated the first 
moment of my existence; execrated Adam’s folly- 
infatuated wish for that goodly-looking, but poison¬ 
breathing, gift, which had ruined him, & undone me; 
& called on the womb of uncreated night to close over 
me & all my sorrows.— 

A storm naturally overblows itself.—My spent pas¬ 
sions gradually sank into a lurid calm; & by degrees 
I have subsided into the time-settled sorrow of the 
sable widower, who, wiping away the decent tear, lifts 
up his grief-worn eye to look—for another wife.— 

* Shakespeare: Hamlet, Act I, sc. 5. 
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JOHN ARNOT 

‘Such is the state of man; today he buds 
‘His tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blossoms, 
‘And bears his blusiiing honors thick upon him; 
'The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
‘And nips his root, & then he falls as I do’—^ 


Such, Sir, has been this fatal era of my life.—‘And it 
‘came to pass, that when I looked for sweet, behold 
'bitter; & for light, behold darkness.’— 

But this is not all.—Already the holy beagles, the 
houghmagandie pack, begin to snuff the scent, & I 
expect every moment to see them cast off, & hear them 


after me in full cry: but as I am an old fox, I shall give 
them dodging and doubling for it; & by & bye, I intend 
to earth among the mountains of Jamaica.— 

I am so struck, on a review, with the impertinent 
length of this letter, that I shall not increase it with one 
single word of apology; but abruptly conclude with 
assuring you tliat 1 am. 

Sir, Your, & Misery’s most humble serv* 

Rob'^ Burns 


31 . David Brice 
Dear Brice— 

1 reC^* your message by G. Paterson, and as I am not 
very throng at present, I just write to let you know that 
there is such a worthless, rhyming reprobate, as your 
humble serv^ still in the land of the living, tho’ I can 
scarcely say, in the place of hope.—I have no news to 
tell you that will give me any pleasure to mention, or 
you, to hear.—Poor, ill-advised, ungrateful Armour 
came home on friday last.—You have heard all the 
particulars of that affair; and a black affair it is.—What 
she thinks of her conduct now, I don’t know; one thing 
I know, she has made me compleatly miserable.—Never 

* Shakespeare: Henry VIII, Act III, sc. 2, altered. 
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man lov’d, or rather ador’d, a woman more than I did 
her: and, to confess a truth between you and me, I do 
still love her to distraction after all, tho’ I won’t tell 
her so, tho’ I see her, which I don’t want to do.—My 
poor, dear, unfortunate Jean! how happy have I been in 
her arms!—It is not the losing her that makes me so un¬ 
happy ; but for her sake I feel most severely.—I foresee she 
is in the road to, I am afraid, eternal ruin; and those who 
made so much noise, and showed so much grief, at the 
thought of her being my wifcy may, some day, see her 
connected in such a manner as may give them more real 
cause of vexation.—I am sure I do not wish it: may 
Almighty God forgive her ingratitude and perjury to 
me, as I from my very soul forgive her! and may His 
grace be with her and bless her in all her future life!— 
I can have no nearer idea of the place of eternal punish¬ 
ment than what I have felt in my own breast on her 
account.—I have tryed often to forget her: I have run 
into all kinds of dissipation and riot. Mason-meetings, 
drinking matches, and other mischief, to drive her out of 
my head, but all in vain: and now for a grand cure: the 
Ship is on her way home that is to take me out to 
Jamaica; and then, farewel dear old Scotland, and fare- 
wel dear, ungrateful Jean, for never, never will I see 
you more! 

You will have heard that I am going to commence 
Poet in print; and tomorrow, my works go to the press. 
—I expect it will be a Volume of about two hundred 
pages.—It is just the last foolish action I intend to do; 
and then turn a wise man as fast as possible.— 

I shall expect a letter from you first leisure moment; 
and believe me to be, 

D*" Bryce, Your friend & wellwisher, 

Mossgiel \ Rob’*' Burns 

12tt June, 1786 I 
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JOHN RICHMOND 

33. John Richmond 

My O'" Friend, 

With the sincerest grief I read your letter.—You are 
truly a son of Misfortune.—I shall be extremely 
anxious to hear from you how your health goes on; if it 
is any way re-establisliing; or if Lieth promises any 
thing: in short, how you feel in the inner man.—No 
news worth anything; only godly Bryan was in the 
Inquisition yesterday, and half the countryside as wit¬ 
nesses against him.—He still stands out a sturdy and 
denying Villain; but proof was led, yesternight, of 
circumstances highly suspicious; almost de facto: one of 
the Servant girls made faith that she, upon a time, 
rashly enter’d the house, to speak in your cant, ‘in the 
hour of Cause.’— 

I have waited on Armour since her return home, not 
by—from any the least view of reconciliation, but 
merely to ask for her health; and—to you I will confess 
it, from a foolish hankering fondness—very ill-plac’d 
indeed.—The Mother forbade me the house; nor did 
Jean shew that penitence that might have been ex¬ 
pected.—However, the Priest, I am inform’d will give 
me a Certificate as a single man, if I comply with the 
rules of the Church, which for that very reason I 
intend to do.— 

Sunday morn: 

I am just going to put on Sackcloth & ashes this day. 
—I am indulged so far as to appear in my own seat. 
Peccavi, Pater, misere mei.—My book will be ready in 
a fortnight.—If you have any Subscribers, return me 

them by Connell.—The L-stand wi’ the Righteous— 

Mossgiel 1 Amen Amen 

July 9th 1786/ Rob’*’ BURNS 
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35. Deed of Assignment 

Know all men by these presents that I Robert Burns 
in Mossgiel: whereas I intend to leave Scotland and go 
abroad, and having acknowledged myself the father of a 
child named Elizabeth, begot upon Elizabeth Paton in 
Largieside: and whereas Gilbert Burns in Mossgiel, my 
brother, has become bound, and hereby binds and 
oblidges himself to aliment clothe and educate my said 
natural child in a suitable manner as if she was his own, 
in case her Mother chuse to part with her, and that until 
she arrive at the age of fifteen years. Therefore, and to 
enable the said Gilbert Burns to make good his said 
engagement, Wit ye me to have assigned, disponed, 
conveyed and made over to, and in favors of, the said 
Gilbert Burns his Heirs, Executors and Assignees, who 
are always to be bound in like manner with himself, all 
and Sundry Goods, Gear, Corns, Cattle, Horses, Nolt, 
Sheep, Household furniture, and all other moveable 
effects of whatever kind that I shall leave behind me on 
my departure from the kingdom, after allowing for my 
part of the conjunct debts due by the said Gilbert Burns 
and me as joint Tacksmen of the farm of Mossgiel.— 
And particularly, without prejudice of the aforesaid 
generality, the profits that may arise from the Publica¬ 
tion of my Poems presently in the Press—And also, I 
liereby dispone and convey to him in trust for behoof of 
my said natural daughter, the Copyright of said Poems 
m so far as I can dispose of the same by law, after she 
arrives at the above age of fifteen years complete— 
Surrogating and Substituting the said Gilbert Burns, 
my brother and his foresaids in my full right, title, 
room and place of the whole Premises, with power to 
him to intromit with, and dispose upon the same at 
pleasure, and in general to do every other thing in the 
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Premises that I could have done myself—before granting 
hereof, but always with and under the conditions before 
expressed.—And I oblidge myself to warrand this dis¬ 
position and assignation from my own proper fact and 
deed allenarly—Consenting to the Registration hereof 
in the Books of Council and Session, or any other Judges 
Books competent, therein to remain for preservation, 
and constitute defective'} whereof I have \iMS, 

defective} Procutars, &c.—In witness whereof I have 
wrote and signed these presents, consisting of this and 
the preceding page, on stamped paper, with my own 
hand, at Mossgiel the twenty second day of July, one 
thousand seven hundred and eightj'-six years. 

Robert Burns 


36. John Richmond 
My D*" Richmond, 

My hour is now come.—You and I will never meet in 
Britain more.—I have orders within three weeks at 
farthest to repair aboard the Nancy, Cap" Smith, from 
Clyde, to Jamaica, and to call at Antigua.—^This, except 
to our friend Smith, whom God long preserve, is a secret 
about Mauchlin.—Would you believe it? Armour has 
got a warrant to throw me in jail till I find security for 
an enormous sum.—This they keep an entire secret, but 
I got it by a channel they little dream of; and I am 
wandering from one friend’s house to another, and like 
a true son of the Gospel ‘have nowhere to lay my head.’ 
—I know you will pour an execration on her head, but 
spare the poor, ill-advised girl for my sake; tho’, may all 
the Furies that rend the injured, enraged Lover’s bosom, 
await the old harridan, her Mother, untill her latest 
hour! May Hell string the arm of Death to throw the 
fatal dart, and all the winds of warring elements rouse 
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the infernal flames to welcome her approach! For 
Heaven’s sake burn this letter, and never show it to a 
living creature.—I write it in a moment of rage, 
reflecting on my miserable situation—exiled, aban¬ 
doned, forlorn—I can write no more—let me hear from 
you by the return of Connel—I will write you ere I go 

I am, Sir, Yours here &: hereafter 


Old Rome Foord' 
30^^ July 
1786 


Rob't Burns 


37. James Smith 
My friend, 

I need not tell you the receipt of j'ours gave me 
pleasure.— 

O Jeany, thou hast stolen away my soul! 

In vain I strive against the lov’d idea: 

Thy tender image sallies on my thoughts, 

My firm resolves become an easy prey!^ 

Against two things however, I am fix’d as Fate: 
staying at home, and owning her conjugally.—The 

first, by Heaven I will not do! the last, by Hell I will 
never do! 

The inclosed may divert 3 'ou.— 

A good God bless you, and make you happy up to the 
warmest, weeping wish of parting Friendship! 

For me, I am witless wild, and wicked; and have 
scarcely any vestige of the image of God left me, 
except a pretty large portion of honour and an en¬ 
thusiastic, incoherent Benevolence.— 

is paraphrased from Addison: Cato, Act I, sc. 6; the 
remainder is apparently Burns’s own. 
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If you see Jean tell her, I will meet her. So help me 
Heaven in my hour of need! 

tv/elve o’clock 
[|About 1 Aug? 

1786]] 

40. James Smith 
My Sir, 

1 went to D*" Douglas yesterday fully resolved to take 
the opporty of Capt" Smith; but I found the Doctor 
with and White, both Jamaicans, and they 
have derang’d my plans altogether.—They assure him 
that to send me from Savannah-la-Mar to Port Antonio 
will cost my master, Charles Douglas, upwards of fifty 
pounds; besides running the risk of throwing myself 
into a pleuritic fever in consequence of hard travelling 
in the sun.—On these accounts, he refuses sending me 
with Smith; but a vessel sails from Greenock the first 
of Sept., right for the place of my destination; the Capt" 
is an intimate friend of M*’ Gavin Hamilton’s, and as 
good a fellow as heart could wish: with him I am destined 
to go.—Where I shall shelter I know not, but I hope 
to weather the storm.—-Perish the drop of blood of mine 
that fears them! I know their worst, and am prepared to 
meet it— 

'I’ll laugh, an’ sing, an’ shake my leg, 

As lang’s 1 dow.’ 

Thursday morning, if you can muster as much self- 
denial as to be out of bed about seven o’clock, I shall 
see you as I ride thro’ to Cumnock.—I could not write 
to Richmond by Connel, but 1 will write by the Kilm^^ 
Carrier.—After all. Heaven bless the Sex! I feel there 
is still happiness for me among them.— 


Farewell till tomorrow morning! 

Rob^ Burns 
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O Woman, lovely woman! sure Heaven design’d you. 
To Temper Man! we had been brutes without you! 

Monday morn 1 Rob'*' Burns 

[14 Aug. 1786]/ 


43. John Richmond 
My D*’ Sir, 

I am still here in statu quo, tho I well expected to 
have been on my way over the Atlantic by this time.— 
The Nancy, in which I was to have gone, did not give 
me warning enough.—Two days notice was too little 
for me to wind up my affairs and go for Greenock. I 
now am to be a passenger aboard the Bell, Capt^ 
Cathcart, who sails the end of this month.—I am under 
little apprehension now about Armour.—The warrant 
is still in existence, but some of the first Gentlemen in 
the county have offered to befriend me; and besides, 
Jean will not take any step against me, without letting 
me know, as nothing but the most violent menaces 
could have forced her to sign the petition.—I have 
called on her once and again, of late; as she, at this 
moment, is threatened with the pangs of approaching 
travail; and I assure you, my dear Friend, I cannot help 
being anxious, very anxious, for her situation.—She 
would gladly now embrace that offer she once rejected, 
but it shall never more be in her power.— 

I saw Jenny Surgeoner of late, and she complains 
bitterly against you.—You are acting very wrong, My 
friend; her happiness or misery is bound up in your 
affection or unkindness.—Poor girl! she told me with 
tears in her eyes that she had been at great pains since 
she went to Paisley, learning to write better; just on 
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purpose to be able to correspond with you; and had 
promised herself great pleasure in your letters.— 
Richmond, I know you to be a man of honour, but this 
conduct of yours to a poor girl wlio distractedly loves 
you, and whom you Iiave ruined—forgive me, my friend, 
when I say it is highly inconsistent with that manly 
Integrity that I know your bosom glows with.—Your 
little, sweet Innocent too—but I beg your pardon; ’tis 
taking an improper liberty.— 

He would not liave done a sliameful thing, but once, 

TIio hid from all the world and none had known it— 

'He could not have forgiven it to liimself— 

Otway. 

I do not know if Smith wrote you along with my book; 
but I tell you now, I present you with that Copy, as a 
memento of an old friend, on these—conditions—you 
must bind it in the neatest manner and never lend it, 
but keep it for my sake.— 

I shall certainly expect to hear from you by the return 
of Connel and you shall hear from me yet before I go.— 

Mossgiel,') ^ your ever faithful friend 

.Sept: Rob'^ Burns 

1786 ‘ 


46. Robert Muir 

[^Enclosing a copy of The Calf} 

My Friend, my Brother, 

Warm recollection of an absent Friend presses so 
hard upon my heart, that I send him tlie prefixed 
bagatelle pleased with the thought that it will greet the 
Man of my bosom, and be a kind of distant Language of 
Friendship.— 

You will have heard that poor Armour has repaid my 
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amorous mortgages double. A very fine boy and girl 
have awakened a thousand feelings that thrill, some 
with tender pleasure, and some with foreboding an¬ 
guish, thro* my soul.— 

The Poem was nearly an extemporaneous production, 
on a wager with Hamilton that I would not produce 

a poem on the subject in a given time. 

If you think it worth while, read it to Charles 
[Samson;], and \V>" Parker; and if they chuse, a 
copy of it is at their service, as they are men whose 
friendship I shall be proud to claim, both in this world 


and that which is to come.— 

I believe all hopes of staying at home will be abortive, 
but more of this when, in the latter end of next week, 
you shall be troubled with a visit from, 

Mossgiel, -> devoted. 


Friday morn: 
[8 Sept., 11662 


Rob'*' Burns 


65 Mrs. Frances Anna Wallace Dunlop 
Madam, 

I am truly sorry I was not at home yesterday, when 
I was so much honored with your order for my Copies, 
and incomparably more so by the handsome compliments 
you are pleased to pay my poetic abilities.—I am fully 
persuaded that there is not any class of Mankind so 
feelingly alive to the titillations of applause as the Sons 
of Parnassus; nor is it easy to conceive how the heart 
of the poor Bard dances with rapture, when those, 
whose character in life gives them a right to be polite 
Judges, honor him with their approbation.— 

Had you been thoroughly acquainted with me, 
Madam, you could not have touched my darling 
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heart-chord more sweetly than by noticing my attempts 
to celebrate your illustrious Ancestor, the Saviour of 
HIS Country— 

'Great patriot hero! ill-requited Chiefl’^ 

The first books I met with in my early years, which 
I perused with pleasure, were the lives of Hannibal, 
and Sir \VilIiam Wallace.—For several of my earlier 
years I had few other Authors; and many a solitary 
hour have I stole out, after the laborious vocations of 
the day, to shed a tear over their glorious but unfor¬ 
tunate Story. In those boyish days, 1 remember, in 
particular, being struck with that part of Wallace’s 
history where these lines occur—■ 

‘Syne to the Leglen wood, when it was late. 

To make a silent and a safe retreat’—* 

I chose a fine summer Sunday, the only day of the week 
in my power, and walked half a dozen of miles to pay my 
respects to the ‘Leglen wood,’ with as much devout 
enthusiasm as ev^er Pilgrim did to Loretto; and, as I 
explored every den and dell where I could suppose my 
heroic Countryman to have sheltered, I recollect (for 
even then I was a Rhymer) that my heart glowed with 
a wish to be able to make a Song on him equal to his 
merits. 

I have only been able to send you five Copies: they 
are all I can command.—I am thinking to go to Edin¬ 
burgh in a week or two at farthest, to throw off a second 
Impression of my book; but on my return, I shall 
certainly do myself the honor to wait on you, and thank 

* Thomson: Autumn^ h gox* 

* William Hamilton of Gilbertficld’s recension of Blind Harry’s History of 
Sir William Wallaco^ Bk. II, chap, t, Ih II-12, quoted from memory. 
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you in person for the obliging notice you have been 
pleased to take of. 

Madam, your much indebted and very humble serv^ 

Mossgiel \ Robert Burns 

15th Nov: 1786/ 

63. John Ballantine 
My honored Friend, 

I w'ould not write you till I could have it in my power 
to give you some account of myself & my matters, 
which by the bye is often no easy task.—I arrived here 
on tuesday was se’ennight, and have suffered ever since 
I came to town with a miserable head-ach & stomach 
complaint; but am now a good deal better,—I have 
found a worthy, warm friend in M^" Dalrymple of 
Orangefield who introduced me to lord Glencairn, a 
man whose worth and brotherly kindness to me I shall 
remember when time will be no more.—By his interest 
it is passed in the Caledonian Hunt, & entered in their 
books, that they are all to take each a Copy of the second 
Edition, for which they are to pay one guinea.—I have 
been introduced to a good many of the noblesse, but my 
avowed Patrons & Patronesses are, the Duchess of 
Gordon—the Countess of Glencairn, with my lord & 
lady Betty—the Dean of Faculty—Sir John Whiteford. 
—I have likewise warm friends among the Literati, 
Professors Stewart, Blair, Greenfield, and M^ M^^kenzie 
the Man of feeling.—An unknown hand left ten guineas 
for the Ayrshire Bard in Sibbald’s hand, which I 
got. I since have discovered my generous unknown 
nend to be Patrick Miller Esq. brother to the Justice 
Clerk; and drank a glass of claret with him by invita- 
tion at his own house yesternight.—1 am nearly agreed 
With Creech to print my book; and, I suppose, I will 
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begin on monclay.—I will send a subscription bill or 
two next post; when I intend writing my first, kind 
Patron Aiken. I saw Iiis Son today, and he is very 
well.— 

Dugald Stewart and some of my learned friends put 
me in the periodical paper called The Lounger, a copy of 
which I here inclose you.—I was. Sir, when I was first 
honored with your notice, too obscure, now I tremble 
lest I should be ruined by being dragged to suddenly 
into the glare of polite & learned observation.—I shall 
certainly, my ever-honored Patron, write you an account 
of my every step; & better health and more spirits may 
enable me to make it something better than this stupid, 
matter-of-fact epistle.— 

I have the honor to be, good Sir, 

Your ever grateful humble serv^ 
Edin^ 13th Dec: 1786} Robert Burns 

If any of my friends write me, my direction is 

Care of Creech Bookseller) 

65. Robert Aiken 

Dear Patron of my Virgin Muse, 

I wrote Ballantine at large all my operations and 
‘eventful Story' since I came to town.—I have found in 
Creech, who is my agent forsooth, and M*" Smellie 
who is to be my Printer, that honor and goodness of 
heart which I always expect in Aiken’s friends. 
M*’ Dalrymple of Orangefield I shall ever remember; 
my Lord Glencairn I shall ever pray for.—The Maker 
of Man has great honor in the workmanship of his 
Lordship’s heart.—May he find that patronage and pro¬ 
tection in his guardian angel that I have found in him! 
His Lordship has sent a parcel of subscription bills to 
the Marquiss of Graham with downright orders to get 
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them filled up with all the first Scottish names about 
Court.—He has likewise wrote to the Duke of Monta¬ 
gue and is about to write to the Duke of Portland for 
their Graces’ interest in behalf of the Scotch Bard’s 
Subscription. 

You will very probably think, my honored friend, that 
a hint about the mischevous nature of intoxicated vanity 
may not be unseasonable, but, alas! you are wide of the 
mark.—Various concurring circumstances have raised 
my fame as a Poet to a height which I am absolutely 
certain I have not merits to support; and I look down 
on the future as I would into the bottomless pit.— 

You shall have one or two more bills when I have an 
opportunity of a Carrier.— 

1 am ever with the sincerest gratitude, honored Sir, 

Your most devoted humble serv^ 
Eclin^ 16^^ Dec. 1786} Robert Burns 

66 . Rev. William Greenfield 
Rev^l Sir. 

On raking the recesses of my memory the other day, I 
stumbled on two Songs which I here inclose you as a 
kind of curiosity to a Professor of the Belle lettres de la 
Nature; which, allow me to say, I look upon as an 
additional merit of yours; a kind of bye Professorship, 
not always to be found among the systematic Fathers 
and Brothers of scientific Criticism.—They were the 
works of Bards such as I lately was; and such as, I 
believe, I had better still have been.— 

Never did Saul’s armour sit so heavy on David when 
gomg to encounter Goliah, as does the encumbering 
robe of public notice with which the friendship and 
patronage of some ‘names dear to fame’ have invested 
nie. I do not say this in the ridiculous idea of seeming 
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self-abasement, and affected modesty.—I have long 
studied myself, and I think I know pretty exactly what 
ground I occupy, both as a Man & a Poet; and however 
the world, or a friend, may sometimes differ from me in 
that particular, I stand for it, in silent resolve, with all 
the tenaciousness of Property.—I am willing to believe 
that my abilities deserved a better fate than the veriest 
shades of life; but to be dragged forth, with all my 
imperfections on my head, to the full glare of learned and 
polite observation, is what, I am afraid, I shall have 
bitter reason to repent.— 

I mention this to you, once for all, merely, in the 
Confessor style, to disburthen my conscience, and that— 
‘When proud fortune’s ebbing tide recedes* —you may 
bear me witness, when my buble of fame was at the 
highest, I stood, unintoxicated, with the inebriating 
cup in my hand, looking forward, with rueful resolve, to 
the hastening time when the stroke of envious Calumny, 
with all the eagerness of vengeful triumph, should dash 
it to the ground.— 


Dec:— 


I am ever, &c. 


1786 


76. Margaret Chalmers? 

My D*" Countrywoman, 

I am so impatient to show you that I am once more at 
peace with you, that I send you the book I mentioned 
directly, rather than wait the uncertain time of my seeing 
you.—I am afraid I have mislaid or lost Collins’ Poems 
which I promised to Miss Irvin.—If I can find them I 
will forward them by you; if not, you must apologize for 
me.— 

I know you will laugli at it, when I tell you that your 
Piano Cforte] and you together have play'd the deuce 
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somehow, about my heart.—I was once a zealous 
Devotee to your Sex, but you know the black story at 
home. My breast has been widowed these many months, 
and I thought myself proof against the fascinating witch¬ 
craft; but I am afraid you will ‘feelingly' convince me 
what I am.’—I say, I am afraid, because I am not sure 
what is the matter with me.—I have one miserable bad 
symptom, which I doubt threatens ill: when you whisper, 
or look kindly to another, it gives me a draught of 
damnation.—I have a kind of wayward wish to be with 
you ten minutes by yourself; though, what I would say. 
Heaven above knows, for I am sure, I know not.—I 
have no formed design in all this; but just in the naked, 
ness of my heart write you dowm a meer matter-of-fact 
story.—You may perhaps give yourself airs of distance 
on this, and that will completely cure me; but I wish you 
would not: just let us meet if you please in the old, 
beaten way of friendship.— 

I will not subscribe myself, your humble serv^, for 
that is a phrase I think at least fifty miles off from the 
heart; but I will conclude with sincerely wishing that 
the Great Protector of Innocence may shield you from 
the barbed dart of Calumny, and hand you by the covert 
snare of Deciet.— 


77. John Ballantine 
My honored Friend, 

It gives me a secret comfort to observe in myself 
that I am not yet so far gone as Willie Gaw’s Skate, 
past redemption.;’ for I have still this favorable symp¬ 
tom of grace, that when my Conscience, as in the case 
of this letter, tells me I am leaving something undone 
that I ought to do, it teases me eternally till I do it.— 
I am still ‘dark as was Chaos’ in respect to Futurity. 
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—My generous friend, Peter Miller, brother to the 
Justice Clerk, has been talking with me about the lease 
of some farm or other in an estate called Dasswinton 
which he has lately bought near Dumfries.—Some life- 
rented, embittering Recollections whisper me that I 
will be happier anywhere than in my old neighborhood, 
but Miller is no Judge of land; and though I dare 
say he means to favour me, yet he may give me, in his 
opinion, an advantageous bargain that may ruin me.— 
I am to take a tour by Dumfries as I return and have 
promised to meet M^ Miller on his lands some time in 
May.— 

I went to a Mason-lodge yesternight where the Most 
Worshipful Grand Masters Charters, and all the Grand 
lodge of Scotland visited.—The meeting was most 
numerous and elegant; all the different Lodges about 
town were present, in all their pomp.—The Grand 
Master who presided with great solemnity, and honor 
to himself as a Gentleman and Mason, among other 
general toasts gave, ‘Caledonia, & Caledonia’s Bard, 
brother B-which rung through the whole Assem¬ 

bly with multiplied honors and repeated acclamations. 
—As I had Jio idea such a thing would happen, I was 
dow'nright thunderstruck, and, trembling in every 
nerve, made the best return in my power.— Just as I 
had finished, some of the Grand Officers said so loud as 
I could hear, with a most comforting accent, ‘Very well 
indeed!’ which set me something to rights again.— 

I have just now had a visit from my Landlady who is a 
staid, sober, piously-disposed, sculdudery-abhoring 
Widow, coming on her grand climacterick.—She is at 
present in sore tribulation respecting some ‘Daughters of 
Belial’ who are on the floor immediately above.—My 
Landlady who as I said is a flesh-disciplining, godly 
Matron, firmly believes that her husband is in Heaven; 
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and having been very happy with him on earth, she 
vigourously and perseveringly practices some of the 
most distinguishing Christian virtues, such as, attend¬ 
ing Church, railing against vice, &c. that she may be 
qualified to meet her dear quondam Bedfellow in that 
happy place where the Unclean & the ungodly shall 
never enter.—This, no doubt, requires some strong 
exertions of Self-denial, in a hale, well-kept Widow of 
forty five; and as our floors are low and ill-plaistered, 
we can easily distinguish our laughter-loving, night¬ 
rejoicing neighbors—when they are eating, when they 
are drinking, when they are singing, when they are &c., 
my worthy Landlady tosses sleepless & unquiet, ‘look¬ 
ing for rest but finding none,’ the whole night.—Just 
now she told me, though by the by she is sometimes 
dubious that I am, in her own phrase, ‘but a rough an' 
roun’ Christian’ that ‘We should not be uneasy and 
envious because tlie Wicked enjoy the good things of 
this life; for these base jades who, in her own words, 
lie up gandygoin with their filthy fellows, drinking the 
best of wines, and singing abominable songs, they shall 
one day lie in hell, weeping and wailing and gnashing 
their teeth over a cup of God’s wrath!’ 

I have this day corrected my 152^ page.—My best 
good wishes to M*’ Aiken.— 

I am ever, D*" Sir, 

Ed*’ 14^1* Jan: \ your much indebted humble serv^ 

U87 / Rob'^ Burns 

100. Patrick Miller 
Sir, 

That I have not called on 3 "ou, as you kindly gave me 
leave to do, is not owing to selfish or unfeeling in¬ 
gratitude, but a fear lest I should intrude on serious 
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hours of business.—Your kind beneficence to a man, at 
best obscure, and to you utterly unknown; I should 
detest myself as a wretch, if I could suspect myself 
capable of forgetting it.— 

When you kindly offered to accommodate me with a 
Farm, I was afraid to think of it, as I knew my circum¬ 
stances unequal to the proposal; but now, when by the 
appearance of my second edition of my book, I may 
reckon on a middling farming capital, there is nothing 
I wish for more than to resume the Plough.—Indolence 
and Innatention to business I have sometimes been 


guilty of, but I thank my God, Dissipation or Ex¬ 
travagance have never been a part of my character.— 
If, tlierefore, sir, you could fix me in any sequester’d 
romantic spot, and let me have such a Lease as by care 
and industry I might live in humble decency, and have a 
spare hour now and then to write out an idle rhyme, or 
wait on you, my honored Benefactor, with my grateful 
respects, when you were in my neighborhood.—I am 
afraid. Sir, to dwell on the idea, lest Fortune have not 
such happiness in store for me.—But, however, this 
may happen, I shall ever be. 

My honored, kind Patron, 

your much indebted, grateful, humble serv^ 


Lawn Market 


Robert Burns 


Monday mor’n 
[15 Jan., 1787] 


80. Rev. George Lawrie 
RevJ &: Sir, 

When I look at the date of your kind letter my heart 
reproaches me severely with ingratitude in neglecting 
so long to answer it.—I will not trouble you with any 
account, by way of apology, of my hurried life & 
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distracted attention: do me the justice to beleive that my 
delay by no means proceeded from want of respect.— 
I feel, and ever shall feel for you the mingled sentiments 
of esteem for a friend & reverence for a father.— 

I thank you, Sir, with all my soul for your friendly 
hints; though I do not need them so much as my friends 
are apt to imagine.—You are dazzled with news¬ 
paper accounts & distant reports, but in reality I have 
no great temptation to be intoxicated with the cup of 
Prosperity.—Novelty may attract the attention of man¬ 
kind a while; to it I owe my present eclat: but I see the time 
not distant far when the popular tide which has borne 
me to a height of which I am perhaps unworthy shall 
recede with silent celerity and leave me a barren waste 
of sand, to descend at my leisure to my former station. 
—I do not say this in the affectation of modesty; I see 
the consequence is unavoidable and am prepared for it. 
—I had been at a good deal of pains to form a just, im¬ 
partial estimate of my intellectual Powers before I came 
here; 1 have not added, since I came to Edr, any thing 
to the account; and I trust, I shall take every atom of it 

back to my shades, the coverts of my unnoticed, early 
years.— 

In D*’ Blacklock, whom I see very often, I have found 
what I would have expected in our friend^ a clear head 
and an excellent heart.— 

By far the most agreable hours I spend in EdinJ" must 
be placed to the account of Miss Lowrie and her Piano 
forte.—I cannot help repeating to you & M''® Lowrie 
a compliment that M*" M'^kenzie the celebrated ‘Man 
of feeling’ paid to Miss Christie the other night at the 
Concert. I had come in at an interlude and sat down by 
him, till I saw Miss Lowrie in a seat not very distant, 
and went up to pay my respects to her.—On my return 
to M>- M'^kenzie, he asked me who she was; I told him 

629 ^ 
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’twas the daughter of a reverend friend of mine in the 
West country.—He returned there was something very 
striking to his idea in her appearance. On my desiring 
to know what it was» he was pleased to say, ‘She has a 
great deal of the elegance of a well-bred Lady about 
her, with all the sweet simplicity of a Country girl.’— 
My Compl'^t® to all the happy Inmates of Saint 
Margaret’s.— 

Edin** 5 th peb: \ I am, Sir, Yours most gratefully, 
1787/ Robt Burns 

81. The Bailies oftheCanongate 
Gentlemen, 

I am sorry to be told that the remains of Robert 
Fergusson, the so justly celebrated Poet, a man whose 
talents, for ages to come, will do honor to our Cale¬ 
donian name, lie in your church-yard, among the 
ignoble Dead, unnoticed and unknown. 

Some memorial to direct the steps of the Lovers of 
Scottish Song, when they wish to shed a tear over the 
‘Narrow house’ of the Bard who is now no more, is 
surely a tribute due to Fergusson’s memory: a tribute 
I wish to have the honor of paying.— 

I petition you then. Gentlemen, for your permission 
to lay a simple stone over his revered ashes, to remain 
an unalienable property to his deathless fame.— 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 
Edin*- 6 th peb. \ your very humble servant 

1787/ Robert Burns 

82. Earl of Buchan 
My Lord, 

The honor your Lordship has done me, by your 
notice and advice in yours of the l®t Inst. I shall ever 
gratefully remember. 
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‘Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with joy to boast. 
They best can give it who deserve it most’— 

Your Lordship touches the darling chord of my heart 
when you advise me to fire my muse at Scottish story 
and Scottish scenes.—I wish for nothing more than to 
make a leisurely Pilgrimage through my native country; 
to sit and muse on those once hard-contended fields, 
where Caledonia, rejoicing, saw her bloody lion borne 
through broken ranks to victory and fame; and catching 
the inspiration, to pour the deathless Names in Song.—• 
But, my Lord, in the midst of these delighting enthu¬ 
siastic Reveries, a long-visag’d, dry, moral-looking 
Phantom strides across my imagination, and, with the 
frigid air of a declaiming Preacher, sets off with a text 
of Scripture— 

‘I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence’— 

Friend, I do not come to open the ill-closed wounds 
of your Follies and Misfortunes, merely to give you 
pain; I wish, through these wounds to imprint a lasting 
impression on your heart.—I will not mention how 
many of my salutary advices you have despised.—I 
have given you line upon line, precept upon precept; 
but while I have been chalking you out the straight 
way to Wealth and Character, you, with audacious 
effrontery, have zigzagged across the path, contemn- 

face. You know the consequences.— 
It is not yet three months since Home was so hot for 
you that you were on the wing for the western shore 

ot the Atlantic; not to make a fortune, but to hide 
your disgrace.— 

‘Now that your dear-lov’d Scotia, about whom you 
make such a racket, puts it in your power to return to 
he situation of your forefathers, will you follow those 
will-o-wisp meteors of Fancy and Whim till they 
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‘bring you once more to the brink of ruin? I grant the 
‘utmost ground you can occupy is but half a step from 
'the veriest Poverty, but still it is half a step from it.— 
‘ If all that I can urge be ineffectual, let Her who seldom 
‘calls to you in vain, let the call of Pride prevail with 
‘you.—You know how you feel at the iron grip of 
‘ruthless Oppression: you know how you bear the 
‘galling sneer of contumelious Greatness.—I hold you 
‘out the conveniences, the comforts of life, indepen- 
‘dance and character, in the one hand; I tender you 
‘servility, dependance and wretchedness, in the other: 
‘I will not insult your Common sense by bidding you 
‘make a choice.’— 

This, my Lord, is an unanswerable harangue.—I 
must return to my rustic station, and, in my wonted way 
woo my rustic Muse at the Plough-tail.— 

Still, my Lord, while the drops of life—while the 
sound of Caledonia, warm my heart, gratitude to that 
dear-priz’d Country in which I boast my birth, and 
gratitude to those her distinguished Names who have 
honored me so much with their approbation and Patron¬ 
age, shall, while stealing through my humble Shades, 
ever distend my bosom, and at times draw forth as now 


the swelling tear. 

I have the honor to be with the highest respect, 

My Lord, your much indebted humble serv^ 


Lawnmarket 
Feb. 7th 1787 


Robert Burns 


84. James Dalrymple 
Sir, 

I suppose the devil is so elated at his success with you 
that he is determined by a coup de main to effect his 
purposes on you all at once, in making you a Poet.— 
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I broke open the letter; hummed over the rhymes; 
and as I saw they were extempore, said to myself they 
were very well: but when I saw at the bottom a name 
that I shall ever value with grateful respect—• 

‘I gapit wide but naething spak’—^ 

I was nearly as much struck as the three friends of 
Job, of affliction-bearing memory, when ‘they sat down 
with him seven days and seven nights and spake not a 
word;’ or, to go farther back, as the brave but unfor¬ 
tunate Jacobite Clans who, as John Milton tells us, 
after their unhappy Culloden in Heaven, lay ‘nine times 
the space that measures day & night,’ in oblivious 
astonishment, prone-weltering on the fiery Surge.—I 
am naturally of a superstitious cast, and so soon as my 
wonder-scared imagination regained its consciousness, 
and resumed its functions, I cast about in my peri¬ 
cranium what this might portend.— 

My foreboding ideas had the wide stretch of Possi¬ 
bility; and several events, great in their magnitude and 
important in their consequences, recurred to my fancy. 
—^The downfall of the Conclave, or the crushing of the 
Cork-rumps; a ducal coronet to Lord George QGordon]] 
and the Protestant interest, or St. Peter’s keys to the 
h-ll-mouthing John Russell; Family-prayers in the house 
of Orangefield, or another brace of bantlings to a certain 
Bard already overcharged with a numerous issue.—• 

You want to know how I come on.—I am just in 
statu quo, or, not to insult a gentleman with my Latin, 
in auld use and wont.—^The noble Earl of Glencairn 
took me by the hand today, and interested himself in 
niy concerns, with a goodness like that benevolent 
Being whose image he so richly bears.—‘Oubliez moi. 


Burns: Death and Dying fVords of Poor Mailie , Lit. 
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grand Dieu, si jamais Je I’oublie! ’ He is a stronger proof 
of the immortality of the Soul than any that Philosophy 
has ever produced.—A Mind like his can never die.-— 
Let the Wp.full Squire Hugh Logan, or Mass James 
M<=kindlay, go into their primitive nothing.—At best 
they are but ill-digested lumps of Chaos, only one of 
them strongly tinged with bituminous particles and 
sulphureous effluvia.—But my noble Patron, eternal as 
the heroic swell of Magnanimity, and the generous 
throb of Benevolence, shall look on with princely eye— 

‘Unhurt amid the war of elements. 

The wrecks of Matter, and the crush of Worlds’—^ 

For the blind, mischief-making little urchin of a 
Deity, you mention, he and I have been sadly at odds 
ever since some dog tricks he play’d me not half a 
century ago.—I have compromised matters with his 
godship of late by uncoupling my heart and fancy, for 
a sight-chace, after a certain Edin^ Belle.^—My devo¬ 
tions proceed no farther than a forenoon’s walk, a 
sentimental conversation, now and then a squeeze of the 
hand or interchanging an oeillade, and when peculiar 
good humor and sequestered propriety allow— 

—‘Bretlircn, salute one anotlier with a holy kiss.’— 

Paul® 

‘Kissin is the key o’ love, 

‘An’ clappin is the lock, 

‘An’ makin o’s the best thing 

‘That ere a young thing got’— 

An auld Sang o’ my Mither’s. 

Edin*" Feb. 1 I have the honor to be, &c. 

111787 :/ 

^ Addison: Caio^ Act V, sc* i. 

* Romans xvi* i6, altered* 
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90. Mrs. Dunlop 
Madam, 

When I was honored with yours of the 9.6^^ Feb:, I 
likewise received one from Moore, where he in¬ 
formed me that [[he]] had upon the way to Scotland his 
medical treatise, and his sketch of Society and manners; 
the first he desired me to transmit to you, the last he 
has done me the honor to present me with.—I delayed 
writing you till the books should arrive, which they 
did yesterday; and the first Carrier for your country¬ 
side I shall send yours.— 

I read your letter, Madam, with watery eyes.—A 
little, very little while ago, I had scarce a friend but the 
stubborn pride of my own bosom \ now I am distinguished, 
patronised, befriended by you. —Your friendly advices, 
I will not give them the cold name of criticisms, I 
receive with reverence.—I have made some small altera¬ 
tions in what I before had printed.—I have the advice 
of some very judicious friends among the Literati here, 
but with them I sometimes find it necessary to claim the 
priviledge of thinking for myself.—^The noble Earl of 
Glencairn, to whom I owe more than to any man of 
earth, does me the honor of giving me his strictures: 
his hints, with respect to impropriety or indelicacy, I 
follow implicitly.— 

You kindly interest yourself, my honored Patroness, 
in my future views and prospects; there lean give you 
no light. It is all— 

‘Dark as was Chaos ere the infant sun 
‘Was roll’d together, or had try’d his beams 
'Athwart the gloom profound’—^ 

The appelation of, a Scotch Bard, is by far my highest 
pride; to continue to deserve it is my most exalted 

* Blair: The Grave, II. 14 ff. 
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ambition.—Scottish scenes, and Scottish story are the 
themes I could wish to sing.—I have no greater, no 
dearer aim than to have it in my power, unplagu’d with 
the routine of business, for which Heaven knows I am 
unfit enough, to make leisurely pilgrimages through 
Caledonia; to sit on the fields of her battles; to wander 
on the romantic banks of her rivers; and to muse by the 
stately tower or venerable ruins, once the honored 
abodes of her heroes.— 

But these are all Utopian ideas: I have dallied long 
enough with life; ’tis time to be in earnest.—I have a 
fond, aged Mother to care for; and some other bosom- 
ties, perhaps equally tender.—Where the Individual 
only suffers by the consequences of his own thoughtless¬ 
ness, indolence or folly, he may be excusable; nay 
shining abilities, and some of the nobler virtues may 
half sanctify the character; but where God and Nature 
have entrusted the welfare of others to his care, those 
whose weal or woe must depend upon his, where the 
trust is sacred and the ties are dear, that man must be 
far gone in unfeeling selfishness, or strangely lost to 
reflection and thought, whom these connections will 
not rouse to active attention and serious resolve.— 

I guess that I shall clear between two and three 
hundred pounds by my Authorship; with that sum I 
intend, so far as I may be said to have any intention, to 
return to my old acquaintance, the plough, and, if I can 
meet with a lease by which I can live, to commence 
Farmer.—I do not intend to give up Poesy: being bred 
to labor secures me independance, and the Muses are 
my chief, sometimes have been my only enjoyment. 

If my practice second my resolution, I shall have prin¬ 
cipally at heart the serious business of life; but while 
following my plough or building up my shocks, I shall 
cast a leisure glance to that dear, that only feature of my 
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character which gave me the notice of Caledonia, and 
the patronage of a Wallace.— 

Thus, honored Madam, I have given you the Bard, 
his situation and his views, native as they are in his 
own bosom.—An integritive character, honest pride, 
and my poetic fame, will, I hope, ever ensure my wel¬ 
come with those whose esteem I value: the trappings 
and luxuries of upper stations, I have seen a little of 
them in Edinburgh—I can live without them.—I shall 
never blush for my own poverty, nor the poverty of my 
Country. 

I am, with the sincerest throe of gratitude. 

Madam your much indebted, humble serv^ 
Edin^ 22^ March \ RoB^ Burns 

1787/ 

P.S. I have today corrected the last proof sheet of my 
poems, and have now only the Glossary and subscribers 
names to print.—Printing this last is much against my 
will, but some of my friends whom I do not chuse to 
thwart will have it so.—I have both a second and a 
third Edition going on as the second was begun with 
too small a number of copies.—The whole I have 
printed is three thousand.—Would the profits of that 
afford it, with rapture I would take your hint of a 

as the most congenial to my feelings and 
situation of any other, but ‘What is wanting cannot be 
numbered.’ 

R. B. 


95. John Ballantine 

wt 5 parcels} 

Sir, 

I have taken the liberty to send a hundred copies of 
tny book to your care.—I have no acquaintance with 
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Forsyth; and besides I believe Booksellers take no less 
than the unconscionable, Jewish tax of 25 Cent, by 
way of agency.—1 trouble you then, Sir, to find a 
proper person, of the mercantile folks I suppose will 
be best, that for a moderate consideration will retail 
the books to subscribers as they are called for.— 
Several of the Subscription bills have been mislaid, so 
all who say they have subscribed must be served at 
subscription price; otherwise those who have not sub¬ 
scribed must pay six shillings.—Should more copies 
be needed, an order by post will be immediately 
answered.— 

My respectful Compliments to M*" Aiken.—I wrote 
him by David Shaw which 1 hope he received.— 

I have the honor to be, 


with the most grateful sincerity, 

Sir, your oblidged & very humble serv^ 

Edinr 18th Aprill Robert Burns 

1787 


98. Mrs. Dunlop 
Madam, 

I would not be capable of such an insult to you as to 
have sent the volumes in question to a woman who once 
bore the honored name of Lady Wallace. There is a 
lady that I met with in town who I am told has a legal 
title to that designation, and I knew not of any other, 
but the lady discovered her and my mistake, and the 
other day returned the books, which you will receive by 
today’s Carrier.— 

Your criticisms. Madam, I understand very well.^n 
could have wished to have pleased you better. 
are right in your guesses that I am not very amenable 
to counsel.—Poets, much my superiors, have so 
those who possessed the adventitious qualities of weaitn 
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and power that I am determined to flatter no created 
being, either in prose or verse, so help me God.—I 
set as little by kings, lords, clerg 3 % critics, &c. as all 
these respectable Gentry do by my Hardship—I know 
what I may expect from the world, by and by; illiberal 
abuse and perhaps contemptuous neglect: but I am 
resolved to study the sentiments of a very respectable 
personage, Milton’s Satan—‘Hail horrors! hail, infernal 
world!’ 

I am happy, Madam, that some of my own favorite 
pieces are distinguished by your particular approbation. 
—For my Dream which has unfortunately incurred 
your loyal displeasure, I hope in four weeks, or less, to 
have the honor of appearing, at Dunlop, in it’s defence 
in person.— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 

your very highly indebted humble servant, 
Edin*’ 30th April 1 Rob"^ Burns 

1787/ 


99. William Dunbar 
Dr Sir, 

Injustice to Spencer I must acknowledge that there is 
scarcely a Poet in the language could have been a more 
agreable present to me; and in justice to you, allow me 
to say. Sir, that I have not met with a man in Ed^ to 
whom I would so willingly have been indebted for the 

tatter’d Rhymes I herewith present you, 
^d the handsome volumes of Spencer for which I am 
indebted to your goodness, may perhaps seem as out of 
proportion to one another as do their late owners, but 

DC that as it may, my gift, though far less valuable, is as 
Sincere a mark of esteem as yours.— 
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The time is approaching when I shall return to my 
shades; and I am afraid my numerous Edin*" friend¬ 
ships are of so tender a construction that they will not 
bear carriage with me.—Yours is one of the few that I 
could wish of a more robust constitution. It is indeed 
very probable that when I leave this City, we part never 
more to meet in this sublunary Sphere; but I have a 
strong fancy that in some future excentric Planet, the 
Comet of a happier System than any with which Astro¬ 
nomy is yet acquainted, you and I, among the harum- 
scarum Sons of Imagination and Whim, with a hearty 
shake of a hand, a Metaphor and a Laugh, shall recognise 
Old Acquaintance— 

Where Wit may sparkle all its rays, 

Uncurst with Caution’s fears; 

And Pleasure, basking in the blaze. 

Rejoice for endless years! 


I have the honor to be, with the warmest Sincerity, 

Sir, your oblidged & very humble serv* 

- , Robert Burns 

Lawnmarkct \ 

Monday morn. | 

CSO April 1 787:1 J 


107. Alexander Patison 
Dear Sir, 

I am sorry I was out of Edin^ making a slight pilgrim¬ 
age to the classic scenes of this country, when 1 was 
favored with yours of the ins^ inclosing an order 
of the Paisley banking company on the Royal Bank, for 
twenty-two pounds, seven shillings Sterling, payment 
in full, after carriage deducted, for ninety copies of my 
book I sent you.—According to your motions, I see 
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you will have left Scotland before this reaches you 
otherwise 1 would send you Holy Willie with all my 
heart.—I was so hurried that I absolutely forgot several 
things I ought to have minded, among the rest, sending 
books to M*" Cowan, but any order of yours will be 
answered for at Creech’s shop.—You will please re¬ 
member that non-subscribers pay six shillings, this is 
Creech's profit; but those who have subscribed, though 
their names may have been neglected in the printed list 
which is very incorrect, they are supplied at the sub¬ 
scription price.—I was not at Glasgow, nor do I intend 
for London; and I think M*"® Fame is very idle to tell so 
many lies on a poor Poet.—When you or Cowan 
write for copies, if you should want any, direct to M*" 
Hill at M*" Creech’s shop, and I write to M*" Hill by this 
post to answer either of your orders. Hill is 
Creech’s first Clerk, and Creech himself is presently in 
London.—I suppose I shall have the pleasure, against 
your return to Paisley, of assuring you how much I am. 


Berrywell, 
near Dunse 


D** Sir, you oblidged humble serv^ 

RoB'f Burns 


May 17th 1787 


110. Robert Ainslie 

Mon cher Compagnon de voyage. 

Here am I, a woeful wight on the banks of Tyne.— 
Old M*’ Thos Hood has been persuaded to join our 
Partie, and Kerr & he do very well, but alas! I dare 
not talk nonsense lest I lose all the little dignity I have 
among the sober sons of wisdom & discretion, and I 
have not had one hearty mouthful of laughter since that 
merry-melancholy moment we parted.— 

M*" Sherriff tired me to death; but as my good star 
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directed, Sir James Hall detained him on some business 
as he is Sir James’s tenant, till near eleven at night, 

which time I spent with Miss- till I was, in the 

language of the royal Voluptuary, Solomon, ‘Sick of 
Love!’ Next morning. Sir James who had been informed 
by the Sherriffs of my Hardship’s arrival, came to 
breakfast with us and carried me with him, and his 
charming Lady & he did me the honor to accompany 
me the whole forenoon through the glorious, romantic 
Deane of Dunglass.—I would not stay dinner; and when 

I returned to my horse, I found Miss-ready equipp’d 

to escort me to Dunbar with the view of making a 
parade of me as a Sweetheart among her relations by 
the way & at Dunbar.—She was ‘bien poudr^, bien 
fns6’ in her fine cream-colored riding clothes, mounted 
on an old, dun carthorse that had once been fat; a broken, 
old side saddle, without crupper, stirrup or girth; a 
bridle that in former times had had buckles, and a 
crooked meandring hazle stick which might have borne 
a place with credit in a scrubbed besom.—In the words 
of tlie Highlandman when he saw the Deil on Shanter- 
hill in the shape of five swine—‘My hair stood and my 
p— stood, and I swat & trembled.’—Nothing could 
prevail with her, no distant insinuation, no broad 
hint would make her give over her purpose; at last 
vexed, disgusted, enraged, to a high degree, I pre¬ 
tended a fire-haste and rode so hard that she was almost 
shaken to pieces on old Jolly, and, to my great joy, 
found it convenient to stop at an uncle’s house by the 
way: I refused to call with her, and so we quarreled & 
parted.— 

You shall hear from me at Dumfries.—Farewell! 
Newcastle 29^*^ Mayl Rob"^ Burns 

17871 
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112. William Nicol 

Carlisle 1®^ June 1787—or 

I believe the 39 th o’ May rather 

Kind, honest-hearted Willie, 

I’m sitten down here, after seven and forty miles 
ridin, e’en as forjesket and forniaw’d as a forfoughten 
cock, to gie j’ou some notion o’ my landlowper-like 
stravaguin sin the sorrowfu’ hour that I sheuk hands 
and parted wi’ auld Reekie.— 

My auld, ga’d Gleyde o’ a meere has huchyall’d up 
hill and down brae, in Scotland and England, as teugh 
and birnie as a vera devil wi’ me.—It’s true, she’s as 
poor’s a Sang-maker and as hard’s a kirk, and tipper- 
taipers when she taks the gate first like a Lady’s 
gentlewoman in a minuwae, or a hen on a het girdle, but 
she’s a yauld, poutherie Girran for a’ that; and has a 
stomach like Willie Stalker’s meere that wad hae 
digeested tumbler-wheels, for she’ll whip me affher five 
stimparts o’ the best aits at a down-sittin and ne’er 
fash her thumb.—When ance her ringbanes and spavies, 
her crucks and cramps, are fairly soupl’d, she beets to, 
beets to, and ay the hindmost hour the tightest.—I 
could wager her price to a thretty pennies that, for 
twa or three wooks ridin at fifty mile a day, the deil- 
sticket a five gallopers acqueesh Clyde and Whithorn 
could cast saut in her tail.— 

I hae dander’d owre a’ the kintra frae Dumbar to 
Selcraig, and hae forgather’d wi’ monie a guid fallow, 
and monie a weel-far’d hizzie.—I met wi’ twa dink 
quines in particlar, ane o’ them a sonsie, fine fodgel 
lass, baith braw and bonie; the tither was a clean- 
shankit, straught, tight, weel-far’d winch, as blythe’s 
a lintwhite on a flowerie thorn, and as sweet and modest’s 
a new blawn plumrose in a hazle shaw.—They were 
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baith bred to mainers by the beuk, and onie ane o' them 
has as muckle smeddum and rumblegumtion as the half 
o’ some Presbytries that you and I baith ken.—They 
play’d me sik a deevil o’ a shavie that I daur say if my 
harigals were turn’d out, ye wad see twa nicks i’ the 
heart o’ me like the mark o’ a kail-whittle in a castock.— 
I was gaun to write you a lang pystle, but, Gude 
forgie me, I gat myself sae noutouriously bitchify’d the 
day after kail-time that I can hardly stoiter but and 
ben.— 

My best respecks to the guidwife and a’ our common 
friens, especiall Cruikshank and the honest 

Guidman o’ Jock’s Lodge.— 

I’ll be in Dumfries the morn gif the beast be to the 
fore and the branks bide hale.— 

Gude be wi’ you, Willie! Amen-- 

Rob"** Burns 

246. Robert Ainslie 
My dear friend, 

My first welcome to this place was the inclosed letter. 
—I am very sorry for it, but what is done is done.—I 
pay you no compliment when I say that except my old 
friend Smitli there is not any person in the world I 
would trust so far.—Please call at the Ja® Hog men¬ 
tioned, and send for the wench and give her ten or 
twelve shillings, but don’t for Heaven’s sake meddle 
with her as a Piece .—I insist on this, on your honor; 
and advise her out to some country friends. You may 
perhaps not like the business, but I just tax your friend¬ 
ship thus far.—Call immediately, or at least as soon as 
it is dark, for God sake, lest the poor soul be starving. 
—Ask her for a letter I wrote her just now, by way of 
token.—it is unsigned.—Write me after the meeting. 
f^Dumfries, about 1 June, 1787]] Rob’’ Burns 
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114. William Nicol 


My dear friend, 

I am now arrived safe in my native country after a 
very agreable jaunt; and have the pleasure to find all 
my friends well. I breakfasted with your gray-headed, 
reverend friend, Mr. Smith; and was highly pleased 
both with the cordial welcome he gave me, and his most 
excellent appearance and sterling good sense. 

I have been with Mr. NIiller at Dalswinton, and am 

to meet him again in August. From my view' of the 

lands, and his reception of mj' Bardship, mv hopes in 

that business are rather mended; but still they are but 
slender. 

I am quite charmed with Dumfries folks—Mr. Burn¬ 
side, the Clergjmian, in particular, is a man whom I 
shall ever gratefully remember; and his wife, Gude 
forgie me! I had almost broke the tenth commandment 
on her account.—Simplicity, elegance, good sense, 
sweetness of disposition, good humor, kind hospitality, 
are the constituents of her manner and heart: in short_ 

but if I say one word more about her, I shall be directly 
m love with her. 


I never, my friend, thought Mankind very capable 
ot anything generous; but the stateliness of the Patri¬ 
cias m Edim, and the servility of my plebeian brethren, 
'\ho perhaps formerly eyed me askance, since I re¬ 
turned home, have nearly put me out of conceit 
^topther with my species.—I have bought a pocket 
Milton, which I carry perpetually about with me, in 
orpr to study the sentiments—the dauntless magnani- 
* j ^ intrepid unyielding independance; the des- 

defiance of hardship, in that 
great personage, Satan.-'Tis true, I have just now a 
ttlecash; but I am afraid the damn’d star that hitherto 
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has shed its malignant, purpose-blasting rays full in my 
zenith; that noxious Planet so baneful in its influences to 
the rhyming tribe, I much dread it is not yet beneath 
my horizon.—Misfortune dodges CizV:=dogs?] the 
path of human life; the poetic mind finds itself miserably 
deranged in, and unfit for the walks of business; add to 
all, that, thoughtless follies and harebrained whims, 
like so many Ignes fatui, eternally diverging from the 
right line of sober discretion, sparkle with step-be¬ 
witching blaze in the idly-gazing eyes of the poor heed¬ 
less Bard, till, pop, ‘he falls like Lucifer, never to hope 
again.'—God grant this may be an unreal picture with 
respect to me! but should it not, I have very little 
dependance on mankind. I will close my letter with this 
tribute my heart bids me pay you—the many ties of 
acquaintance and friendship which I have, or think I 
have in life, I have felt along the lines, and, damn them! 
they are almost all of them of such frail contexture, that 
I am sure they would not stand the breath of the least 
adverse breeze of Fortune; but from you. My ever dear 
Sir, I look with confidence for the Apostolic love that 
shall wait on me ‘Through good report and bad report 
—the love which Solomon emphatically says ‘Is strong 
as Death.'—My compliments to Mrs. Nicol, and all 
the circle of our common friends. 


Maucliline June 1787 


RobT Burns 


P.S. I shall be in Edinburgh about the latter end of 
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123. William Nicol 

l^Postmark, Mauchline, AU IJ 

My dear Friend, 

how oft I have written you since I left Edin^ I know 
not, but I know I have never once heard from you. 
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—A lingering indisposition has hung about me for some 
time and has beaten me out of the use of pen and ink, 
otherwise you should have had letters from me as long as 
my arm.—A letter from Creech’s I just now received 
oblidges me to be in Edin*" against this day or tomorrow 
seennight, though my stay will be but a few days.—If 
you do not leave the town immediatel^^atthe commence¬ 
ment of the vacation, I hope to have the heart-felt 
pleasure of once more meeting a friend to whom I owe 
so much, and for whom I have so high an esteem. 
—I had promised to lodge with our common friend 
M** Cruikshank, but I know it will be quite inconvenient 
as he will be leaving town in this your precious hour 
of rest.—My Compl'^ts to Nicol, & M^s Cruik¬ 

shank, the worthy Farmer at Jock’s Lodge, and all our 
common friends.— 

I am ever My dear Sir, yours most sincerely 

Mauchlinel Rob^ Burns 

29 th July 1787/ 

124. Mrs. Dunlop 

[30 or 31 July 1787;] 

I am sure. Madam, you have most effectually sur¬ 
prized me this morning—Send your servt twenty miles 
to enquire for me!!! By all the towering flights of 
Pride; ’twas doing me an honor so far beyond my 
wildest expectation that for half a second the shadow of 
a Doubt eclipsed my belief, whether you might perhaps 
mean to burlesque me.—I have indeed been ailing, but 
your verses have given my spirits a fillip for one day.— 
ithout any poetic licence, I assure you upon the 
honor of plain, unfettered, truth-delivering Prose, they 
are excellent.—I have a long letter to Moore just 
ready to put into the Post Office; it is on a subject you 
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have done me the honor to interest yourself in, so if you 
dare face twenty pages of an epistle, a reading of it is at 
your service.—I oon’t doubt but you will laugh at me; 
I know you will; and I insist on your taking that amuse¬ 
ment at my expence, solely by yourself.—I am not 
bound to contribute at so dear a rate to the diversion of 
the rest of the family.— I have no copy of Moore's 
letter, I mean the one I send him, so this you read must 
go to post.—If you can contrive no better way, I shall 
call for it myself tomorrow, as I am going for Edin*" 
by way of Paisley & Glasgow, tomorrow morning.— 
My most respectful Compliments to Lady Wallace, 
Miss Logan, who I heard at Ayr t’other day is at 
Dunlop, The Major & all your good family.— 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect and 
most sincere gratitude. 

Madam, your much oblidged very humble serv^ 

Rob*^ Burns 


125. Dr. John Moore 

For some months past I have been rambling over the 
country, partly on account of some little business I have 
to settle in various places; but of late I have been 
confined with some lingering complaints originating as 
I take it in the stomach.—^To divert my spirits a little in 
this miserable fog of Ennui, I have taken a whim to give 
you a history of myself. —My name has made a small 
noise in the country; jmu have done me the honor to 
interest yourself very warmly in my behalf; and I think 
a faithful account of, what character of a man I am, and 
how I came by that character, may perhaps amuse you 
in an idle moment.—I will give you an honest narrative, 
though I know it will be at the expence of frequently 
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being laughed at; for I assure you. Sir, I have, like 
Solomon whose character, excepting the trifling affair 
of WISDOM, I sometimes think I resemble, I have, I say, 
like him ‘Turned my eyes to behold Madness and 
Folly and like him too, frequently shaken hands with 
their intoxicating friendship.—In the very polite letter 
Miss Williams did me the honor to write me, she tells 
me you have got a complaint in your eyes.—1 pray God 
that it may be removed; for considering that lady and 
you are my common friends, you will probably employ 
her to read this letter; and then goodnight to that esteem 
with which she was pleased to honor the Scotch Bard.— 
After you have perused these pages, should you think 
them trifling and impertinent, I only beg leave to tell 
you that the poor Author wrote them under some very 
twitching qualms of conscience, tliat, perhaps he was 
doing what he ought not to do: a predicament he has 
more than once been in before.— 

I have not the most distant pretensions to what the 
pyecoated guardians of escutcheons call, A Gentleman. 
—When at Edin*’ last winter, I got acquainted in the 
Herald’s Office, and looking through that granary of 
Honors I there found almost e\'ery name in the king¬ 
dom ; but for me, 

'—My ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept thro’ Scoundrels ever since the flood’—® 

Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c. quite disowned me.—My 
Fathers rented land of the noble Kieths of Marshal, and 
had the honor to share their fate.—I do not use the word. 
Honor, with any reference to Political principles; loyal 
and disloyal I take to be merely relative terms in that 
ancient and formidable court known in this Country by 
the name of Club-l.\w.— Those who dare welcome 

^ Ecclesiastes ii. 12. 

* Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 211. 
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Ruin and shake hands with Infamy for what they sin¬ 
cerely believe to be the cause of their God or their 
King—‘Brutus and Cassius are honorable men.’—^ 
I mention this circumstance because it threw my father 
on the world at large; where after many years’ wander¬ 
ings and sojournings, he pickt up a pretty large quantity 
of Observation and Experience, to which I am indebted 
for most of my little pretensions to wisdom.—I have 
met with few who understood ‘Men, their manners and 
their ways’^ equal to him; but stubborn, ungainly 
Integrity, and headlong, ungovernable Irrascibillity are 
disqualifying circumstances; consequently I was born a 
very poor man’s son.—For the first six or seven years o 
my life, my father was gardiner to a worthy gentleman 
of small estate in the neighbourhood of Ayr.—Had my 
father continued in that situation, I must have marched 
off to be one of the little underlings about a farm-house; 
but it was his dearest wish and prayer to have it in his 
power to keep his children under his own eye till they 
could discern between good and evil; so with the 
assistance of his generous Master my father ventured on 
a small farm in his estate.—At these years I was by no 
means a favorite with any body.—I was a good deal 
noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn, sturdy some¬ 
thing in my disposition, and an enthusiastic, idiot piety. 
—I say idiot piety, because I was then but a child.— 
Though I cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, I 
made an excellent English scholar; and against the 
years of ten or eleven, I was absolutely a Critic in sub¬ 
stantives, verbs and particles.—In my infant and boyish 
days too, I owed much to an old Maid of my Mother’s, 
remarkable for her ignorance, credulity and superstition. 
—She had, I suppose, the largest collection in the county 


* Shakespeare: J'u/iW Caesar, Act III> sc. 2* 

* Pope: January and May, I. 157. 
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of tales and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, 
brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf- 
candles, deadlights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, 
giants, inchanted towers, dragons and other trumpery. 
—^This cultivated the latent seeds of Poesy; but had so 
strong an elfect on my imagination, that to this hour, 
in my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes keep a sharp 
look-out in suspicious places; and though nobody can 
be more sceptical in these matters than I, yet it often 
takes an effort of Philosophy to shake off these idle 
terrors.—The earliest thing of Composition that I re¬ 
collect taking pleasure in was. The vision of Mirza 
and a hymn of Addison’s beginning—‘How are Thy 
servants blest, O Lord'.’ I particularly remember one 
half-stanza which was music to my boyish ear— 

‘For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 

‘High on the broken wave’— 

I met with these pieces in Mas[[s]]on*s English Collec¬ 
tion, one of my school-books,—The two first books I 
ever read in private, and which gave me more pleasure 
than any two books I ever read again, were, the life of 
Hannibal and the history of Sir William Wallace.— 
Hannibal gave my young ideas such a turn that I used 
to strut in raptures up and down after the recruiting 
drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a 
soldier; while the story of Wallace poured a Scotish 
prejudice in my veins which will boil along there till 
the flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest.—Polemical 
divinity about this time was putting the country half- 
mad; and I, ambitious of shining in conversation parties 
on Sundays between sermons, funerals, &c. used in a 
few years more to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion that I raised a hue and cry of heresy 
against me which has not ceased to this hour.— 
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My vicinity to Ayr was of great advantage to me.— 
My social disposition, when not checked by some 
modification of spited pride, like our catechism defini¬ 
tion of Infinitude, was ‘without bounds or limits.’—I 
formed many connections with other Youngkers who 
possessed superiour advantages; the youngling Actors 
who were busy with the rehearsal of parts in which they 
were shortly to appear on that stage where, Alas! I 
was destined to drudge behind the scenes. —It is not 
commonly at these green years that the young Noblesse 
and Gentry have a just sense of the immense distance 
between them and their ragged Play-fellows.—It takes 
a few dashes into the world to give the young Great 
man that proper, decent, unnoticing disregard for the 
poor, insignificant, stupid devils, the mechanics and 
peasantry around him; who perhaps were born in the 
same village.—My young Superiours never insulted 
the clouterly appearance of my ploughboy carcase, the 
two extremes of which were often exposed to all the 
inclemencies of all the seasons.—They would give me 
stray volumes of books; among them, even then, I 
could pick up some observations; and One, whose 
heart I am sure not even the Munny Begum’s scenes 
have tainted, helped me to a little French.—Parting 
with these, my young friends and benefactors, as they 
dropped off for the east or west Indies, was often to me 
a sore affliction; but I was soon called to more serious 
evils.—My father’s generous Master died; the farm 
proved a ruinous bargain; and, to clench the curse, we 
fell into the hands of a Factor who sat for the picture I 
have drawn of one in my Tale of two dogs.^—My 
father was advanced in life when he married; I was the 
eldest of seven children; and he, worn out by early 
hardship, was unfit for labour.—My father’s spirit was 
soon irritated, but not easily broken.—There was a 
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freedom in his lease in two years more, and to weather 
these two years we retrenched expences.—We lived 
very poorly; I was a dextrous Ploughman for my years; 
and the next eldest to me was a brother, who could 
drive the plough very well and help me to thrash.— 
A Novel-Writer might perhaps have viewed these scenes 
with some satisfaction, but so did not I: my indigna¬ 
tion yet boils at the recollection of the scoundrel tyrant’s 
insolent, threatening epistles, which used to set us all 
in tears,— 

This kind of life, the chearless gloom of a hermit with 
the unceasing moil of a galley-slave, brought me to my 
sixteenth year; a little before which period I first 
committed the sin of Rhyme. —You know our country 
custom of coupling a man and woman together as 
Partners in the labors of Harvest.—In my fifteenth 
autumn, my Partner was a bewitching creature who 
just counted an autumn less.—My scarcity of English 
denies me the power of doing her justice in that lan¬ 
guage; but you know the Scotch idiom. She was a 
bonie, sweet, sonsie lass.—In short, she altogether un¬ 
wittingly to herself, initiated me in a certain delicious 
Passion, which in spite of acid Disappointment, gin- 
horse Prudence and bookworm Philosophy, I hold to be 
the first of human joys, our dearest pleasure here below. 

How she caught the contagion I can’t say; you 
medical folks talk much of infection by breathing the 
same air, the touch, &c. but I never expressly told her 
that I loved her.—Indeed I did not w-ell know myself, 
why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, when 
returning in the evening from our labors; why the 
^nes of her voice made my heartstrings thrill like an 
Eoh^ harp; and particularly, why my pulse beat such 
a furious ratann when I looked and fingered over her 
hand, to pick out the nettle-stings and thistles.—Among 
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her other love-inspiring qualifications, she sung sweetly; 
and ’twas her favorite reel to which I attempted giving 
an embodied vehicle in rhyme.—I was not so presum- 
tive as to imagine that I could make verses like printed 
ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin; but 
my girl sung a song which was said to be composed by a 
small country laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids, 
with whom he was in love; and I saw no reason why I 
might not rhyme as well as he, for excepting smearing 
sheep and casting peats, his father living in the moors, 
he had no more Scholarcraft than I had.— 

Thus with me began Love and Poesy; which at times 
have been my only, and till within this last twelve- 
month have been my highest enjoyment.—My father 
struggled on till he reached the freedom in his lease, 
when he entered on a larger farm about ten miles 
farther in the country.—The nature of the bargain was 
such as to throw a little ready money in his hand at the 
commencement, otherwise the affair would have been 
impractible.—For four years we lived comfortably here; 
but a lawsuit between him and his Landlord commenc¬ 
ing, after three years tossing and whirling in the 
vortex of Litigation, my father was just saved from 
absorption in a jail by phthisical consumption, which 
after two years promises, kindly stept in and snatch’d 
him away—‘To where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary be at rest.’^ 

It is during this climacterick that my little story is 
most eventful.—I was, at the beginning of this period, 
perhaps the most ungainly, aukward being in the parish. 
—No Solitaire was less acquainted with the ways of the 
world.—My knowledge of ancient story was gathered 
from Salmon’s and Guthrie’s geographical grammars; 
my knowledge of modern manners, and of literature 

» Job iii. 17. 
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and criticism, I got from the Spectator.—These, with 
Pope’s works, some plays of Shakespear, Tull and 
Dickson on Agriculture, The Pantheon, Locke’s Essay 
on the human understanding, Stackhouse’s history of 
the bible, Justice’s British Gardiner’s directory, Boyle’s 
lectures, Allan Ramsay’s works, Taylor’s scripture 
doctrine of original sin, a select Collection of English 
songs, and Hervey’s meditations had been the extent of 
my reading.—The Collection of Songs was my vade 
mecum.—I pored over them, driving my cart or walking 
to labor, song by song, verse by verse; carefully noting 
the true tender or sublime from affectation and fustian. 
—I am convinced I owe much to this for my critic-craft 
such as it is.— 

In my seventeenth year, to give my manners a brush, 
I went to a country dancing school.—My father had an 
unaccountable antipathy against these meetings; and 
my going was, what to this hour I repent, in absolute 
defiance of his commands.—My father, as I said before, 
was the sport of strong passions: from that instance of 
rebellion he took a kind of dislike to me, which, I 
believe was one cause of that dissipation which marked 
my future years.—I only say, Dissipation, comparative 
\yith the strictness and sobriety of Presbj'terean country 

Ihe will-o’-wisp meteors of thoughtless 
Whim were almost the sole lights of my path, yet early 
ingrained Piety and Virtue never failed to point me out 
th^e line of Innocence.—The great misfortune of my 
1 e was, never to have an aim. —I had felt early some 
stirrings of Ambition, but they were the blind gropins 
o Homer s Cyclops round the walls of his cave: I saw 

® situation entailed on me perpetual labor. 
-—The only two doors by which I could enter the fields 
ot fortune were, the most niggardly economy, or the 
uttle chicaning art of bargain-making: the first is so 
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contracted an aperture, I never could squeeze myself 
into it; the last, I always hated the contamination of the 
threshold.—Thus, abandoned of aim or view in life; 
with a strong appetite for sociability, as well from 
native hilarity as from a pride of observation and 
remark; a constitutional hypochondriac taint which 
made me fly solitude; add to all these incentives to 
social life, my reputation for bookish knowledge, a 
certain wild, logical talent, and a strength of thought 
something like the rudiments of good sense, made me 
generally a welcome guest; so ’tis no great wonder 
that always ‘where two or three were met together, 
there was I in the midst of them.’*—But far beyond all 
the other impulses of my heart was, un penchant a 
I’adorable moitiee du genre humain.—My heart was 
compleatly tinder, and was eternally lighted up by 
some Goddess or other: and like every warfare in this 
world, I was sometimes crowned with success, and 
sometimes mortified with defeat.—At the plough, 
scythe or reap-hook I feared no competitor, and set 
Want at defiance; and as 1 never cared farther for my 
labors than while 1 was in actual excercise, I spent the 
evening in the way after my own heart.—A country lad 
rarely carries on an amour without an assisting con¬ 
fident.—I possessed a curiosity, zeal and intrepid dex¬ 
terity in these matters which recommended me a proper 
Second in duels of that kind; and I dare say, I felt as 
much pleasure at being in the secret of half the amours in 
the parish, as ever did Premier at knowing the intrigues 
of half the courts of Europe.— 

The very goosefeather in my hand seems instinctively 
to know the well-worn path of my imagination, the 
favorite theme of my song; and is with difficulty re¬ 
strained from giving you a couple of paragraphs on the 

^ St. Matthew xviii. 20. 
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amours of my Compeers, the humble Inmates of the 
farm-house and cottage; but the grave sons of Science, 
Ambition or Avarice baptize these things by the name 
of Follies.—To the sons and daughters of labor and 
poverty they are matters of the most serious nature: to 
them, the ardent hope, the stolen interview, the tender 
farewell, are the greatest and most delicious part of 
their enjoyments.— 

Another circumstance in my life which made very 
considerable alterations in my mind and manners was, 
I spent my seventeenth summer on a smuggling coast 
a good distance from home at a noted school, to learn 
Mensuration, Surveying, Dialling, &c. in which I made 
a pretty good progress.—But I made greater progress 
in the knowledge of mankind.—The contraband trade 
was at that time very successful; scenes of swaggering 
riot and roaring dissipation were as yet new to me; 
and I was no enemy to social life.—Here, though I 
learned to look unconcernedly on a large tavern-bill, 
and mix without fear in a drunken squabble, yet I went 
on with a high hand in my Geometry; till the sun 
entered Virgo, a month which is always a carnival in 
my bosom, a charming Fillette who lived next door to 
the school overset my Trigonomertry, and set me off in 
atangent from the sphere of my studies.—I struggled on 
with my Sines and Co-sines for a few days more; but 
stepping out to the garden one charming noon, to take 
the sun’s altitude, I met with my Angel, 

-'Like Proserpine gathering flowers, 

‘Herself a fairer flower’—^ 

It was vain to think of doing any more good at school.— 
The remaining week I staid, I did notliing but craze 


^ Milton: Paradise Lost, Bk. IV, 1 . 269. 
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the faculties of my soul about her, or steal out to meet 
with her; and the two last nights of my stay in the 
country, had sleep been a mortal sin, I was innocent.— 
I returned home very considerably improved.—My 
reading was enlarged with the very important addition 
of Thomson’s and Shenstone’s works; I had seen man¬ 
kind in a new phasis; and 1 engaged several of my 
schoolfellows to keep up a literary correspondence with 
me.—This last helped me much on in composition.— 
I had met with a collection of letters by the Wits of 
Queen Ann’s reign, and I pored over them most de¬ 
voutly.—I kept copies of any of my own letters that 
pleased me, and a comparison between them and the 
composition of most of my correspondents flattered my 
vanity.—I carried this whim so far that though I had 
not three farthings worth of business in the world, yet 
every post brought me as many letters as if I had been 
a broad, plodding son of Day-book & Ledger.— 

My life flowed on much in the same tenor till my 
twenty third year.—Vive I’amour et vive la bagatelle, 
were my sole principles of action.—The addition of 
two more Authors to my library gave me great pleasure; 
Sterne and M'^kenzie.—Tristram Shandy and the 
of Feeling were my bosom favorites.—Poesy was still 
a darling walk for my mind, but ’twas only the humour 
of the hour.—I had usually half a dozen or more pieces 
on hand; I took up one or other as it suited the momen¬ 
tary tone of the mind, and dismissed it as it bordered on 
fatigue.—My Passions when once they were lighted up, 
raged like so many devils, till they got vent in rhyme; 
and then conning over my verses, like a spell, soothed ^ 
into quiet.—None of the rhymes of those days are in 
print, except. Winter, a dirge, the eldest of my printed 
pieces; The death of Poor Mailie, John Barleycorn, 
And songs first, second and third: song second was 
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the ebullition of that passion which ended the fore- 
mentioned school-business.— 

My twenty third year was to me an important era.— 
Partly thro’ whim, and partly that I wished to set about 
doing something in life, I joined with a flax-dresser in 
a neighbouring town, to learn his trade and carry on the 
business of manufacturing and retailing flax.—This 
turned out a sadly unlucky affair.—My Partner was a 
scoundrel of the first water who made money by the 
mystery of thieving; and to finish the whole, while we 
were giving a welcoming carousal to the New year, our 
shop, by the drunken carelessness of my Partner’s wife, 
took fire and was burnt to ashes; and left me like a true 
Poet, not worth sixpence.—I was oblidged to give up 
business; the clouds of misfortune were gathering thick 
round my father’s head, the darkest of which was, he 
was visibly far gone in a consumption; and to crown all, 
a belle-fille whom I adored and who had pledged her 
soul to meet me in the field of matrimony, jilted me 
with peculiar circumstances of mortification.—The finish¬ 
ing evil that brought up the rear of this infernal file 
was my hypochondriac complaint being irritated to such 
a degree, that for three months I was in a diseased state 
of body and mind, scarcely to be envied by the hopeless 
wretches who have just got their mittimus, ‘Depart 
from me, ye Cursed.’—^ 

From this adventure I learned something of a town- 
life.—But the principal thing which gave my mind a 
turn was, I formed a bosom-friendship with a young 
fellow, the first created being I had ever seen, but a 
hapless son of misfortune.—He was the son of a plain 
mechanic; but a great Man in the neighbourhood 
taking him under his patronage gave him a genteel 
education with a view to bettering his situation in life.— 

^ St, Matthew xxv, 41. 
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The Patron dicing just as he was ready to launch forth 
into the world, the poor fellow in despair went to sea; 
where after a variety of good and bad fortune, a little 
before I was acquainted with him, he had been set 
ashore by an American Privateer on the wild coast 
of Connaught, stript of every thing.—I cannot quit this 
poor fellow’s story without adding that he is at this 
moment Captain of a large westindiaman belonging to 
the Thames.— 

This gentleman’s mind was fraught with courage, 
independance, Magnanimity, and every noble, manly 
virtue.—I loved him, I admired him, to a degree of 
enthusiasm; and I strove to imitate him.—In some 
measure I succeeded: I had the pride before, but he 
taught it to flow in proper channels.—His knowledge 
of the world was vastly superiour to mine, and I was 
all attention to learn.—He was the only man I ever saw 
who was a greater fool than myself when woman was 
the presiding star; but he spoke of a certain fashionable 
failing with levity, which hitherto I had regarded with 
horror.—Here his friendship did me a mischief; and 
the consequence was, that soon after I resumed the 
plough, I wrote the Welcome inclosed.—My reading 
was only encreased by two stray volumes of Pamela, 
and one of Ferdinand Count Fathom, which gave me 
some idea of Novels.—Rhyme, except some religious 
pieces which are in print, I had given up; but meeting 
with Fergusson’s Scotch Poems, I strung anew my 
wildly-sounding, rustic lyre with emulating vigour.— 
When my father died, his all went among the rapacious 
hell-hounds that growl in the kennel of justice; but 
we made a shift to scrape a little money in the family 
amongst us, with which, to keep us together, my brother 
and I took a neighbouring farm.—My brother wanted 
my harebrained imagination as well as my social and 
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amorous madness, but in good sense and every sober 
qualification he was far my superiour.— 

I entered on this farm with a full resolution, ‘Come, 
go to, I will be wise!’—I read farming books; I calcu¬ 
lated crops; I attended markets; and in short, in spite of 
‘The devil, the world and the flesh,’ I believe I would 
have been a wise man; but the first year from unfortu¬ 
nately buying in bad seed, the second from a late harvest, 
we lost half of both our crops: this overset all my 
wisdom, and I returned ‘Like the dog to his vomit, and 
the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire.— 

I now began to be known in the neighbourhood as a 
maker of rhymes.—The first of my poetic offspring that 
saw the light was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel 
between two rev^ Calvinists, both of them dramatis 
person in my Holy Fair.—I had an idea myself that the 
piece had some merit; but to prevent the worst, I gave 
a copy of it to a friend who was very fond of these things, 
^d told him I could not guess who was the Author of 
It, but that I thought it pretty clever,—With a certain 
side of both clergy and laity it met with a roar of 
applause.—Holy Willie’s Prayer next made its appear- 
^ce, and alarmed the kirk-Session so much that they 
held three several meetings to look over their holy 
artillery, if any of it was pointed against profane 
Khymers. Unluckily for me, my idle wanderings led me, 
on another side, point-blank within the reach of their 
heaviest metal.—This is the unfortunate story alluded 
to in my printed poem. The Lament.— ’Twas a shocking 
attair, which I cannot yet bear to recollect; and had very 
nearly given me one or two of the principal qualifica¬ 
tions for a place among those who have lost the chart 
and mistake the reckoning of Rationality.—I gave up 

* 2 St. Peter ii. 22. 
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my part of the farm to my brother, as in truth it was 
only nominally mine; and made what little preparation 
was in my power for Jamaica.—Before leaving my 
native country for ever, I resolved to publish my Poems. 
—I weighed my productions as impartially as in my 
power; I thought they had merit; and 'twas a delicious 
idea that I would be called a clever fellow, even though 
it should never reach my ears a poor Negro-driver, or 
perhaps a victim to that inhospitable clime gone to the 
world of Spirits.—I can truly say that pauvre Inconnu 
as I then was, 1 had pretty nearly as high an idea of 
myself and my works as I have at this moment.—It 
is ever my opinion that the great, unhappy mistakes 
and blunders, both in a rational and religious point of 
view, of which we see thousands daily guilty, are 
owing to their ignorance, or mistaken notions of them¬ 
selves.—^To know myself had been all along my con¬ 
stant study.—I weighed myself alone; I balanced myself 
with others; I watched every means of information 
how much ground I occupied both as a Man and as a 
Poet: I studied assiduously Nature’s design where she 
seem’d to have intended the various lights and shades 
in my character.—I was pretty sure my Poems would 
meet with some applause; but at the worst, the roar of 
the Atlantic would deafen the voice of Censure, and 
the novelty of west-Indian scenes make me forget 
Neglect,— 

I threw off six hundred copies, of which I had got 
subscriptions for about three hundred and fifty. My 
vanity was highly gratified by the reception I met with 
from the Publick; besides pocketing, all expences 
deducted, near twenty pounds.—^This last came very 
seasonable, as I was about to indent myself for want of 
money to pay my freight.—So soon as I was master of 
nine guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid zone, 
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I bespoke a passage in the very first ship that was to 
sail, for 

‘Hungry ruin had me in the wind’— 

I had for some time been sculking from covert to covert 
under all the terrors of a Jail; as some ill-advised, un¬ 
grateful people had uncoupled the merciless legal Pack 
at my heels.—I had taken the last farewel of my few 
friends; my chest was on the road to Greenock; I had 
composed my last song I should ever measure in 
Caledonia, ‘The gloomy night is gathering fast,’ when 
a letter from D*" Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew 
all my schemes by rousing my poetic ambition.—The 
Doctor belonged to a set of Critics for whose applause I 
had not even dared to hope.—His idea that I would 
meet with every encouragement for a second edition 
fired me so much that away I posted to Edinburgh 
without a single acquaintance in town, or a single letter 
of introduction in my pocket.—The baneful Star that 
had so long shed its blasting influence in my Zenith, for 
once made a revolution to the Nadir; and the provi¬ 
dential care of a good God placed me under the patronage 
of one of his noblest creatures, the Earl of Glencairn: 
Oublie moi, Grand Dieu, si jamais je I’oublie!’— 

I need relate no farther.—At Edin*" I was in a new 
world: I mingled among many classes of men, but all of 

them new to me; and I was all attention ‘to catch the 
manners living as they rise.*— 

You can now. Sir, form a pretty near guess what 
sort of a Wight he is whom for some time you have 
honored with your correspondence.—That Fancy & 
Whim keen Sensibility and riotous Passions may still 
make him zig-zag in his future path of life, is far from 
oemg improbable; but come what will, I shall answer 
or him the most determinate integrity and honor; 
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and though his evil star should again blaze in his 
meridian with tenfold more direful influence, he may 
reluctantly tax Friendship with Pity but no more.— 
My most respectful Compliments to Miss Williams. 
“Her very elegant and friendly letter I cannot answer 
at present, as my presence is requisite in Edinburgh, 
and I set off tomorrow.— 

If you will oblidge me so highly and do me so much 
honor as now and then to drop me a letter. Please direct 
to me at Mauchline, Ayrshire.— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

your ever grateful humble serv^ 

Rob'*’ Burns 


iViaucniine 
2^ August 
1787 


Edin^ 23d Sept: 

the foregoing letter was unluckily forgot among 
other papers at Glasgow on my way to Edin*".—Soon 
after I came to Edin*" I went on a tour through the 
Highlands and did not recover this letter till my return 
to town which was the other day.—My ideas I picked 
up in my pilgrimage, and some rhymes of my earlier 
years, I shall soon be at leisure to give you at large, so 
soon as I hear from you whether you are in London. 

I am again Sir, your, most gratefully, 

R. Burns 

126. William Tytler 
Sir 

Inclosed I have sent you a sample of the old pieces 
that are still to be found among our Peasantry in the 
West. I had once a great many of such fragments; and 
some of these here entire; but as I had no idea that any 
body cared for them, I have forgotten them.—I in¬ 
variably hold it sacriledge to add anything of my own 
to help out with the shatter’d wrecks of these venerable 
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old compositions; but they have many various read¬ 
ings.—If you have not seen these before, I know they 
will flatter your true old-style Caledonian feelings; at 
any rate, I am truly happy to have an opportunit 3 '^ of 
assuring you how sincerely I am, 

Revered Sir, your gratefully indebted, humble servt 

Lawnmarket, ^ Robert Burns 

Monday noon 
CAug. 17872 


130. Robert Ainslie 

‘As I gaed up to Dunse 
‘To warp a pickle yarn, 

‘Robin, silly body, 

‘He gat me wi’ bairn.*— 

From henceforth, my dear Sir, I am determined to set 
off with my letters like the periodical Writers, viz. 
prefix a kind of text quoted from some Classic of un¬ 
doubted authority, such as the Author of the immortal 
piece of which my text is a part,—What I have to say 
on my text is exhausted in a letter I wrote you the 
other day, before I had the pleasure of receiving yours 
jrom Inverleithing; and sure never was anything more 
ucky, as I have but the time to write this, that M*" 
Nicol on the opposite side of the table takes to correct 
a proof-sheet of a thesis.—They are gabbling latin so 
loud that I cannot hear what my own soul is saying 
m my own scull, so must just give you a matter-of-fact 

sentence or two, and end if time permit with a verse de 
tei generatione.— 

^ thinks it 

re comfortable than horse-back, to which I say 

men; so Jenny Geddes goes home to Ayr-shire, to 
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use a phrase of my Mother’s, ‘wi’ her finger in her 
mouth.*— 

Now for a modest verse of classical authority: 

‘The cats like kitchen; 

The dogs like broo; 

The lasses like the lads weel, 

And th* auld wives too.— 

Chorus 

An* we’re a’ noddin 
Nid, nid, noddin. 

We’re a’ noddin fou at e’en.—?’ 

If this does not please you, let me hear from you: 
if you write any time before the first of September direct 
to Inverness, to be left at the Post Office till call’d for; 
the next week at QMontrose but I am not sure {de- 
letedyx Aberdeen; the next at Edin'*—The sheet is done, 
and I shall just conclude with assuring you that I am, 
and ever with pride shall be. 

My dear Sir, 

Rob'*' Burns 

Call your boy what you think proper, only interject 
Burns.—What do you say to a scripture name; for 
instance— 

Zimri Burns Ainslie 
or 

Achithophel, &c., &c.— 

look in your bible for these two heroes.—If you do this, 

I will repay the Compliment.— 

Edin*-, 23d Aug: 1 

1787/ 
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132. Gavin Hamilton 

Stirling, 28 tli August 1787 . 

My dear Sir, 

Here am I on my way to Inverness.—I liave rambled 
over the rich, fertile carses of Falkirk and Stirling, and 
am delighted with their appearance: riclily waving 
crops of wheat, barley, &c. but no harvest at all yet, 
except in one or two places an old wife’s ridge.— 
Yesterday morning I rode from this towm up the mean¬ 
dering Devan s banks, to pay my respects to some 
Ayrshire folks at Harvieston.—After breakfast, we 
made a party to go and see the famous Caudron-linn, 
a remarkable cascade in the Devan, about five miles 
above Harviestone; and after spending one of the most 
pleasant days I ever had in my life, I returned to Stirling- 
m tlie evening.—They are a family. Sir: though I had 
not had any prior tie, though they had not been the 
brother & sisters of a certain generous friend of mine, 

1 would never forget them.—I am told you have not 
seen them tliese several years, so you can have very 
httle idea of what such young folks as they now are.— 
Your brother is as tall as you are, but slender rather 
tnan otherwise; and I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that he is getting the better of those consumptive 
symptoms which I suppose you know were threatening 
im. His make & particularly his manner, resemble 

Pi^^se Mrs Hamilton.)—Good sense, 
modesty, and at the same time a just idea of that respect 

^ '■ight in his turn to 
exact, are striking features in his character; and, what 

m ih^V^ the Alpha & the Omega, he has a heart that 

^ Poet.—Grace has a good 

nfthin chearfulness. but 

g else remarkable in her person.—I scarcely ever 
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saw so striking a likeness as is between her & your 
little Beennie; the mouth and chin particularly.—She is 
reserved at first; but as we grew better acquainted, I 
was delighted with the native frankness of her manner, 
and the sterling sense of her observation.—Of Char¬ 
lotte I cannot speak in common terms of admiration: 
she is not only beautiful, but lovely.—Her form is 
elegant; her features not regular but they have the 
smile of Sweetness and the settled complacency of good¬ 
nature in the highest degree; and her complexion, now 
that she has happily recovered her wonted health, is 
equal to Miss Burnet’s.—After the excercise of our 
ride to the Falls, Charlotte was exactly D*" Donne's 
Mistress: 

-‘Her pure and eloquent blood 

‘Flow’d in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

'That one would almost say her body thought’— 

Her eyes are fascinating; at once expressive of good- 
sense, tenderness, and a noble mind— 

I do not give you all this account, my good Sir, to 
flatter you; I mean it to reproach you.—Such relations, 
the first Peer in the realm might own with pride; then 
why do you not keep up more correspondence with 
these so amiable young folks?—I had a thousand 
questions to answer about you all: I had to describe the 
little ones with the minuteness of Anatomy.—They 
were highly delighted when I told them that John was 
so good a boy and so fine a scholar, and that Willie was 
going on still very pretty; but I have it in commission 
to tell her from them that beauty is a poor silly bauble 
without she be good.—Miss Chalmers I had left in 
Edin*' but I had the pleasure of meeting with M’’® 
Chalmers, only Lady M‘=kenzie being rather a little 
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alarmingly ill of a sore throat somewhat marr’d our 
enjoyment. 

I shall not be in Ayrshire for four weeks.—My most 
respectful Compliments to M*"® Hamilton, Miss Ken¬ 
nedy, and Doctor M^^kenzie.—I shall probably write 
him from some stage or other. 

I am ever. Sir, yours most gratefully, 

Rob^ Burns 


137. Gilbert Burns 

Edin’* 17tl» Septem: 1787 

My dear Sir, 

I arrived here safafe yesterday evening after a tour of 
22 days, and travelling near 600 miles; windings in¬ 
cluded.—My farthest stretch was, about 10 miles bej'ond 
Inverness.—I went through the heart of the Highlands 
by Crieff, Taymouth the famous seat of Lord Breadal- 
bine, down the Tay, among cascades & Druidical circles 
of stones, to Dunkeld seat of the Duke of Athole, thence 
cross Tay and up one of his tributary streams to Blair 
of Athole another of the Duke’s seats, where I had the 
honor of spending nearly two days with his Grace and 
Family, thence many miles through a wild country 
among cliffs grey with eternal snows and gloomy, 
savage glens till I crossed Spey and went down the 
stream through Strathspey so famous in Scotish Music, 
Badenoch, &c. till 1 reached Grant Castle, where I 
spent half a day with Sir James Grant and Family, then 
cross the country for Fort George—call by the way at 
Cawdor the ancient seat of M^beth you know in Shake- 
spear, there I saw the identical bed in which Tradition 
says king Duncan was murdered, lastly from Fort 
George to Inverness.— 

I returned by the coast: Naim, Forres, and so on to 
Aberdeen, thence to Stonehive where James Bumess 
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from Montrose met me by appointment.—I spent two 
days among our relations, and found our aunts, Jean and 
Isbal still alive and hale old women, John Caird, though 
born the same year with our father, walks as vigourously 
as I can; they have had several letters from his son in 
New York.—William Brand is likewise a stout old 
fellow: but farther particulars I delay till I see you, 
which will be in two or three weeks. 

The rest of my stages are not worth rehearsing— 
warm as I was from Ossian's country where I had seen 
his very grave, what cared I for fisher-towns and fertile 
Carses?—I slept at the famous Brodie of Brodie's one 
night and dined at Gordon castle next day with the 
Duke, Dutchess and family.—I am thinking to cause my 
old mare meet me by means of John Ronald at Glasgow, 
but vou shall hear farther from me before I leave 

Ed--.— ^ ^ 

My duty and many Compliments from the North to 

my Mother; and my brotherly Compliments to the 

rest.—I have been trying for a birth for William, but 

am not likely to be successful.—Farewell 

Rob*^ Burns 


139. Patrick Miller 
Sir 

1 have been on a tour through the Highlands and 
arrived in town but the other day, so could not wait on 
you at Dalswinton about the latter end of August as I 
had promised and intended.—Independant of any views 
of future connections, what I owe you for the Past, as 
a Friend and Benefactor when friends I had few 
benefactors I had none, strongly in my bosom prohibits 
the most distant instance of ungrateful disrespect.—1 
am informed you do not come to town for a month still. 
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and within that time I shall certainly wait on you, as by 
this time I suppose you will have settled your scheme 
with respect to your farms.— 

My journey through tlie Highlands was perfectly 
inspiring; and I hope I have laid in a good stock of new 
poetical ideas from it.—I shall make no apology for 
sending you the inclosed: it is a small but grateful tribute 
to the memory of our common Countryman.— 

I have the honor to be, with the most grateful sin¬ 
cerity, 

Edin^ 28 th Sept. 1787} Sir, your oblidged humble servt 

Rob'*' Burns 
P.S. 

I have added another Poem, partly as it alludes to 
some folks nearly and dearly connected with Ayr-shire, 
and partly as rhymes are the coin in which the poor Poet 
can only pay his debts of Gratitude.—The Lady alluded 
to, is Miss Isabella M‘Leod, Aunt to the young Coun¬ 
tess of Loudon.— 

As I am determined not to leave Edin*^ till I wind up 
my matters with M^ Creech, which I am afraid will be 
a tedious business; should I unfortunately miss you at 
Dalswinton, perhaps your Factor will be able to inform 
me of your intentions with respect to the Elesland farm, 
which will save me a jaunt to Edin** again.— 

There is something so suspicious in the profession 
of attachment from a little man to a great man that I 
know not how to do justice to the grateful warmth o. 
my heart wiien I would say how truly I am interested 
in the welfare of your little troop of angels, and how 
much 1 have the honor to be, again, 

Sir, your oblidged humble serv*^ 

Rob'*' Burns 
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143. Margaret Chalmers 

[[October 1787[] 

I send Charlotte the first number of the songs; I 
would not wait for the second number; I hate delays in 
little marks of friendship, as I hate dissimulation in the 
language of the heart. I am determined to pay Charlotte 
a poetic compliment, if I could hit on some glorious 
old Scotch air, in number second. You will see a small 
attempt on a shred of paper in the book; but, though 
D** Blacklock commended it very highly, I am not just 
satisfied with it myself. I intend to make it description 
of some kind: the whining cant of love, except in real 
passion, and by a masterly hand, is to me as insufferable 
as the preaching cant of old Father Smeaton, Whig- 
minister at Kilmaurs. Darts, flames, Cupids, loves, 
graces, and all that farrago, are just a Mauchline 
sacrament, a senseless rabble. 

I got an excellent poetic epistle yesternight from the 
old, venerable author of Tullochgorum, John of Baden- 
yon, &c. I suppose you know he is a clergyman. It is 
by far the finest poetic compliment I ever got. I will 
send you a copy of it. 

I go on Thursday or Friday to Dumfries to wait on 
M** Miller about his farms.—Do tell that to Lady 
M'Kenzie, that she may give me credit for a little 
wisdom. ‘I Wisdom dwell with Prudence.’ What a 
blessed fire-side! How happy should I be to pass a 
winter evening under their venerable roof! and smoke 
a pipe of tobacco, or drink water-gruel with them! 
What solemn, lengthened, laughter—quashing gravity 
of phiz! What sage remarks on the good-for-nothing 
sons and daughters of indiscretion and folly! And what 
frugal lessons, as we straitened the fire-side circle, on 
the uses of the poker and tongs! 

Miss NDmmoJ is very well, and begs to be remem- 
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bered in the old way to you. I used all my eloquence, 
all the persuasive flourishes of the hand, and heart¬ 
melting modulation of periods in my power, to urge 
her out to Hervieston, but all in vain. My rhetoric 
seems quite to have lost its effect on the lovely half of 
mankind. I have seen the day—but that is a tale of 
other years.’—In my conscience I believe that my 
heart has been so oft on fire that it is absolutely vitrified. 

I look on the sex with something like the admiration 
with which I regard the starry sky in a frosty December 
night. I admire the beauty of the Creator’s workman¬ 
ship; I am charmed with the wild but graceful eccen¬ 
tricity of their motions, and—wish them good night. I 
mean this with respect to a certain passion dont j’ai eu 
I’honneur d’etre un miserable esclave; as for friendship, 
you and Charlotte have given me pleasure, permanent 
pleasure, ‘which the world cannot give nor take away,’ 

I hope; and which will outlast the heavens and the 
earth.— 

144. Patrick Miller 
Sir, 

1 was spending a few days at Sir William Murray’s, 
Oughtertyre and did not get your oblidging letter till 
today I came to town.— 1 was still more unlucky in 
catching a miserable cold for which the medical gentle¬ 
men have ordered me into close confinement, ‘under 
pain of Death!’ the severest of penalties.—In two or 
three days, if I get better, and if I hear at your lodgings 
that you are still at Dalswinton, I will take a ride to 
Dumfries directly.—From something in your last, I 
would wish to explain my idea of being your Tenant. 
—I want to be a farmer in a small farm, about a plough- 
gang, in a pleasant country, under the auspices of a good 
landlord.—I have no foolish notion of being a Tenant 
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on easier terms than another.—To find a farm where 
one can live at all, is not easy.—I only mean living 
soberly, like an old-style farmer, and joining personal 
industry.—The banks of the Nith are as sweet, poetic 
ground as any I ever saw; and besides. Sir, ’tis but 
justice to the feelings of my own heart, and the opinion 
of my best friends, to say that I would wish to call you 
landlord sooner than any landed gentleman I know.— 
These are my views & wishes; and in whatever way you 
think best to lay out your farms, I shall be happy to 
rent one of them.—I shall certainly be able to ride to 
Dalswinton about Cthe]] middle of next week, if I hear 
you are not gone.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Edin^ 20 th Oct. \ your oblidged humble servt 

1787/ Rob"^ Burns 

145. James Hoy 

[[Enclosing Song: Streams that glide in orient plains'^ 
Sir, 

I will defend my conduct, in giving you this trouble, 
on the best of Christian principles—‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.—I shall certainly, among my legacies, leave my 
latest curse to that unlucky predicament which hurried 
me, tore me away from Castle Gordon.—May that 
obstinate son of Latin Prose be curst to Scotch-mile 
periods, and damn’d to seven league paragraphs; while 
Declension & Conjugation, Gender, Number, and Time, 
under the ragged banners of Dissonance and Disarrange¬ 
ment eternally rank against him in hostile array!!!!!! 

Allow me. Sir, to strengthen the small claim I have 
to your acquaintance, by the following request. An 
engraver, James Jolinson, in Edin’’ has, not from 
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mercenary views but from an honest Scotch enthusiasm, 
set about collecting all our native Songs and setting 
them to music; particularly those that have never been 
set before.—Clarke, the well-known Musician, presides 
over the musical arrangement; and D'’® Beattie & 
Blacklock, Tytler, Woodhouselee, and your humble 
servt to the utmost of his small power, assist in collect¬ 
ing the old poetry, or sometimes to a fine air to make a 
stanza, when it has no words.—The inclosed is one 
which, like some other misbegotten brats, ‘too tedious 
to mention,’ claims a parental pang from my Hardship. 
—I suppose it will appear in Johnson’s second Number; 
the first was published before my acquaintance with 
him.—My request is; ‘Cauld kail in Aberdeen’ is one 
intended for this Number; and I beg a copy of his Grace 
of Gordon’s words to it, which you were so kind as 
repeat to me,—You may be sure we won’t prefix the 
Author’s name, except you like; tho’ I look on it as no 
small merit to this work that the names of many of the 
Authors of our old Scotch Songs, names almost forgotten, 
will be inserted.—I do not well know where to write 
to you I rather write at you; but if you will be so 
oblidging, immediately on receipt of this, as to write 
me a few lines; I shall perhaps pay you in kind, tho’ 
not in quality.—Johnson’s terms are: each Number, 
a handsome pocket volume, to consist at least of a 
hundred Scotch Songs, with basses for the Harpsichord, 
&c.; the price to Subscribers, 5, to non-sub:, 6sh.— 
He will have three Numbers I conjecture.— 

My direction for two or three weeks will be, at M*" 

William Cruikshank’s, St. James’s Square, Newtown, 
Edin*"— 

Edin*" 20th Oct: 1 

1787/ 


I am, Sir, Yours to command 

Rob'*' Burns 
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146. John Richmond 


My dear Sir, 

I have been rambling over the world ever since I saw 
you, through the heart of the Highlands as far as 
Inverness and back by the north coast the whole rout to 
Dundee.—I have done nothing else but visited cas¬ 
cades, prospects, ruins and Druidical temples, learned 
Highland tunes and pickt up Scotch songs, Jacobite 
anecdotes, &c. these two months.—It will be a fort¬ 
night at least before I leave Edin*", and if you come in 
for the winter session when it sits down, perhaps we 
shall have the mutual pleasure of meeting once more in 
auld Reekie.—I lodge at M*" Cruikshank’s, N® 2*^, S*= 
James's square, Newtown.— 

I hope you enjoy good health, good spirits and some 
hope, the great Beaume de vie in this world.—Give my 
Compliments to William Duncan first time you see 
him.— 

I am busy at present assisting with a Collection of 
Scotch Songs set to Music by an Engraver in this town. 
—It is to contain all the Scotch Songs, those that have 
been already set to music and those that have not, that 
can be found.— 

I long much to hear from you, how you are, what are 
your views, and how your little girl comes on.—By the 
way, I hear I am a girl out of pocket and by careless, 
murdering mischance too, which has provoked me and 
vexed me a good deal.—I beg you will write me by 
j 30 St immediately on receipt of this, and let me Imow 
the news of Armour’s family, if the world begin to 


talk of Jean’s appearance any way.— 
Farewel, my dear Sir! 

Edin^ 25 th Oct; \ 

1787) 


Rob'*' Burns 


SI 
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147. Rev. John Skinner 

Edinburgh, October 2oth, 1T5T._ 

Reverend and Venerable Sir, 

Accept, in plain dull prose, my most sincere thanks 
for the best poetical compliment I ever received. I 
assure vou. Sir, as a poet, you have conjured up an 
airy demon of vaniU' in my fancy, which the best 
abilities in your other capaciu* would be ill able to lay. 

I regret, and while I li\ e shall regret, that when I was 
in the north, I had not the pleasure of paying a younger 
brother’s dutiful respect to the Author of the best 
Scotch song ever Scotland sa%v,—‘TuUochgorum’s my 
delight I' The world may think slightingly of the craft 
of song-making, if they please; but, as Job says—‘01 
that mine adversary* had wxinen a book!’ let them try. 
There is a certain something in the old Scotch songs, a 
wild happiness of thought and expression, which pecu¬ 
liarly marks them, not only from English songs, but 
also from the modem efforts of song-\\Tights, in our 
native manner and language. The only remains of this 
enchantment, these spells of the imagination, rests with 
you. Our true brother, Ross of Lochlee, was likewise 
‘ouTe cannie’—a ‘wild warlock’—but now he sings 
among the ‘Sons of the morning.’ I ha\'e often 
wished, and will certainly endeavour, to form a kind of 
common acquaintance among all the genuine sons of 
Caledonian song. The world, busy in low prosaic 
pursuits, may overlook most of us;—but ‘reverence 
thyself.’ The world is not our pefrs ,—so we challenge 
the juiy. W'e can lash that world,—and find our¬ 
selves a veiy* great source of amusement and happiness 
independent of that world. There is a work going 
on in Edinburgh, just now, which claims your best 
assistance. An Engraver in this town hajg set about 
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collecting and publishing all the Scotch Songs, with the 
Music, that can be found. Songs in the English language, 
if by Scotchmen, are admitted; but the music must all 
be Scotch. Drs Beattie and Blacklock are lending a hand, 
and the first musician in town presides over that depart¬ 
ment. I have been absolutely crazed about it, collecting 
old stanzas, and every information remaining, respecting 
their origin, authors, &c. This last is but a very frag¬ 
ment business; but at the end of his second number,— 
the first is already published,—a small account will be 
given of the authors, particularly to preserve those of 
latter times. Your three songs, ‘Tullochgorum, John 
of Badenyon,’and ‘Ewie wi’ the crookit Horn,’ go in this 
second number. I was determined, before I got your 
letter, to write you, begging that you would let me 
know where the editions of these pieces may be found, 
as you would wish them to continue in future times; 
and if you would be so kind to this undertaking as 
send any Songs, of your own or others, that you would 
think proper to publish. Your name will be inserted 
among the other authors,—‘Nill ye, will ye.’ One half 
of Scotland already give your songs to other authors. 
Paper is done. I beg to hear from you; the sooner the 
better, as I leave Edinburgh in a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

1 am, with the warmest sincerity. Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 

Robert Burns 


159. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

I can say with truth. Madam, that I never met with 
a person in my life whom I more anxiously wished to 
meet again than yourself.—^Tonight I was to have had 
that very great pleasure—I was intoxicated with the 
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idea—but an unlucky fall from a coach has so bruised 
one of my knees, that I can’t stir niy leg off the cushion. 
So, if I don’t see you again, I shall not rest in my grave 
for chagrin.—I was vexed to the soul I had not seen 
you sooner; I determined to cultivate your friendship 
with the enthusiasm of Religion; but thus has Fortune 
ever served me.—I cannot bear the idea of leaving 
Edin** without seeing you—1 kiiovv not how to account 
for it—I am strangely taken with some people; nor am 
I often mistaken. You are a stranger to me; but 1 am 
an odd being: some yet unnamed feelings; things, not 
principles, but better than whims, carry me farther than 
boasted reason ever did a Philosopher. 

Farewell every happiness be yours! 


Saturday even: 
C8 Dec. 17873 


Rob'*' Burns 


QSt. James’ Sq*" No 23 


160. Margaret Chalmers 

Edinburgh, Dec. 12, 1787. 

I am here under the care of a surgeon, with a bruised 
limb extended on a cushion; and the tints of my mind 
vying with the livid horror preceding a midnight 
thunderstorm. A drunken coachman was the cause of 
the first, and incomparably the lightest evil; misfortune, 
bodily constitution, hell and myself, have formed a 
‘Quadruple Alliance’ to guarantee the other. I got my 
fall on Saturday, and am getting slowly better. 

I have taken tooth and nail to the bible, and am got 
through the five books of Moses, and half way in 
Joshua. It is really a glorious book. I sent for my book¬ 
binder today, and ordered him to get me an octavo 
bible in sheets, the best paper and print in town; and 
bind it with all the elegance of his craft. 
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I would give my best song to my worst enemy, I 
mean the merit of making it, to have you and Charlotte 
by me. You are angelic creatures, and would pour oil 
and wine into my wounded spirit. 

I inclose you a proof copy of the ‘Banks of the Devon,* 
which present with my best wishes to Charlotte. The 
'Ochel-hills* you shall probably have next week for 
yourself. None of your fine speeches! 


163. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

Your last, my dear Madam, had the effect on me that 
Job’s situation had on his friends, when ‘they sat down 
seven days and seven nights astonied, and spake not a 
word.’—‘Pay my addresses to a married woman!’ I 
started as if I had seen the ghost of him I had injured: I 
recollected my expressions; some of them indeed were, 
in the law phrase, ‘habit and repute,’ which is being 
half guilty.—I cannot positively say. Madam, whether 
my heart might not have gone astray a little; but I can 
declare, upon the honor of a Poet that the vagrant has 
wandered unknown to me.—I have a pretty handsome 
troop of Follies of my own; and, like some other 
people’s retinue, they are but undisciplined blackguards: 
but the luckless rascals have something of honor in 
them; they would not do a dishonest thing.— 

To meet with an unfortunate woman, amiable and 
young; deserted and widowed by those who were bound 
by every tie of Duty. Nature and Gratitude, to protect, 
comfort and cherish her; add to all, when she is perhaps 
one of the first of Lovely Forms and Noble Minds, the 
Mind too that hits one’s taste as the joys of Heaven do 
a Saint—should a vague infant-idea, the natural child 
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of Imagination, thoughtlessly peep o^•e^ the fence— 
were you, ^ly Friend, to sit in judgement, and the poor, 
airj" Straggler brought before you, trembling, self- 
condemned; with artless eyes, brimful of contrition, 
looking w'istfull 3 " on its Judge—you could not. My 
dear Madam, condemn tlie hapless WTetch to ‘death 
without benefit of Clergj'?’ 

I won’t tell you what reply my heart made to your 
raillery of ‘Seven Years;’ but I will give you what a 
brother of mv trade savs on the same allusion— 

The Patriarch to gain a wife 
Chaste, beautiful and j-oung. 

Serv’d fourteen \’ears a painful life 
And never thought it long: 

O were you to reward such cares, 

And life so long would sta\-. 

Not fourteen but four hundred years 
Would seem as but one dav! 

I have WTitten 3 ’ou this scrawl because I have nothing 
else to do, and 3 ’ou ma^’ sit down and find fault with it if 
j'ou have no better wa\' of consuming 3 ’our time; but 
finding fault with the vaguings of a Poet’s fanc}’ is mucli 
such another business as Xerxes chastising the waves 
of Hellespont.— 

My limb now allows me to sit in some peace; to 
walk I have yet no prospect of, as I can’t mark it to the 
ground.— 

I have just noNV looked over what I have written, and 
it is such a chaos of nonsense that I daresaj" 3 ’ou will 
throw it into the fire, and call me an idle, stupid fellow; 
but whatever you think of my brains, believe me to be, 
w'ith the most sacred respect, and heart-felt esteem, 

y*ly dear Madam, j’our humble servant 
Cao Dec? 17873 Rob"^ Burns 
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Letter 166 


166 . Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

I beg your pardon, my dear ‘Clarinda,’ for the frag¬ 
ment scrawl I sent you yesterday.—I really don’t know 
what I wrote. A gentleman for whose character, abili¬ 
ties, and critical knowledge I have the highest venera¬ 
tion, called in, just as I had begun the second sentence, 
and I would not make the Porter wait.—I read to my 
much-respected friend several of my own bagatelles and 
among others your lines which I had copied out.— 
He began some criticisms on them as on the other pieces, 
when I informed him they were the work of a young 
lady in this town; which I assure you made him stare. 
—My learned friend seriously protested that he did not 
believe any young woman in Edin*" was capable of such 
lines; and if you know anything of Professor Gregory 
you will neither doubt of his abilities nor his sincerity. 
—I do love you if possible still better for having so fine 
a taste and turn for Poesy,—I have again gone wrong 
in my usual unguarded way, but you may erase the 
word, and put esteem, respect, or any other tame Dutch 
expression you please in its place.—I believe there 
is no holding converse, or carrying on correspondence, 
with an amiable woman, much less a gloriously amiable^ 
fine woman, without some mixture of that delicious 
Passion, whose most devoted Slave I have more than 
once had the honor of being: but why be hurt or offended 
on that account.? Can no honest man have a prepo[3sse;]s- 
sion for a fine woman, but he must run his head against 
an intrigue.? Take a little of the tender witchcraft of 
Love, and add it to the generous, the honorable senti¬ 
ments of manly Friendship; and I know but one more 
delightful morsel, which few, few in any rank ever 
taste.—Such a composition is like adding cream to 
strawberries—it not only gives the fruit a more 
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elegant richness, but has a peculiar deliciousness of its 

0\NT1.- 

I inclose you a few lines I composed on a late melan¬ 
choly occasion.—I will not give above five or six copies 
of it at all, and I would be hurt if any friend should give 

any copies without my consent.— 

You cannot imagine, Clarinda, (I like the idea of 
Arcadian names in a commerce of this kind) how much 
store I have set by the hopes of your future friendship. 
—I don’t know if you have a just idea of my character, 
but I wish you to see me as I am .—I am, as most people 
of my trade are, a strange will o’ wisp being; the victim 
too frequently of much imprudence and many follies.— 
My great constituent elements are Pride and Passion: 
the first I have endeavoured to humanise into integrety 
and honour; the last makes me a Devotee to the warmest 
degree of enthusiasm, in Love, Religion, or Friendship; 
either of them or all together as I happen to be inspired. 
—’Tis true, I never saw you but once; but how much 
acquaintance did I form with you in that once! don’t 
think I flatter you or have a design upon you, Clarinda; 

I have too much pride for the one, and too little cold 
contrivance for tlie other; but of all God’s creatures 1 
ever could approach in the beaten way of my acquain¬ 
tance, you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, the 
most permanent impression.—I say the most per¬ 
manent, because I know myself well, and how far 1 can 
promise either on my prepossessions or powers.— 
^^'h 3 ’ are you unhappy: and why are so man}" of our 
fellow-creatures, unworth}’ to belong to the same 
species witii you, blest with all they can wish? You have 
a hand all benevolent to give; why were you denyed the 
pleasure? You have a heart form’d, gloriously form’d, 
for all the most refined luxuries of love; why was tliat 
heart ever WTungr O Clarinda! shall we not meet in a 
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State, some yet unknown state of Being, where the 
lavish hand of Plenty shall minister to the highest wish 
of Benevolence; and where the chill north-wind of 
Prudence shall never blow over the flowery fields of 
Enjoyment? If we do not, Man was made in vain! I 
deserv’d most of the unhappy hours that have lingered 
over my head; they were the wages of my labour; but 
what unprovoked Demon, malignant as Hell, stole 
upon the confidence of unmistrusting busy Fate, and 
dash’d your cup of life with undeserved sorrow?— 

Let me know how long your stay will be out of town; 

I shall count the hours till you inform me of your 
return.—Cursed etiquette forbids your seeing me just 
now; and so soon as I can walk 1 must bid Edin*' adieu. 
—Lord, why was I born to see misery which I cannot 
relieve, and to meet with friends whom I can’t enjoy! 

1 look back with the pang of unavailing avarice on my 
loss in not knowing you sooner: all last winter; these 
three months past; what luxury of intercourse have I 
not lost! Perhaps tho’ ’twas better for my peace.— 
You see I am either above, or incapable of Dissimula¬ 
tion.—I believe it is want of that particular genius.— 

I despise Design, because I want either coolness or 
wisdom to be capable of it.—I may take a fort by storm, 
but never by Siege.— 

I am interrupted—Adieu! my dear Clarinda! 

Friday eve Sylvander 

[[28 Dec. 1787] 


167. Francis Howden 

The bearer of this will deliver you a small shade to 
set; which, my dear Sir, if you would highly oblidge 
a poor cripple devil as I am at present, you will finish 
at farthest against tomorrow evening.—It goes a 
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hundred miles into the country; and if it is at me by 
five o’clock tomorrow evening, I have an opportunity 
of a private hand to convey it; if not, I don’t know how 
to get it sent.—Set it just as you did the others you did 
for me, ‘in the neatest and cheapest manner;’ both to 
answer as a breastpin, and with a ring to answer as a 
locket.—Do, despatch it; as it is, I believe, the pledge 
of Love, and perhaps the prelude to ma-tri-mo-ny.— 
Everybody knows the auld wife’s observation when 
she saw a poor dog going to be bang’d—‘God help us! 
it’s the gate we hae a’ to gang!’— 

The Parties, one of them at least, is a very particular 
acquaintance of mine; the honest lover.—He only needs 
a little of an advice which my grandmother, rest her soul! 
often gave me, and I as often neglected—‘Leuk twice or 
ye loup ance!’— 

Let me conjure you, my friend, by the bended bow 
of Cupid; by the unloosed cestus of Venus; by the 
lighted torch of Hymen, that you will have the locket 
finished by the time mentioned! And if your Worship 
would have as much Christian charity as call with it 
yourself, and comfort a poor wretch, not wounded 
indeed by Cupid’s arrow, but bruised by a good, 
serious, agonizing, damn’d, hard knock on the knee— 
you will gain the earnest prayers, when he does pray, of, 

D** Sir, your humble serv‘ 


St. James’s Square No. 2^ Attic story. 


Rob'^ Burns 


168. Richard Brown 
My dear Sir, 

I have met with few things in life which has given me 
more pleasure than Fortune’s kindness to you, since 
those days in which we met in the vale of misery; as I 
can honestly say, that I never met with a man who more 
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truly deserved it, or to whom my heart more truly 
wish’d it.—I have been much indebted, since that time, 
to your story and sentiments, for steeling my heart 
against evils of which I have had a pretty decent share. 
—My will-o’-wisp fate, you know: do you recollect a 
Sunday we spent in Eglinton woods? you told me, on 
my repeating some verses to you, that you wondered I 
could resist the temptation of sending verses of such 
merit to a magazine: ’twas actually this that gave me 
an idea of my own pieces which encouraged me to en¬ 
deavour at the character of a Poet.—I am happy to hear 
that you will be two or three months at home: as soon 
as a bruised limb will permit me, I shall return to 
Ayrshire—and we shall meet! 

'And faith I hope we’ll no sit dumb, 

Nor yet cast out!’* 

I have much to tell you, ‘of Men, their manners, & 
their ways;’ perhaps a little of t’other Sex.—Apropos, 
I beg to be remembered to Mrs. Brown; there, I doubt 
not, my dear friend, but you have found substantial 
happiness.—I am impatient to see her, as well as you. 
I expect to find you something of an altered, but not, a 
different man: the wild, bold, generous young fellow 
composed into the steady affectionate husband, and the 
fondly careful Parent.—For me, 1 am just the same will- 
o’-wisp being 1 used to be.—About the first, and fourth 
quarters of the moon, I generally set in for the trade- 
winds of wisdom; but about the full, and change, I am 
the luckless victim of mad tornadoes, w'hich blow me 
into chaos.—Almighty Love still ‘reigns and revels’ in 
my bosom; and I am at this moment ready to hang 
myself for a young Edim widow, who has wit and 

^ Ramsay: Answer to Hamilton of GUbertfield^s First EpistUi closing lines* 
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beauty more murderously fatal than the assassinating 
stiletto of the Sicilian banditti, or the poisoned arrow 
of the savage African. My Highland durk, that used to 
hang beside my crutches, I have gravely removed into 
a neighbouring closet, the key of which I cannot com¬ 
mand; in case of spring-tide paroxysms.—You may 
guess of her wit by the following verses which she sent 
me the other day— 

'Talk not of Love, it gives me pain, 

‘For Love lias been my foe; 

‘He bound me with an iron chain, 

‘And plung’d me deep in woe I 

‘But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
‘My heart was form’d to prove: 

There welcome win and wear the prize, 

‘But never talk of Love. 

‘Your Friendship much can make me blest, 

'O, why that bliss destroy! 

‘Why urge the odious, one request 
‘You know I must deny!’ 

My best compliments to our friend, Allan. Adieu! 
Edinr, 30th Dec. \ Burns 

17871 


170. Mrs. Agnes MCLehose 

[[4 January 1788|] 

You are right, my dear Clarinda: a friendly corre¬ 
spondence goes for nothing, except one write their 
undisguised sentiments.—Yours please me for their 
intrinsic merit, as well as because they are yours ; which, 
I assure Cyou^l is to me a high recommendation.— 
Your religious sentiments. Madam, I revere.—If you 
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have, on some suspicious evidence, from some lying 
oracle, learnt that I despise or ridicule so sacredly 
important a matter as real Religion, you have, my 
Clarinda, much misconstrued your friend.—‘I am not 
mad, most noble Festus!’* Have you ever met a perfect 
character.? Do we not sometimes rather exchange faults 
than get rid of them? For instance; I am perhaps tired 
with and shocked at a life, too much the prey of giddy 
inconsistencies and thoughtless follies; by degrees 
I grow sober, prudent, and statedly pious—I say 
statedly, because the most unaffected devotion is not at 
all inconsistent with my first character—I join the 
world in congratulating myself on the happy change.— 
But let me pry more narrowly into tliis affair; have I, 
at bottom, anything of a secret pride in these endow¬ 
ments and emmendations? have I nothing of a Presby- 
terean sourness, a hypercritical severity, when I survey 
my less regular neighbours? in a word, have I miss’d all 
those nameless and numberless modifications of indis¬ 
tinct selfishness, which are so near our own eyes, we 
can scarcely bring them within our sphere of vision, and 
which the luiown spotless cambric of our character hides 
from the ordinary Observer?— 

My definition of Worth is short: Truth and Hum¬ 
anity respecting our fellow-creatures; Reverence and 
Humility in the presence of that Being, my Creator and 
Preserver, and who, I have every reason to believe, will 
one day be my Judge.—The first part of my definition 
is the creature of unbiassed Instinct; the last is the child 
of after Reflection.—Where I found these two essen¬ 
tials; I would gently note, and slightly mention, any 
attendant flaws—flaws, the marks, the consequences of 
Human nature.— 

I can easily enter into the sublime pleasures that your 

* Acts xxvi. 25 . 
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strong imagination and keen sensibility must derive 
from Religion, particularly if a little in the shade of 
misfortune; but 1 own I cannot, without a marked 
grudge, see Heaven totally engross so amiable so 
charming a woman as my friend Clarinda; and should 
be very well pleased at a circumstance that would put it 
in the power of Somebody, happy Somebody! to divide 
her attention, with all the delicacy and tenderness of an 
earthly attachment.— 

You will not easily persuade me that you have not 
gotten a grammatical knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage.—So far from being inaccurate, you are elegant 
beyond any woman of mj' acquaintance, except one 
whom I wish you knew'.— 

Your last verses to me have so delighted me, that I 
have got an excellent old Scots air tliat suits the mea¬ 
sure, and you shall see them in print in the ‘Scots 
Musical NIuseum’, a work publishing by a friend of 
mine in this town.—I want four stanzas ; you gave me 
but three, and one of them alluded to an expression in 
my former letter; so I have taken your two first verses, 
with a slight alteration in the second, and have added 
a third, but you must help me to a fourth.—Here they 
are: the latter half of the first stanza would have been 
w orth}' of Sappho; I am in raptures with it— 

Talk not of Love, it gives me pain. 

For Love has been my foe: 

He bound me w ith an iron chain. 

And sunk me deep in woe. 

But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove: 

There, welcome win and wear the prize. 

But never talk of Love! 
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Your friendship much can make me blest, 

O why that bliss destroy! 

only 

Why urge the odious one request, 

will 

You know I must deny! 

The alteration in the 9A st. is no improvement, but 
there was a slight inaccuracy in your rhyme.—^The 3*^, 
I only offer to your choice, and have left two words for 
your determination.—The air is ‘The banks of Spey,’ 
and is most beautiful.— 

Tomorrow evening I intend taking a chair, and pay¬ 
ing a visit at Park-Place to a much valued old friend.— 
If I could be sure of finding you at home, and I will send 
one of the chairmen to call, I would spend from five to 
six o’clock with you, as I go passt. I cannot [;do]] more 
at this time, as I have something on my hand that hurries 
me much.—I propose giving you the first call, my old 
friend the second, and Miss Nimmo as I return home.— 
Do not break any engagement for me, as I will spend 
another evening with you at any rate before I leave 
town.— 

Do not tell me that you are pleased when your friends 
inform you of your faults.—I am ignorant what they 
are; but I am sure they must be such evanescent trifles, 
compared with your personal and mental accomplish¬ 
ments, that I would despise the ungenerous, narrow 
soul who would notice any shadow of imperfections you 
may seem to have, any other way than in the most 
delicate agreeable raillery.—Coarse minds are not 
aware how much they injure the keenly feeling tie of 
.bosom-friendship, when in their foolish ofRciousness 
they mention what nobody cares for recollecting. 
People of nice sensibility and generous minds have 
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a certain intrinsic dignity, that fires at being trifled 
with, or towered, or even too nearly approached.— 

You need make no apology for long letters: I am 
even with you.—Many happy New-years to you, charm¬ 
ing Clarinda! I can’t dissemble were it to shun per¬ 
dition—He who sees you as I have done and does not 
love you, deserves to be damn’d for his stupidity I He 
who loves you, and would injure you, deserves to be 
doubly damn’d for his villainy! Adieu. 

Sylvander 

P.S.—What would you think of this for a fourth stanza? 

Your thought, if Love must harbour there, 
Conceal it in that thought. 

Nor cause me from my bosom tear 
The very friend I sought. 

171. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

Some days, some nights, nay some hourSy like the ‘ten 
righteous persons in Sodom,’ save the rest of the vapid 
tiresome, miserable months and years of life.—One of, 
these hourSy my dear Clarinda blesst me with yester¬ 
night.— 

-'One well spent hour, 

'In such a tender circumstance for Friends, 

'Is better than an age of common time!’ 

Thomson* 

My favorite feature in Milton’s Satan is, his manly 
fortitude in supporting what cannot be remedied—in 
short, the wild broken fragments of a noble, exalted 
mind in ruins.—I meant no more by saying he was 
a favorite hero of mine.— 

I mention’d to you my letter to Moore, giving an 
account of my life: it is truth, every word of it; and will 

* Alfred: A Alasqtu, Act I, sc. 6, altered. 
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give you the just idea of a man whom you have honor’d 
with your friendship.—I am afraid you will hardly be 
able to make sense of so torn a piece.—Your verses 
I shall muse on—deliciously^—as I gaze on your image 
in my mind’s eye, in my heart’s core: they will be in 
time enough for a week to come.—I am truly happy 
your head-ach is better.—O, how can Pain or Evil be 
so daringly, unfeelingly, cruelly savage as to wound so 
noble a mind, so lovely a form! 

My little fellow is all my Namesake.—Write me 
soon.—My every, strongest good wishes attend you, 
Clarinda. 


Saturday noon \ 
15 Jan., 1788]]/ 


Sylvander 


I know not what I have wrote—I am pestered with 
people around me— 


172. Robert Graham 
Sir 

When I had the honor of being introduced to you at 
Atholehouse, I did not think of putting that acquain¬ 
tance so soon to the test.—When Lear, in Shakespeare, 
asks old Kent why he wished to be in his service, he 
answers, ‘Because you have that in your face which I 
could like to call Master;’ for some such similar reason. 
Sir, do I now solicit your Patronage.—You know, I 
dare say, of an application I lately made to your Board, 
to be admitted an Officer of Excise.—I have, according 
to form, been examined by a Supervisor, and today I 
eive in his Certificate with a request for an Order for 
instructions.—In this affair, if I succeed, I am afraid 
I shall but too much need a patronising Friend.—Pro¬ 
priety of conduct as a Man, and fidety and attention as 
an Officer, I dare engage for; but with any thing h e 
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business I am totally unacquainted.—The man who till 
within these eighteen months was never the wealthy 
master of ten guineas, can be but ill-acquainted with the 
busy routine.—I had intended to have closed my late 
meteorous appearance on the stage of Life, in the 
country Farmer; but after discharging some filial and 
fraternal claims, I find I could only fight for existence 
in that miserable manner, which I have lived to see 
throw a venerable Parent in the jaws of a Jail; where, 
but for the Poor Man’s last and often best friend. 
Death, he might have ended his days.— 

I know, Sir, that to need your goodness is to have a 
claim on it; may I therefore beg your Patronage to for¬ 
ward me in this affair till I be appointed to a Division; 
where, by the help of rigid Economy, I shall try to sup¬ 
port that Independance so dear to my soul, but which 
has too often been so distant from my situation.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

St. James’ Square! your most humble serv* 

Monday morn: / Robert Burns 


176. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

Saturday Morn: 

[^12 January I788|] 

Your thoughts on Religion, Clarinda, shall be wel¬ 
come.—You may perhaps distrust me when \ say ’tis 
also my favorite topic; but mine is the Religion of the 
bosom.—I hate the very idea of controversial divinity; 
as I firmly believe, that every honest, upright man, of 
whatever sect, will be accepted of the Deity.—If your 
verses, as you seem to hint, contain censure, except you 

want an occasion to break with me, don’t send them._ 

I have a little infirmity in my disposition, that where 
I fondly love or highly esteem, I cannot bear reproach.— 
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‘Reverence thyself' is a sacred maxim, and I wish to 
cherish it.—I think I told you Lord Bolinbroke’s saying 
to Swift—‘Adieu, dear Swift! with all thy faults I love 
thee entirely; make an effort to love me with all mine.’ 
—A glorious sentimenp,] and without which there can 
be no friendship! I do highly, very highly esteem you 
indeed, Clarinda; you merit it all! Perhaps, too, I scorn 
dissimulation! I could fondly love you: judge, then, 
what a maddening sting your reproach would be.—‘Oh, 
I have sins to Heaven^ but none to youV With what 
pleasure would I meet you today, but I cannot walk to 
meet the fly,—I hope to be able to see you, on footy 
about the middle of next week.— 

I am interrupted—Perhaps you are not sorry for it— 
You will tell me—but I won’t anticipate blame.—O 
Clarinda! did you know how dear to me is your look of 
kindness, your smile of approbation! you w'ould not, 
either in prose or verse, risque a censorious remark.— 

'Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe!’ 

Sylvander 

185, Margaret Chalmers 

[22 Jan. 1788?:] 

Now for that wayward unfortunate thing, myself. 
I have broke measures with [^Creech]], and last week 
I wrote him a frosty, keen letter. He replied in forms of 
chastisement, and promised me upon his honor that 
I should have the account on Monday; but this is 
Tuesday, and yet I have not heard a word from him. 
God have mercy on me! a poor d-mned, incautious, 
duped, unfortunate fool! The sport, the miserable 
victim of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imagination, 
agonizing sensibility, and bedlam passions! 

‘I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to die!' I had 
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lately ‘a hair-breadth ’scape in th’imminent deadly 
breach’ of love too. Thank, my stars I got off heart- 
whole, ‘waur fleyed than hurt.’—Interruption. 

I have this moment got a hint. ... I fear I am some¬ 
thing like—undone—but I hope for the best. Come, 
stubborn pride, and unshrinking resolution; accompany 
me through this, to me, miserable world! You must not 
desert me! Your friendship I think I can count on, 
though I should date my letters from a marcliing regi¬ 
ment. Early in life, and all my life, I reckoned on a re¬ 
cruiting drum as my forlorn hope. Seriously though, 
life presents me with but a melancholy path: but—my 
limb will soon be sound, and I shall struggle on.— 


187. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

1125 Jan. 17883 

a, m\ life, you have wounded my soul.—Can 
I think of 3 ’our being unhappj-, even tho’ it be not 
described in your pathetic elegance of language, with¬ 
out being miserable? Clarinda, can I bear to be told 
from you, that ‘j'ou will not see me tomorrow night— 
that you wish the hour of parting were come’! Do not 
let us impose on ourselves b\' sounds: if in the moment 
of fond endearment and tender dalliance, I perhaps 
trespassed against the letter of Decorum’s law; I appeal, 
even to j'ou, whether I ever sinned in the very least 
degree against the spirit of her strictest statute.—But 
why, My Love, talk to me in such strong terms; every 
word of which cuts me to the very soul? You know, a 
hint, the slightest signification of your wish, is to me 
a sacred command.—Be reconciled. My Angel, to your 
God, yourself and me; and I pledge you Sylvandefs 
hmior, an oath I dare say, you will trust without reserve, 
that you shall never more have reason to complain of 
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his conduct.—Now, my Love, do not wound our next 
meeting with any averted looks or restrained caresses: 
I have marked the line of conduct, a line I know exactly 
to your taste, and which I will inviolably keep; but do 
not you show the least inclination to make boundaries: 
seeming distrust, where you know you may confide, is 
a cruel sin against Sensibility.— 

‘Delicacy, you know, it was which won me to you at 
‘once —take care that you do not loosen the dearest most 
‘sacred tie that unites us’—Clarinda, I would not have 
stung your soul—I would not have bruised your spirit, 
as that harsh crucifying ‘Take care,’ did mine\ no, not to 
have gained heaven! Let me again appeal to your dear 
Self, if Sylvander, even when he seemingly half trans¬ 
gressed the laws of Decorum, if he did not shew more 
chastised, trembling, faultering delicacy, than the many 
of tlie world do in keeping these laws.— 

O Love and Sensibility, ye have conspired against 
My Peace! I love to madness, and I feel to torture! 
Clarinda, how can I forgive myself that I have ever 
touched a single chord in your bosom with pain! would 
I do it willingly? Would any consideration, any grati¬ 
fication make me do so? O, did you love like me, you 
would not, you could not, deny or put off a meeting with 
the Man who adores you; who would die a thousand 
deaths before he would injure you; and who must soon 
bid you a long farewell!— 

I had proposed bringing my bosom friend, M^ Ainslie, 
tomorrow evening, at his strong request, to see you; as 
he has only time to stay with us about ten minutes, for 
an engagement; but—I shall hear from you: this after¬ 
noon, for mercy’s sake! for, till I hear from you, I am 
wretched.—O Clarinda, the tie that binds me to thee, is 

entwisted, incorporated with my dearest threads of life! 

Sylvander 
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189. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

Sunday noon [127 Jan. 1788J 

I have almost given up the excise idea.—I have been 
just now to wait on a great Person, Miss Nimmo’s 
friend, Stewart.—Wiiy will Great people not only 

deafen us with the din of their equipage, and dazzle us 
with their fastidious pomp, but they must also be so 
very dictatorially wise.^ I have been question’d like a 
child about my matters, and blamed and schooled for 
my Inscription on Stirling window.—Come, Clarinda— 
‘Come, curse me Jacob; come, defy me Israel!’ 


Sunday night. 

I have been with Miss Nimmo. She is indeed, ‘a good 
soul,’ as my Clarinda finely says.—She has reconciled 
me, in a good measure, to the world, with her friendly 
prattle. 

Schetki has sent me the song, set to a fine air of his 
composing.—I have called the song Clarinda: I have 
carried it about in my pocket, and thumbed it over all 

^ trust you have spent a pleasant day: and that no 
idea or recollection of me gives you pain.-— 


Monday morning— 

If my prayers have any weight in Heaven, this morn¬ 
ing looks in on you and finds you in the arms of peace; 

except where it is charmingly interupted by the ardours 
of Devotion.— 

I find so much serenity of mind, so much positive 
pleasure, so much fearless daring toward the world 
when I warm in devotion, or feel the glorious sensation, 
a consciousness of Almighty Friendship, that I am sure 
1 snail soon be a honest Enthusiast— 
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‘How are Thy servants blest, O Lord, 

How sure is their defence I 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence!’ 

[[I am, my dear Madam, 
yours, 

Sylvander]] 


192. James, Earl of Glencairn 

FE 1 [[1788] ZPostmar/i^ 

My Lord, 

I know your Lordship will disapprove of my ideas in 
a request 1 am going to make to you, but I have weighed 
seriously my situation, my hopes and turn of mind, and 
am fully fixed to my scheme if I can possibly effectuate 
it.—I -wish to get into the Excise; I am told that your 
Lordship’s interest will easily procure me the grant 
from the Commissioners; and your Lordship’s Patronage 
and Goodness which have already rescued me from 
obscurity, wretchedness and exile, embolden me to ask 
that interest.—You have put it in my power to save the 
little Home that sheltered an aged mother, two brothers 
and three sisters, from destruction.—My brothers 
lease is but a wretched one, though I think he will prob¬ 
ably weather out the remaining seven years of it.— 
After what I have given and w'ill give him as a small 
farming capital to keep the family together, I guess my 
remaining all will be about two hundred pounds.— 
Instead of beggaring myself with a small dear farm, 
I will lodge my little stock, a sacred deposite, in a bank¬ 
ing-house.—Extraordinary distress, or helpless old age 
have often harrowed my soul with fears; and I have one 
or two claims on me in the name of father: I will stoop 
to anything that honesty warrants to have it in my 
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power to leave them some bener remembrance of me 
than the odium of illegitimacy.— 

These, my Lord, are my \ iews: I have resolved from 
tile maturest deliberation: and now I am fixed, I shall 
lea\ e no stone unturned to carry my resolve into execu¬ 
tion.—Your Lordship’s Patronage is by far the strength 
of my hopes; nor have I yet applied to any body else.— 
Indeed I know not how to apply to any body else.—I 
am ill-qualified to dog the heels of Greatness with the 
impertinence of Solicitation, and tremble nearly as much 
at the idea of the cold promise as the cold denial; but to 
your Lordship I ha\ e not only the honor, the happiness, 
but the pleasure of beine, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s much oblidged and deeply indebted 

Humble Serv^ 
Rob"^ Blrs's 

P.S. I ha\-e inclosed your Lordship, Holy Willie: and 
will wait on vou the t>e?innin 5 of next week, as aeainst 
then I hope to ha\e settled my business with NP 
Creech.— 


196. John Richmond 
D- Richmond, 

.\s I hope to see you soon, I shall not trouble you 
with a long letter of Edin*^ news.—Indeed there is 
nothing worth mentioning to \'ou; ever\' thing going 
on as usual ^liouses building, bucks struttinsr, ladies 
flaring, blackguards sculking, whores leering, &;c. in 
the old way.—I have not got, nor will not for some 
time, get the better of my bruised knee ; but I have laid 
aside my crutches.—A lame Poet is unluckv; lame 
verses is an ever>‘day circumstance.—I saw Smith lately; 
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hale and hearty as formerly.—I have heard melancholly 
enough accounts of Jean: ’tis an unlucky affair,— 

I am ever. My dear Sir, yours 
Edinr 7th peb. 1788} Rob"^ Burns 

198. Mrs. Dunlop 

The much respected Patroness of my early Muse cer¬ 
tainly deserved a better return from me than to let her 
excellent, her kind letter remain so long unanswered. 
—Your elegant epistle, Madam, and your very hand¬ 
some present, as handsomely delivered, struck me so 
much, that I immediately made a private vow to give 
you a few verses on the subject; or at least, write you 
such a Post-sheet as would be a pennyworth at six¬ 
pence.—I have failed in both.—Some important business 
respecting my future days, and the miserable dunning 
and plaguing of Creech, has busied me till I am good 
for nothing.—Your criticisms and observations on the 
President's Elegy are just.—I am sick of writing where 
my bosom is not strongly interested.—Tell me what 
you think of the following? there, the bosom was perhaps 
a little interested — 

Clarinda, Mistress of my soul, 

[Etc. See Oxford Burns, p. 354 ] 

M*" Schetky, the celebrated Musician, has done these 
lines the honor of setting them to music.—^The follow¬ 
ing is a jeu d’esprit of t'other day, on a despairing 
Lover carrying me to see his Dulcinea— 

Anna, thy charms my bosom fire, 

[Etc. See Oxford Burns, p. 42 *] 

I do not know whether I have not, sometime or other, 
sent you my Epigram on Elphinstone’s translation of, 
and commentaries on Martial, the famous Latin Poet ■ 
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To y.U E- 

O thou, whom Poesy abhors; 

Whom Prose has turned out of doors! 

Heardst thou yon groan—proceed no further! 

’Twas laureird Martial calling Murther! 

1 leave Edin^ on Saturday morning.—If mv horse 
meet me at Glasgow, I will probably do mvself the 
honor of calling at Dunlop-house.— 

Some things, my revered Patroness, in your late 
letters hurt me; not that you sjy them, but' that you 
mistjJce me. —Religion, my honored Madam, has not 
only been all my life my chief dependance, but my 
dearest enjoyment.—I have indeed been the luckless 
victim of wayward Follies; but alas! I have ever been 
more fool tl;an knave.*—A Mathematician without 
Religion, is a probable character: an in'eligious Poet, is 
a Monster.—I have been lately at Lady Wallace’s, and 
was delighted to find Miss Eiunlop a'daughter of the 
Mother; I shall call tliere again ere I leave town.— 

I ha\e the honor to be. Madam, your oblidged 

humble serv^ 

Fdir*r 12 ’^ Feb: ITSS} RoB^ BvRNS 

Rev. John Skinner 

Edinburgh, 14tli Februan-, 17SS. 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

I have been a cripple now near three months, thoucrh 
am getting \astly better, and ha\ e been \erv much 
turned beside, or else I would have wrote vou sooner 
I must beg your pardon for the epistle vou sent me 
appearing m ti.e Magazine. I had given a'copv or two 
to some ot my intimate friends, but did not kno'w of the 
printing of it till tlie publication of the magazine. How- 
€\er, as it does great honour to us both, I hope you will 
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forgive it. The second volume of the songs I mentioned 
to you in my last, is published to-day. I send you a copy, 
which I beg you will accept as a mark of the veneration 
I have long had, and shall ever have, for your character, 
and of the claim I make to your continued acquaintance. 
Your songs appear in the third volume, with your name 
in the index; as I assure you. Sir, I have heard your 
‘Tullochgorum,’ particularly among our west country 
folks, given to many different names, and most com¬ 
monly to the immortal Author of ‘The Minstrel,* who, 
indeed, never wrote anything superior to ‘Gie’s a Sang, 
Montgomery cried.* Your brother has promised me your 
verses to the Marquis of Huntly’s reel, which certainly 
deserve a place in the Collection. My kind host, Mr. 
Cruikshank. of the High School here, and said to be one 
of the best Latins in this age, begs me to make you his 
grateful acknowledgments for the entertainment he has 
got in a Latin publication of yours that I borrowed for 
him from your acquaintance, and my much-respected 
friend in this place, the reverend Dr. Webster. Mr. 
Cruikshank maintains that you write the best Latin since 
Buchanan. I leave Edinburgh tomorrow, but shall return 
in three weeks. Your song you mentioned in your last, 
to the tune of ‘Dumbarton Drums,* and the other, which 
you say was done by a brother by trade of mine, a plow¬ 
man, I shall thank you much for a copy of each. 

I am ever, reverend Sir, 

With the most respectful esteem 
and sincere veneration, yours, 

Robert Burns 


209. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

Kilmarnock, Friday [22 Feb. ITSS] 

I wrote you, my dear Madam, the moment I lighted 
in Glasgow; since then I have not had opportunity; for 
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in Paisley, where I arrived next day, My worthy, wise, 
friend, Pattison, did not allow me a moment’s 
respite.—I was there ten hours; during wliich time 
I was introduced to nine men worth six thousands ; five 
men worth ten thousand; his brother, richly worth 
twenty thousands; and a young Weaver who will have 
thirty thousands good when his fatlier, wlio has no more 
children than the said Weaver and a Whigkirk, dies.— 
M*" P— was bred a zealous Anti-burgher; but, during 
his widowerhood, he has found their strictness incom¬ 
patible with certain compromises he is often obliged to 
make with those Powers of darkness, the devil, the 
world and the flesh; so he, good, merciful man! talked 
privately to me, of tiie absurdity of eternal torments, the 
liberality of sentiment in indulging the honest instincts 
of Nature, the mysteries of Concubinage, &c. He has 
a son however, that at sixteen has repeatedly minted at 
certain priviledges,—only proper for sober, staid men, 
who can use the good things of this life without abusing 
them; but the father’s parental vigilance has hitherto 
hedged him in, amid a corrupt and evil world.—His 
only daughter, who, ‘if the beast be to the fore, and the 
branks bide hale,’ will have seven thousand pound, when 
her old father steps into tlie dark Factory-Office of 
Eternity with his well-thrumm’d web of life; has put 
him again and again in a commendable fit of indigna¬ 
tion by requesting a harpsichord—‘O, these damn’d 
boarding-schools!’ exclaims my prudent friend; ‘she 
was a good spinner and sower, till I was advised by her 
foes and mine to give her a year of Edin^!’ 

After two bottles more, my much-respected friend 
opened up to me a project, a legitimate child of Wisdom 
and Goodsense: *twas no less than a long-thought-on 
and deeply-matur’d design to marry a girl, fully as 
elegant in her form as the famous Priestess whom Saul 
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consulted in his last hours; and who had been 2^ maid 
of honor to his deceased wife.—^This, you may be sure, 
I highly applauded; so I hope for a pair of gloves by 
and by.— 

I spent the two bypast days at Dunlop-house with 
that worthy family to whom I was deeply indebted 
early in my Poetic career; and in about two hours I shall 
present your ‘twa wee sarkies’ to the little fellow.— 
My dearest Clarinda, you are ever present with me; 
and these hours that drawl by among the fools and 
rascals of this world, are only supportable in the idea 
that they are the forerunners of that happy hour that 
ushers me to ‘The Mistress of my soul.’—Next week 
I shall visit Dumfries, and next again, return to Edin^ 
—My letters, in these hurrying dissipated hours, will 

be heavy trash—but you know the Writer.— 

God bless you! 
Sylvander 


210. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

QMossgiel, 23 Feb. 1788]] 

I have just now. My ever dearest Madam, delivered 
your kind present to my sweet, little Bobbie; who 1 find 
a very fine fellow.—Your letter was waiting me. 
Your interview with M^ K[]emp]] opens a wound, ill- 
closed, in my breast: not that I think his friendship of 
so much consequence to you, but because you set such 
a value on it.—Now for a little news that will please 
you.—I, this morning as I came home, called for a cer¬ 
tain woman.—I am disgusted with her; I cannot endure 
her! I, while my heart smote me for the prophanity, 
tried to compare her with my Clarinda: twas set¬ 
ting the expiring glimmer of a farthing taper beside 
the cloudless glory of the meridian sun.—Here was 
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tasteless insipidin*, xulgarin* of soul, and mercenary* 
faNMiing; there, polished good sense, heaven-bom 
genius, and the most generous, the most delicate, the 
most tender Passion.—I have done with her, and 
she with me.— 

ZOne lint of 3/5 is cut crjuay bereZ I set otF tomorrow 
for Dumfries-shire.—’Tis merely out of Compliment to 
Miller, for I know the Excise must be my lot.— 
I \%'ill write you from Dumfries, if these horrid postages 
don’t frighten me.— 

‘^^'hateve^ place, whatever land I see, 

‘My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee: 

‘Still to “Clarinda” turns with ceaseless pain; 

‘.\nd drags, at each remove, a lengthen’d chaini’ 

I just stay to write a few lines before I go to call on 
my friend Gavin Hamilton.—I hate myself as an 
unworthy sinner, because these mter\*iews of old, dear 
friends make me for half a moment almost forget 
Clarinda.— 

Remember tomorrow evening at eight o'clock: I 
shall be with the Father of mercies, at that hour, on 
your account.—Farewell! if the post goes not tonight, 
rU linish the other page tomorrow morning.—■ 

Sylvander 

212. Mrs. Dunlop 
Madam, 

I send with this, Spencer, as I promised; and I already 
rejoice with them that do rejoice’ in anticipating the 
pleasure you w ill have in the fairv- mazes of enchanted 
ground. I return Belisanus* to Sliss Fannv, with my 
grateful thanks for one of the most glorious mental 
entertainments I ever enjoyed.—By the way, 1 suppose 

^Presumably Bi’dsaLre, b%- Jean-Fran?ois Mannomel. which w-as traiis- 
Uted by Arxhui Murphy ia 1767 , and frequendy reprinted thereafter. 
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that hare-brain’d lady, Coila, is now about to move ‘in 
all the majesty of light.*— 

I think Miss Kieth said she had never seen Gray’s 
Poems: I send her a copy of them, which I beg she will 
do me the honor to accept of.— 

The few days I have to spend at home are so hurried 
that I can only write a letter like a merchant’s Order, 
and for some months to come yet, it must be so; but 
I look forward to the time when I shall have got into 
the routine of life, and then a correspondence with one 
or two friends will be, I hope, a great source of my 
happiness.—Allow me. Madam, to remind you of some¬ 
thing like a promise of your continued favors in this 
way: this, I assure you, in the Presbyterean style, I ask 
of grace, not of debt.— 

My most respectful compliments to your two young 
ladies.— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 
your highly oblidged humble serv‘d 

Rob'*' Burns 


Mossgiel 
Feb. 29th 
1788 


220. Richard Brown 

Mauchline 7^^ March 1788 

I have been out of the country, my dear friend, & 
have not had an opportunity of writing till now, when 
I am afraid you will be gone out of the country too.— 
I have been looking at farms; and after all, perhaps I 
may settle in that character.—I have got such a vicious 
bent to idleness, and have ever been so little a man of 
business, that it will take no ordinary effort to bring my 
mind properly in to the routine of business; but you will 
say—*A great effort is worthy you;’ I say so to myself, 
and butter up my vanity with all the stimulating com¬ 
pliments I can think of.—Men of grave, geometrical 
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minds, the sons of, ‘Which was to be demonstrated,’ 
may cry up reason as much as they please; but I have 
always found an honest passion, or native instinct, the 
trustiest auxiliary in the warfare of this world.— 
Reason almost always comes to me, like an unlucky wife 
to a poor devil of a husband—just in time enough to add 
lier reproaches to his other grievances.— 

I found Jean—with her cargo very well laid in; but 
unfortunately moor’d, almost at the mercy of wind and 
tide: I have towed her into convenient harbour where 
she may lie snug till she unload; and have taken the 
command myself—not ostensibly, but for a time, in 
secret.—I am gratified by your kind enquiries after her; 
as after all, I may say with Othello— 

‘Excellent wretch! 

‘Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee!’ 

I go for Edin*" on monday, but will return in a week.— 
I’ll send you the Directory on Weden: next, which I 
suppose will find you time enough.—I got a letter from 
my Edin*’ correspondent, who tells me he has not sent 
it you; for which I am very angry with him.— 
Prosperity and safe return attend you! 

I am ever, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

Rob'*’ Burns 


221. Robert Muir 

Mossgiel 7 th March 1788 

I have partly changed my ideas, my dear Friend, 
since I saw you.—I took old Glenconner with me to 
M*" Millar’s farm, and he was so pleased with it, that 
I have wrote an offer to M^ Millar, which, if he accepts, 
I shall sit down a plain farmer, the happiest of lives 
when a Man can live by it.—In this case I shall not stay 
in Edin^ above a week.—I set out on Monday, and 
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would have come by but there are several small 

sums owing me for my first Edition, about Galston and 
Newmills; and I shall set off so early as to dispatch my 
business and reach Glasgow by night.—When I return, 
I shall devote a forenoon or two to make some kind of 
acknowledgement for all the kindness I owe your 
friendship.—Now that I hope to settle with some credit 
and comfort at liome, there was not any friendship or 
friendly correspondence that promised me more pleasure 
than yours—1 hope I will not be disappointed.—I trust 
the Spring will renew your shattered frame and make 
your friends happy.—You and I have often agreed that 
life is no great blessing on the whole.—The close of life 
indeed, to a reasoning eye is, ‘dark as was chaos, ere the 
infant sun 

‘Was roll’d together, or had try’d his beams 

‘Athwart the gloom profound'— 

But an honest man has nothing to fear.—If we lie down 
in the grave, the whole man a piece of broke machinery, 
to moulder with the clods of the valley—be it so; at 
least there is an end of pain, care, woes and wants: if 
that part of us called Mind, does survive the apparent 
destruction of the man—away with old-wife prejudices 
and tales! Every age and every nation has had a dif¬ 
ferent set of stories; and as the many are always weak, 
of consequence they have often, perhaps always been 
deceived: a man, conscious of having acted an honest 
part among his fellow-creatures; even granting that he 
may have been the sport, at times, of passions and 
instincts; he goes to a great unknown Being who could 
have no other end in giving him existence but to make 
him happy; who gave him those passions and instincts, 

and well knows their force.—■ 

These, my worthy friend, are my ideas: and I know 
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they are not far diiferent from yours.—It becomes a 
man of sense to think for himself; particularly in a case 
where all men are equally interested, and where, indeed, 
all men are equally in the dark.— 

These Copies of mine you have on hand; please send 
ten of them to John Ballantine of the bank in Ayr; 
for the remainder, I’ll write you about them from 
Glasgow.— 

Adieu, my dear Sir! God send us a chearful meeting! 

Rob*^ Burns 


222. Gavin Hamilton 
Sir, 

The language of refusal is to me the most difficult 
language on earth, and you are the man of the world, 
excepting One of Hon'^^® designation, to whom it 
gives me the greatest pain to hold such language.—My 
brother has already got money, and shall want nothing 
in my power to enable him to fulfil his engagement with 
you; but to be security on so large a scale, even for 
a brother, is what I dare not do, except 1 were in such 
circumstances of life as that the worst that might happen 
could not greatly injure me.—I never wrote a letter 
which gave me so much pain in my life, as I Imow the 
unhappy consequences: I shall incur the displeasure of 
a Gentleman for whom I have the highest respect, and 
to whom I am deeply oblidged.— 

I am ever, Sir, 

your oblidged and very humble serv^ 
Mossgiel, Friday Mornl Rob”^ Burns 

[7 March? 1788] / 

228. Richard Brown 

I am monstrously to blame, my dear Sir, in not 
writing you, and sending you the Directory.—I have 
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been getting my tack extended, as I have taken a farm; 
and I have been racking shop accounts with Creech; 
which, both together, with watching, fatigue, and a 
load of Care almost too heavy for my shoulders, have 
in some degree actually fever’d me.—I really forgot the 
directory yesterday, which vexed me: but I was con¬ 
vulsed with rage a good part of the day.— 

I am to thank you much for the ingenious, friendly, 
indeed elegant epistle from your friend M*" Crawford.— 
I shall certainly write him, but not now: this is only 
a card to you, as I am posting to my farm in Dumfries 
shire, where many perplexing arrangements await me.— 
I am vexed about the Directory; but, my dear Sir, 
forgive me: these eight days, I have been positively 
crazed. 

My Compl"ts to M*"® Brown.—I’ll write to you at 
Grenada.— 

I am ever, my dearest Friend, yours— 

Rob'*' Burns 


Glasgow 
20^^ March 
1788 


229. Mrs. Duni.op 

Ayr 26^^ March—1788 

‘Speak, Sister, is the deed done.?’ 

‘Long ago, long ago, long ago; 

‘Above twelve glasses since have run’— 

I have at last, my honored Friend, entered in the list 
of Country farmers.—I returned from Edin'^ on Satur¬ 
day last, with my tack in my pocket; and since that time, 
I assure you, cares and business have occupied my every 
moment.—I have talked fondly of magnanimous resolu¬ 
tion and persevering firmness, but every Declaimer 
talks of them: I wish to prove my claim to them by 
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exertion.—I have given up all literary correspondence, 
all conversation, all reading (prose-reading) that is of 
the evapourating, dissipating kind.—My favorite quota¬ 
tion now, for I always have one, is from Young—‘On 
Reason build Resolve; 

‘That column of true majesty in Man’— 

I know you will be pleased with this; but were you as 
weak as most of the family of the Muses, you would be 
more pleased with what I am going to tell you.—I was 
one day, last time I was in Edim, with M*" M’Kenzie, 
The glorious Man of Feeling; and among other things, 
1 read him such of your pieces as I thought proper, such 
of them as were quite general (they were the two I got 
from you when I last had the honor of being your guest) 
and he passed the highest encomiums on them.—He 
warmly begged leave to read them to M*^^ M’Kenzie, 
whose judgement he very deservedly highly values, and 
she admired them so much that she anxiously wished 
a copy; but this I positively declined.—If I had the 
pieces about me, I would mention to you the most 
admired lines,— 

My letters, for some time to come, will be miserable 
scraps, and will not be worth half a glance except to 
such as you who honor me so much in interesting your¬ 
self in all that concerns me.— 

My most respectful Compliments to all your family; 
the kind Tutoress of my friend Coila, deserves my 
particular acknowledgements.—The happiest night by 

much, of all I spent last in Edin^, was one at Ladv 
Wallace’s.— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 

your ever grateful humble serv*^ 

Rob'*' Burns 
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Mauchline March—1788— 

Sir 

As I am seriously set in for my farming operations, 
I shall need that sum your kindness procured me for my 
Copy-right.—I have sent the line to M*" John Sommer- 
ville, a particular friend of mine, who will call on you; 
but as I do not need the sum, at least I can make a shift 
without it till then, any time between now and the first 
of May, as it may suit your convenience to pay it, will 
do for me.— 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, your oblidged, humble serv^ 

Rob'*' Burns 

232. To an unknown correspondent—possibly William 
Stewart 

Sir, 

I have at last fairly signed my tack with M*" Miller, 
and must commence operations at Whitsunday.—I am 
an entire Stranger in your Country; and Heaven knows 
shall need advice enough: will you be so very good as 
take a poor devil of a sojourning Rhymster under your 
care? I assure you I keep the scripture in my eye, for I 
‘ask in faith, nothing wavering.*—Old Kent, in Shake¬ 
speare, says to poor king Lear, that he wished to be in 
his service ‘Because he had that in his face he could like 
to call Master:’ forgive me. Sir, when I say, you have 
something in like manner I could wish to call friend.— 

I shall be at Brownhill for anything I know on thurs- 
day night; will you be able to spare me an hour or two 
on friday? I want two men servants for the summer; if 
you know of any, please bespeak me them, or direct me 
to them.—I would like one of them a married man, as 
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I can give him a house, and perhaps for this summer, 
a cow’s grass; but I won’t make a custom of that any 
more than this season. 

If you did not know me for a Scots Poet, I dare say 
you would suspect me for a Hibernian.— 

‘Hibernia, fam’d, ’bove every other grace, 

‘For matchless intrepidity of face.—’ 

Forgive my freedom, and believe me to be sincerely. 

Sir, your very humble serv^ 

Rob'*' Burns 


Mauchline 
31st March 
1788 


238. Mrs. Dunlop 


Mauchline, 28th April, 1788. 

Madam, 

Your powers of Reprehension must be great indeed, 
as I assure you they made my heart ache with peniten¬ 
tial pangs, even tho’ I was really not guilty.—As I com¬ 
mence Farmer at Whitsunday, you will easily guess I 
must be pretty throng; but that is not all.—As I got the 
offer of the Excise business without solicitation; and as 
it costs me only six w'eeks attendance for instructions to 
entitle me to a Commission; which Commission lies by 
me, and at any future period on my simple petition can 
be resumed; I thought five & thirty pounds a year was 
no bad dernier resort for a poor Poet, if Fortune in her 
jade tricks should kick him down from the little emi¬ 


nence to which she has lately helped him up.— 

For this reason, I am at present attending these 
instructions to have them compleated before W^hit- 
sunday.—Still, Madam, I prepared with the sincerest 
pleasure to meet you at the Mount, and came to my 
brother’s on Saturday night to set out on Sunday; but 
for some nights preceding I had slept in an apartment 
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where the force of the winds and rains was only miti¬ 
gated by being sifted thro* numberless apertures in the 
windows, walls, &c. in consequence I was on Sunday, 
Monday, & part of Tuesday unable to stir out of bed, 
with all the miserable effects of a violent cold.—■ 

You see, Madam, the truth of the French maxim, 
‘Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.*—Your last 
was so full of expostulation, and was something so like 
the language of an offended friend, that I began to 
tremble for a Correspondence which I had with grateful 
pleasure set down as one of the greatest enjoyments of 
iny future life.— 

You see the consequence of all this—I like to sit 
down, when I write to a Friend indeed, and give way to 
the unpremeditated miscelaneous effusions of my heart; 
instead of which, my unlucky Cold has forced me on 
a drawling epistle of dull apologies, that can serve no 
positive good end, but negatively 1 trust, will prevent 
that excommunication from the much esteemed privi- 
ledges of your friendship, which, in appearance I so 
justly deserved; & which I dread infinitely more than 
all the Anathemas of the Vatican, or the equally infal¬ 
lible General Assembly.— 

As I hold this no letter, but what the Quarrel-Bros., 
alias the Lawyers, call, a Reply, I shall trouble you with 
a letter by our EdinL Carrier, who I believe sets out 
next week.— 

I shall be going & coming frequently to Ayrshire 
thro’ the Summer; and if I am not so happy as meet you 
at Dunlop, I shall be in Edin^. some time before Mid¬ 
summer, when if the irresistible hand of Predestination 
do not interpose, I shall see you at Haddington.— 
Your books have delighted me; Virgil, Dryden, & 
Tasso, were all equally strangers to me; but of this 
more at large in my next.— 
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I have the honor to be, Madam, your 


much indebted 
humble serv*., 
Rob"^ Burns 


241. Mrs. Dunlop 

Mauchline, 4th May, 1788. 

Madam, 

I laid in a stock of apologies in my last, which I 
intend shall serve me for the Season; so in this, and my 
future letters, I shall be brief or dilfuse, witty or dull, 
as Time, genius, spirits, and the other auxiliaries of 
Composition, befriend me, without any kind of preface 
or preamble till the said stock of apologies are ex¬ 
hausted.— 

Dryden’s Virgil has delighted me.—I do not know 
whether the Critics will agree with me, but the Georgies 
are to me by far the best of Virgil.—It is indeed a 
species of writing entirely new to me; and has filled my 
head with a thousand fancies of emulation: but, alas! 
when I read the Georgies, and then survey my own 
powers, ’tis like the idea of a Shetland Pony, drawn up 
by the side of a thorough-bred Hunter, to start for 
the Plate.— 

I own I am disappointed in the .(T^neid.—Faultless 
correctness may please, and does highly please, the 
letter’d Critic; but to that awful character I have not 
the most distant pretensions.—I don’t know whether 
I do not hazard my pretensions to be a Critic of any 
kind, when I say that I think Virgil, in many instances, 
a servile Copier of Homer.—If I had the Odyssey by me, 
I could parallel many passages where Virgil has 
evidently copied but by no means improved Homer. 
Nor can I think there is anything of this owing to the 
Translators; for, from every thing I have seen of 
Dryden, I think him, in genius and fluency of language,. 
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Pope’s master. I have not perused Tasso enough, to 
form an opinion: in some future letter, you shall have 
my ideas of him; tho’ I am conscious my criticisms must 
be very inaccurate and imperfect, as there I have ever 
felt & lamented my want of learning most.—I send you 
the inclosed Bagatelles by way of a sin-offering for past 
offences.— 

My old direction, at Mauchline, will find me for two 
or three weeks to come. 

I have the honor to be, Madam, your obliged humble 

servant, 
Rob'*' Burns 


242. James Johnson 
My dear Sir, 

I am really uneasy about that money which M*" 
Creech owes me p*" Note in your hand, and I want it 
much at present as I am engaging in business pretty 
deeply both for myself & my brother. A hundred 
guineas can be but a trifling affair to him, and ’tis a 
matter of most serious importance to me.—Tomorrow 
1 begin my operations as a farmer, and God speed the 
Plough!— 

1 am so enamoured with a certain girl’s prolific twin- 
bearing merit, that I have given her a legal title to the 
best blood in my body; and so farewell Rakery!—To 
be serious, my worthy friend; I found I had a long and 
much loved fellow-creature’s happiness or misery among 
my hands; and tho’ Pride & seeming Justice were 
murderous King’s Advocates on the one side, yet 
Humanity, Generosity & Forgiveness, were such power¬ 
ful such irresistible Counsel on the other side, that a Jury 
of old Endearments & new attachments brought in a 
unanimous verdict— I^ot Guilty\ And the Pannel, Be it 
known unto all whom it concerns, is installed & instated 
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into all the Rights, Priviledges, Immunities, Franchises, 
Services & Paraphernalia that at present do, or at any 
time coming may, belong to the Name, Title & designa¬ 
tion C/owr or five words missing'^ 

Present my best Compliments Zpbree or four words 
inissing'2 and please let me hear from you by return of 
Carrier.— 


Mauchline^ 
25^ May 


1788 J 


I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely 

Rob’*' Burns 


243. Robert Ainslie 


My dear Friend, 

I am two kind letters in your debt, but I have been 
from home, & horridly busy, buying & preparing for 
that farming business; over & above the plague of my 
Excise Instructions which this week will finish.— 

As I flatter my wishes that I foresee many future 
years’ Correspondence between us, ’tis foolish to talk 
of excusing dull epistles: a dull letter may be a very 
kind one.—I have the pleasure to tell you that I have 
been extremely fortunate in all my buyings and bargain¬ 
ings hitherto; M>'3 Bums not excepted, which title 1 now 
avow to the World.—I am truly pleased with this last 
affair: it has indeed added to my anxieties for Futurity, 
but it has given a stability to my mind & resolutions, 
unknown before; and the poor girl has the most sacred 
enthusiasm of attachment to me, and has not a wish but 
to gratify my every idea of her deportment.—■ 

I am interrupted. 


Mauchline^ 

26 May 
1788 


Farewel My dear Sir! 
Rob'' Burns 

Direct to me at Mauchline. 
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244. Mrs. Dunlop 

Mauchline 27 May—1788 

Madam, 

I have been torturing my Philosophy to no purpose, 
to account for that kind Partiality of yours, which, unlike 
every other of my Patronesses & Patrons in upper life, 
has followed me in my return to my native shade of life, 
with assiduous benevolence.—Often did I regret in the 
fleeting hours of my late Will-o’-wisp appearance that 
‘Here I had no continuing city;’ and, but for tlie material 
consolation of a few solid guineas, could almost lament 
the time that a momentary acquaintance with Wealth & 
Splendour put me so much out of conceit with the sworn 
companions of my road through Life—Insignificance & 
Poverty.— 

It is so common with Poets when their Patrons try 
their hand at a Rhyme, to cry up the Honi^i® or Hon^^® 
performance as Matchless, Divine, &c. that I am afraid 
to open my mouth respecting your Poetic Extempores 
that you occasionally favor me with: 1 will only say you 
cannot oblidge me more than sending them me.—For 
my own part, I have extensive rhyming Projects in my 
head, but at present cannot for my soul tag a Stanza.— 

29th— 

There are few circumstances relating to the unequal 
distribution of the good things of this life that give me 
more vexation (I mean in what I see around me) than 
the Importance that the Great bestow on their trifles 
and small matters in family affairs, compared with the 
same, the very same things on the contracted Scale of 
a Cottage.—Last afternoon I had the honor to spend an 
hour or two at a good woman's fireside, where the 
homely planks that composed the floor were decorated 
with a splendid Carpet, and the gay table sparkled with 
Silver & China.—’Tis now about term-day, and there 
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has been a revolution among those creatures who, tho 
in appearance, Partakers & equally noble Partakers, of 
the same Nature with Madame; yet are from time to 
time, their nerves, their sinews, their health, strength, 
wisdom, experience, genius, time, nay a good part of 
their very thoughts, sold for months & years, anxious 
Drudges, sw^eating, w-eary slaves, not only to the 
necessities, the conveniences, but the Caprices of the 
IMPORTANT Few. —We talked of the insignifi[|cant]] 
Creatures; nay, notwitlistanding their general stupidity 
& Rascalitj', did some of the poor devils the honor to 
commend them—But, light be the turf upon his breast 
who taught—‘Reverence Thyself!’ w^e looked down on 
the unpolished Wretches, their impertinent wives and 
clouterly brats, as the lordly Bull does on the little, 
dirty Ant-hill, whose puny inhabitants he crushes in the 
carelessness of his ramble, or tosses in the air in the 
wantonness of his pride.— 

I return you the Poem with my thanks for tlie perusal. 
—Alas, Madam! the very ingenious Author deserves 
a better friend than the Press.—I feel most truly for 
him; but no w-riting in this our day will take, except 
very transcendant excellence indeed, or Novelty.— 

I have often had it in my head to w'rite to you in my 
miscellaneous way, a paragraph or sheet now & then as 
the spirit moves me: but w’ith all my loyalty for liis most 
sacred & most sapient Majesty, George 3^, by the grace 
of God, Rex —I hate & abhor his exorbitant Postages.— 
My old Direction—at Mauchline, will find me. 

I have the honor to be most gratefully 

Madam, your humble serv^ 

RofiT Burns 

Do, let me know* w^hen my brother Farmer’s family 
increases. 


R. B. 
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245. Andrew Dunlop 
Sir, 

I mentioned to your Mother in a letter I wrote her 
yesterday, which is the third or fourth I have wrote her 
to Haddington, that my Philosophy was gravelled to 
account for that Partiality from the house of Dunlop of 
which I have the honor to be so much the Object.—Do 
you loiow that except from your Mother and the good 
family, my existence or non-existence is now of as little 
importance to that Great World I lately left, as the 
satelites of the Georgium Sidus is to a parcel of your 
Ditchers.—I foresaw this from the beginning.—Am¬ 
bition could not form a higher wish than to be wedded 
to Novelty; but I retired to my shades witli a little 
comfortable pride and a few comfortable pounds; and 
even there I enjoy the peculiar happiness of M*"® Dun¬ 
lop’s friendship & Correspondence, a happiness I shall 
ever gratefully prize next to the dearest ties that wind 
about my heart, so in my Ploughman Compliment I bid 
the World—Gude Speed.— 

Your Mother never hinted at the report of my late 
change in life, and I did not Imow how to tell her.— 
I am afraid that perhaps she will not entirely enter into 
the motives of my conduct, so I have kept aloof from 
the affair altogether.—I saw. Sir, that I had a once, 
& still much-lov’d fellow-creature’s happiness or misery 
among my hands; and I could not dally with such a 
matter.—Pride & seeming Justice like true murderous 
King’s Advocates talked much of injuries & wrongs; 
but Generosity, Humanity, & Forgiveness were such 
irresistible Counsel for the poor Pannel, that a Jury of 
old Attachments & new Endearments brought in 

a verdict— Not Guilty! — 

I shall be at Glasgow in the middle of next week, and 
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*To those whose bliss whose beings hang upon him, 

‘To helpless children! then, O then! he feels 
‘The point of misery festering in his heart, 

‘And weakly weeps his fortune like a coward!’^ 

To excuse my long quotation, I must inform you. 
Madam, that your surmise is just; I am indeed a Hus¬ 
band. This information I from my inmost soul wished 
to give you, but, till you yourself should mention it, 
I did not know how to do it.—1 found a once much¬ 
loved and still much lov’d Female, literally & truly cast 
out to tlie mercy of the naked elements, but as I enabled 
her to purchase a shelter; and there is no sporting with 
a fellow-creature’s happiness or misery.—The most 
placid good-nature & sweetness of disposition; a w^arm 
heart, gratefully devoted with all its powers to love 
one; vigorous health & sprightly chearfulness, set off to 
the best advantage by a more than common handsome 
figure; these, I think, in a woman, may make a toler¬ 
able good wife, though she should never have read 
a page but the Scriptures of the Old & New Testament, 
nor have danced in a brighter Assembly than a Penny- 
pay Wedding.— 

1 liavc lately been at Dunlop, where, among other 
good company, I met my old Acquaintance, Coila. 

I am highly pleased with her. The expression in the 
face, the adjustment of her head, particularly her own 
holly wreath; the tout ensemble of attitude & air, 
especially her holding the wreath she is about to bestow; 
are in my poor opinion admirably executed. Some of 
your good family deserve to be lampoon’d for their 
prejudices against her.—A few things I ventur’d to hint 
at as rather imperfect, all which I saw, in a second ca 
1 made at Dunlop on tuesday last, are in a fair way ot 
emulating the best finished parts of the work. On the 

^ ThomsoD: Edward and EUanora^ Act IV, sc. 5 . 
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whole, it is such a high gratification to my vanity as none 
but an Author can have any idea of.— 

Please keep my old Direction, ‘at Mauchline’, as I 
will be there pretty often.— 

I have the honor to be. Madam, 

your ever grateful humble serv^ 

Rob'*' Burns 


250. Robert Ainslie 

Mauchline 23 June 1788 

This letter, mj' dear Sir, is only a business scrap.— 
M*" Miers, Profile painter in your town, has executed 
a profile of Blacklock for me; do me the favor to call 
for it, and sit to him yourself for me which put in the 
same size as the Doctor’s: the amount of both profiles 
will be fifteen shillings which I have given to James 
Connel, our Mauchline Carrier, to pay you when you 
give him the parcel.—You must not, my friend, refuse 
to sit.—^The time is short: when I sat to M*" Miers, I am 
sure he did not exceed two minutes.—I propose hang¬ 
ing Lord Glencairn, the D^ & you, in trio, over my new 
chimney-piece that is to be!—Adieu! 

Rob'*' Burns 

P.S.—Miers leaves town soon.— 

251. James Smith 

Mauchline 26^^ June 1788 

This, my dear Sir, is now the third letter I have 
written you since I have heard from you, or more 
properly speaking, since I, viva voce, heard of you.— 
This is merely a business scrawl, consequently, ‘I ex¬ 
pect your answer in course of Post.’—I have waited on 
M*- Auld about my Marriage affair, & stated that I was 
legally fined for an irregular marriage by a Justice of 
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the Peace.—He says if I bring an attestation of this by 
the two witnesses, there shall be no more litigation 
about it.—As soon as this comes to hand, please write 
me in the way of familiar Epistle that. ‘Such things are.' 
—Direct to me at Mauchline.—Burns joins in 
kindest Compliments to you along with, my d^ friend, 

yours most truly 
Rob’*' Burns 


252. Robert Ainslie 

Ellisland, SO^h June 1788 

My dear Sir, 

I just now reed your brief Epistle; and to take 
vengeance on your laziness, I have you see taken a long 
sheet of writing-paper, & begun at the top of the page, 
intending to scribble on to the very last comer.—I am 
vexed at that affair of the girl, but dare not enlarge on 
the subject until you send me your direction, as I sup¬ 
pose that will be altered on your late Master and Friend’s 
death.—I am concerned for the old fellow’s exit, only as 
I fear it may be to your disadvantage in any respect: for 
an old man’s dying, except he have been a very benevo¬ 
lent character, or in some particular situation of life 
that the welfare of the Poor or the Helpless depended on 
him, I think it an event of the most trifling moment to 
the world.—Man is naturally a kind, benevolent animal, 
but he is dropt into such a damn’d needy situation here 
in this vexatious world, and has such a whoreson, 
hungry, growling, multiplying Pack of Necessities, 
Appetites, Passions, & Desires about him, ready to 
devour him for want of other food; that in fact he must 
lay aside his cares for others that he may look properly 
to himself.—Every One, more or less, in the words of 
the old Scots Proverb, ‘Has his cods in a cloven stick, 
and maun wyse them out the best way he can.*— 
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You have been imposed upon in paying M*" Miers 
for the profile of a Hamilton.—I did not mention it 
in my letter to you, nor did I ever give M*’ Miers any 
such order.—I went once indeed with young Hamilton 
of Bangour, to shew him some Profiles I was getting 
done for Blacklock, and he sat to Miers of his own 
accord to send it as he said to a sweetheart; but for my 
own part, I would as soon think of ordering a Profile of 
Tibby Nairn or Julie Rutherford as of such a con¬ 
temptible puppy as H—. I beg you will take the trouble 
to return the profile to M*" Miers: I have no objection 
to lose the money, but I won’t have any such Profile in 
my possession.—I desired the Carrier to pay you; but 
as 1 mentioned only 15sh. to him, I will rather inclose 
you a guinea note.—I have it not indeed to spare here, 
as I am only a sojourner in a strange land in this 
place; but in a day or two I return to Mauchline, and 

there I have the Bank-notes in the house like salt- 
Permits.— 

There is a great degree of folly in talking unneces¬ 
sarily of one’s private affairs.—I have just now been 
interrupted by one of my new Neighbours, who has 
made himself absolutely contemptible in my eyes by his 
silly, garrulous pruriency.—I know it has been a fault 
of my own too; but from this moment I abjure it as 
I would the service of Hell! Your Poets, Spendthrifts, 
and other fools of that kidney pretend forsooth to crack 
their jokes on Prudence; but ’tis a squalid Vagabond 
glorying in his rags.—Still, Imprudence respecting 
money-matters is much more pardonable than impru¬ 
dence respecting character. I have no objection to prefer 
prodigality to avarice, in some few instances; but I 
appeal to your observation if you have not met, & often 
met with the same disingenuousness, the same hollow- 
hearted insincerity, and the disintegritive depravity of 
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principle, in the hackneyed victims of Profusion as in 
the unfeeling children of Parsimony.—I have every 
possible reverence for the much-talk’d-of world beyond 
the Grave, and I wish that which Piety believes and 
Virtue deserves may be all matter of fact, but in all 
things belonging to, and terminating in, this present 
Scene of Existence man has serious and interesting 
business on hand.—Whether a man shall shake hands 
with Welcome in the distinguished elevation of Res¬ 
pect, or shrink from Contempt in the abject corner of 
Insignificance. Whether he shall wanton under the 
Tropic of Plenty, at least, enjoy himself in the comfort¬ 
able latitudes of easy Convenience, or starve in the 
Artie circle of dreary Poverty. Whether he shall rise in 
the manly consciousness of a self-approving mind, or 
sink beneath a galling load of Regret & Remorse— 
these are alternatives of the last moment.— 

You see how I preach.—You used occasionally to 
sermonize too; I wish you would in charity favor me 
with a little in your own way.—At any rate, write me 
with your convenience, to let me know your direction. 
—I admire the close of a letter Lord Bolingbroke writes 
to Dean Swift: ‘Adieu, dear Swift! with all thy faults 
well I love thee; make an effort and love me with all 
mine.’—Humble serv*^, & all that trumpery, is now such 
a perversion, such a Sodomy of Language, that Honest 
Friendship, in her sincere way, must have recourse to 
simple. Farewell! 

P.S. I am a subscriber to Ainslie’s large map of Scot¬ 
land ; if you are in the shop, please ask after the pro¬ 
gress ; and when published, secure me one of the earliest 
Impressions of the Plate.—Forgive me for all this 
trouble.—I seldom see a Newspaper, so do not know 
the state of Publications, the Stage, &c. 


R. B. 
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254. Mrs. Dunlop 

Mauchline 10^ August 1788 
[^Postmark, JY 173 

My much honored Friend, 

Yours of the 24^^ June is before me.—I found it, as 
well as another valued friend— My Wife —waiting to 
welcome me to Ayrshire: I met both with the sincerest 
pleasure.— 

When I write you, Madam, I do not sit down to 
answer every paragraph of yours, by echoing every 
sentiment—like. The faithful Commons of Great Britain, 
in parliament assembled, answering a speech from the 
best of Kings! I just write in the fulness of my heart, 
and may perhaps be guilty of neglecting some of your 
kind enquiries—but not from your very odd reason that 
I do not read your letters.—All your epistles, for 
several months, have cost me nothing—except a deep- 
felt sentiment of respectful veneration or a swelling 
throb of native Gratitude.— 

M'‘s Bums, Madam, is the identical woman who was 
the mother of twice twins to me in seventeen months.— 
When she first found herself—‘As women wish to be 
who love their lords,’^ as I lov’d her near to distraction, 
I took some previous steps to a private marriage.— 
Her Parents got the hint; and in detestation of my guilt 
of being a poor devil, not only forbade me her company 
& their house, but on my rumored West Indian voyage, 
got a warrant to incarcerate me in jail till I should find 
security in my about-to-be Paternal relation.—You 
know my lucky reverse of fortune.—On my eclatant 
return to Mauchline, I was made very welcome to visit 
rny girl. The usual consequences began to betray 
her: and as I was at that time laid up a cripple in Edin*- 
she was turned, literally turned out of doors, and I 

^ Home; Douglas, Act I, sc. i. 
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wrote to a friend to shelter her, till my return.—I was 
not under the least verbal obligation to her, but her 
happiness or misery were in my hands, and who could 
trifle with such a deposite?—^To the least temptation to 
Jealousy or Infidelity, I am an equal stranger.—My 
preservative from the first, is the most thorough con¬ 
sciousness of her sentiments of honour, and her attach¬ 
ment to me; my antidote against the last, is my long 
& deep-rooted affection for her.—In housewife matters, 
of aptness to learn and activity to execute she is 
eminently mistress; and during my absence in Niths- 
dale, she is regularly & constantly apprentice to my 
Mother & sisters in their dairy & other rural business. 
—In short, I can edisWy fancy a more agreable companion 
for my journey of Life, but, upon my honor, I have 
never seen the individual Instance!—You are right that 
a Bachelor state would have ensured me more friends; 
but, from a cause you will easily guess, conscious Peace 
in the enjoyment of my own mind, and unmistrusting 
Confidence in approaching my God, would seldom have 
been of the number.—Should my farm, which it possibly 
may, turn out a ruinous bargain, 1 have a certainty of an 
employment, poor as it may comparatively be, whose 
emoluments are luxury to any thing my first twenty five 
years of Life could promise.—I don’t know if ever I 
mentioned to you my most favorite Quotation— 

‘-On Reason build Resolve, 

‘That column of true majesty in Man!’ 

The Muses must not be offended when I tell them, the 
concerns of my wife & family will, in my mind, always 
take the Pas; but I assure them, their Ladyships shall 

ever come next in place.— 

Circumstanced as I am, I could never have got a 
female Parmer for life who could have entered into my 
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favorite studies, relished my favorite Authors, &c. 
without entailing on me, at the same time, expensive 
living, fantastic caprice, apish affectation, with all the 
other blessed, Boarding-school acquirements, which 
(pardonnez moi, Madame!) are some times to be found 
among females of the upper ranks, but almost univer¬ 
sally pervade the Misses of the Would-be-gentry.—In 
this kind of literary, sentimental correspondence. 
Friendship must be my social channel; at the same time 
I declare to God, You are almost the aI[^M5. torti^ 
friend of this Kind I have.—So far from tiring of your 
correspondence, Madam, it would be one of the greatest 
misfortunes that could befal me. were I to lose it.—I 
really tremble at the idea that days & years are making 
you older, and that the all-conquering hand of Time 
may deprive me of a Friend whose Worth I shall ever 
gratefully revere, and whose loss (should I be so 
unfortunate) I shall ever inconsolably deplore.— 

I like your way in your Church-yard lucubrations.— 
Thoughts that are the spontaneous result of accidental 
situations, either respecting health, place, or company, 
have often a strength, and always an Originality, that 
would in vain be looked for in fancied circumstances 
and studied paragraphs.—For me, I have often thought 
of keeping a letter, in progression, by me, to send you 
when the sheet was wrote out.—Now I talk of sheets, 
I must tell you, my reason for writing to you on paper 
of this kind is my pruriency of writing you at large.— 
A page of Post is on such a dissocial, narrow-minded 
scale, that I cannot abide it; & double letters, at least in 

manner, are a monstrous tax, 
in a close Correspondence.— 

I have the honor to be. Madam, 

your oblidged & most obedient humble serv^ 

Rob’’ Burns 
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Mauchline, 18th July 1788 

You injured me, my dear Sir, in your construction of 
the cause of my silence.—From Ellisland in Nithsdale to 
Mauchline in Kyle, is forty & five miles; there, a house 
a-building, & farm enclosures & improvements to tend; 
here, a new—not so much indeed a new ^sdL young wife— 
Good God, Sir, could my dearest Brother expect a regular 
correspondence from me! I who am busied with the sacred 
Pen of Nature, in the mystic Volume of Creation, can I 
dishonour my hand with a dirty goose feather, on a parcel 
of mashed old rags ? I who am ‘called as was Aaron’ to offer 
in the Sanctum Sanctorum, not indeed the mysterious 
bloody types of future Murder, but the thrice-hallowed 
quintessence of future Existence; can I—but I have 
apologised enough: I am certain that you, my liberal- 
minded & much-respected Friend, would have acquitted 
me, tho’ I had obeyed to the very letter that famous 
Statute among the irrevocable Decrees of the Medes & 
Persians, *Not to ask Petition, for forty days, of either 
god or man, save thee^ O Queen, only!’— 

I am highly oblidged to you, my dearest Sir, for your 
kind, your elegant, compliments on my becoming one of 
that most respectable, that truly venerable Corps, they 
who are, without a metaphor, the Fathers of Posterity, 
the Benefactors of all coming generations; the Editors 
of Spiritual Nature, & the Authors of Immortal Being.— 
Now that I am ‘one of you,’ I shall humbly but fer¬ 
vently endeavour to be a conspicuous Member.—Now 
it is ‘called Today,’ with my powers & me; but the time 
fast approacheth, wlien, beholding the debilitated victim 
of all-subduing Time, they shall exclaim, ‘How are the 
Mighty fallen, & the weapons of war perished!’ 

Your book came safe, and I am going to trouble you 
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with farther commissions. I call it troubling you, because 
I want only, Books; the cheapest way, the best; so you 
may have to hunt for them in the evening auctions.— 
I want Smollet’s works, for the sake of his incomparable 
humor.—I have already Roderick Random and Hum¬ 
phrey Clinker.—Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, & 
Ferdinand Count Fathom, I still want; but, as I said, the 
veriest ordinary copies will serve me.—I am nice only in 
the appearance of my Poets.—I forget the price of Cow- 
per’s Poems, but I believe I must have them.—I saw the 
other day, proposals for a Publication entitled ‘Bankes’s 
new & complete Christian’s family bible;’ printed for C. 
Cooke, Paternoster Row, London.—He promises at 
least to give in the Work, I think it is, three hundred & 
odd Engravings, to which he has put the names of the 
first Artists in London.—You will know the character of 
the Performance, as some Numbers of it are published; 
and if it is really what it pretends to be, set me down as 
a Subscriber, & send me the Published Numbers. 

Let me hear from you, your first leisure minute, & 
trust me, you shall, in future, have no reason to com¬ 
plain of my Silence.—The dazzling perplexity of 
Novelty will dissipate, & leave me to pursue my course 
in the quiet Path of methodical Routine.— 

1 might go on to fill up the Page, but 1 dare say you 
are already sufficiently tired of. 

My dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

Rob’t Burns 

257. Alexander Cunningham 

Ellisland in Nithsdale July 27^^ 1788 

My godlike Friend—nay do not stare. 

You think the phrase is odd like; 

But ‘God is Love,’ the Saints declare, 

Then surely thou art godlike. 
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And is thy Ardour still the same? 

And kindled still at Anna? 

Others may boast a partial flame, 

But thou art a Volcano.— 


Even Wedlock asks not Love beyond 
Death^s tie-dissolving Portal; 

But thou, Omnipotently fond, 

May’st promise Love Immortal.— 

Prudence, the Bottle & the Stew 
Are fam’d for Lover’s curing: 

Thy Passion nothing can subdue 

Nor Wisdom, Wine, nor Whoring.— 


Thy Wounds such healing powers defy; 

Such Symptoms dire attend them; 

That last, great Antihectic try. 

Marriage, perhaps, may mend them.— 


Sweet Anna has an air, a grace. 

Divine magnetic touching! 

She takes, she charms—but who can trace 
The process of Bewitching? 


My spur-galled, spavin’d Pegasus makes so hobbling 
a progress over the Course of Extempore, that I must 
here alight & try the foot-path of plain prose.—I have 
not met with any thing this long while, my dear Sir, 
that has given my inward man such a fillip as your 
kind Epistle.— 

For my own Biographical story, I can only say with 
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the venerable Hebrew Patriarch; ‘Here am I, witli the 
Children God has given me!’ I have been a Farmer 
since Whitsunday, & am just now building a house— 
not a Palace to attract the train-artended steps of pride- 
swoln Greatness; but a plain, simple Domicile for 
Humilin* 6c Contentment.—I am, too, a married man.— 
This was a step of which I had no idea, ^^ hen you &: I 
were together.—On my return to A>T-shire, I found 
a much-lov’d Female’s positive happiness, or absolute 
Misery among my hands; and I could not trifle with 
such a sacred Deposite.—I am since, doubly pleased 
with my conduct.—I have the consciousness of acting up 
to that generosity of principle I would be thought to 
possess; 6: 1 am really more 6c more pleased ^\•ith my 
Choice.—^^’hen I tell you that Bums was once, 
my Jean, you will know the rest.—Of four children she 
bore me, in seventeen montlis, my eldest boy is onlv 
living.—By the bye, I intend breeding him up for the 
Church; and from an innate dexterin- in secret Mischief 
which he possesses, 6c a certain hypocritical gra\ itv as 
lie looks on the consequences, I have no small hopes of 
him in the sacerdotal line.— 

M'’® Bums does not come from A\T-shire till my said 
new house be ready, so I am eight or ten days at Nlauch- 
line 6c this place alternately.—Hitherto my direction 
was only, ‘at Mauchline;’ but, ‘at Ellisland near Dum¬ 
fries,’ will now likewise find me; iho’ I prefer the 
former.— I need not tell you, tliat I shall expect to hear 
from you soon.—Adieu! 

Rob"^ Burns 

Lowe's Poem I shall transcribe in my first leisure- 
hour. 


R. B. 
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268. James Johnson 

Ellisland 28^** 

[[July? 1788] 

My dear Sir, 

I send you here another cargo of Songs.—I long to 
know whether you are begun yet, & how you come on. 
—Pray, did that cheese I sent to M** Clarke & by your 
care, come to hand.?— 

I have still a good number of Blacklock’s Songs 
among my hands, but they take sad hacking & hewing.—I 
sent you some weeks ago, another parcel of Songs, but I 
have not heard if you have recieved them.—I am in hopes 
tliat I shall pick some fine tunes from among the Collec¬ 
tion of Highland airs which I got from you at Edin*"—I 
have had an able Fiddler two days already on it, & I 
expect him every day'for another review of it.—I have got 
one most beautiful air out of it, that sings to the measure 
of Lochaber.—I shall try to give it my very best words. 

How does your Father do; & my worthy brother 
Bard, M*" Barclay? Give them my very best Compl"^®.— 

I have troubled you with some letters which you will 
please put into the Penny-post Office.— 

Have you never a fair goddess that leads you a wild- 
goose-chace of amorous devotion? Let me know a few 
of her qualities, such as, whether she be rather, black, 
or fair; plump, or thin; short, or tall; &c. & chuse your 
air, & 1 shall task my Muse to celebrate her.— 

Adieu! 

Rob"^ Burns 

264. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland 16*^ August 1788 

I am in a fine disposition, my honored Friend, to send 
you an Elegiac Epistle; & want only genius to make it 
quite Shenstonian.— 
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‘Why droops my heart with fancy‘d woes forlorn? 

‘Why sinks my soul beneath each wintry sky?’^ 

or, in the more homely Poetry of the ‘Psalms of David 
in Metre’— 


‘WTiy art thou cast down, my Soul? 

‘What should discourage theer’^ 

A physical potion to expel a slight indisposition, with 
my increasing Cares in this, as yet, Strange country— 
gloomy conjectures in the dark vista of Futurit}'—con¬ 
sciousness of my own inability for the struggle of the 
world—my broaden’d mark to Misfortune in a Wife & 
children—I could indulge these, nay, they press for 
indulgence, till my humour would ferment into the most 
acid vinegar of Chagrin, that would corrode the very 
thread of Life.— 

To counterwork these baneful feelings, I have sat 
down to write to you; as I declare upon my soul, I 
always find that the most sovereign balm under 
Heaven for my wounded Spirit.—I was yesterday at 
M*" Miller’s to dinner; the first time since I have been 
his Tenant.—My reception was quite to my mind: from 
the lady of the house, quite flattering.—I believe in my 
conscience that she respects me more on account of my 
marrying a woman in circumstances somewhat similar 
to her own, when she commenced M*"® Millar.—See 
what it is to be rich! I was going to add, & to be great; 
but to be rich is to be great.—She sometimes hits on 
a couplet or two impromptu.—She repeated one or two, 
to the admiration of all present.—My suffrage as a 

^ Shenstone; Elegy XX, stasza i. 

* Psalm xlii. 5 . 
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professional man, was expected: I for once went, 
agonizing, over the belly of my conscience—Pardon 
me, ye, my adored Household gods, Independance of 
Spirit & Integrity of Soul! In the course of conversation, 
Johnson’s musical Museum, A Collection of Scots Songs 
with the music, was talked of.—We got a song on the 
Harpsichord, beginning— 

'Raving winds around her blowing*— 

The Air was much admired: the Lady of the house ask’d 
me whose were the words—‘Mine, Madam—they are 
my very best verses!* sacr^ Dieu! she took not the 
smallest notice of them!—^The old Scots Proverb says 
well—‘King’s caff is better than ither folks* corn.’—1 
was going to make a New Testament quotation about 
‘casting Pearls,’ but that would be too virulent.—The 
Lady is actually a woman of sense & taste: a proof, if the 
subject needed, that these two said qualities, so useful 
& ornamental to Human Nature, are by no means 
inseparably of the family of Gules, Purpure, Argent, 
Or, &c.— 

After all that has been said on the other side of the 
question, Man is by no means a happy creature.—I do 
not speak of the Selected Few, favored by partial 
Heaven; whose souls are tuned to Gladness amid 
Riches, & Honors, & Prudence, & Wisdom.—1 speak 
of the neglected Many, whose nerves, whose sinews, 
whose days, whose thoughts, whose independance, 
whose peace, nay, whose very gratifications & enjoy¬ 
ments, the instinctive gift of Nature, are sacrificed & 
sold to those few bloated Minions of Heaven!— 

If I thought you had never seen it, I would transcribe 
for you a stanza of an old Scots Ballad, ‘The life & age 
of Man;’ beginning thus— 
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‘ ’Twas in the sixteen hundredth year 
Of God & fifty-three 

Frae Christ was born that bought us dear. 

As Writings testifie’— 

I had an old Grand uncle, with whom my Mother 
lived a while in her girlish years; the good old man, for 
such he was, was long blind ere he died, during which 
time, his most voluptuous enjoyment was to sit down 
& cry, while my Mother would sing the simple old song 
of. The Life & Age of Man.— 

It is this way of thinking, it is these melancholly 
truths, that make Religion so precious to the poor 
miserable Children of men.—If it is a meer phantasm, 
existing only in the heated imagination of Enthusiasm— 

‘What Truth on earth so precious as the Lie!’^ 

My idle reasonings sometimes make me a little scep¬ 
tical, but the Necessities of my heart always give the 
cold philosophisings the lie.—Who looks for the heart 
weaned from earth; the Soul affianced in her God; the 
Correspondence fixed with Heaven; the pious supplica¬ 
tion & devout thanksgiving, constant as the vicissitudes 
of even & morn; who thinks to meet with these in the 
Court, the palace, in the glare of public life? No: to find 
them in their precious importance & divine efficacy, we 
must search among the obscure recesses of Disappoint¬ 
ment, Affliction, Poverty, & Distress.— 

I am sure, Dear Madam, you are now more than 
pleased with the length of my letters.—I return to Ayr¬ 
shire, middle of next week; and it quickens my pace to 
think that there will be a letter from you waiting me 
there.—I must be here again very soon for my Har¬ 
vest.— 


Yo\mg: Nighi TTioughtSy Night VII, 1. 638 . 
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I am really afraid you will wish me to return to my 
Post-sheet again.— 

I have the honor to be, most sincerely & gratefully, 

Madam, your humble serv^, 

Rob'*' Burns 


268. John Beugo 

Ellisland near Dumfries Sept^ 9^^ 1788 

My dear Sir, 

There is not, in Edin*", above the number of the 
Graces whose letters would have given me so much 
pleasure as yours of the 3^* ins^, which only reached me 
yesternight.—1 am here on my farm, busy with my 
harvest; but for all that most pleasurable part of Life 
called, Social Communication, I am here at the very 
elbow of Existence.—The only things that are to be 
found in this country, in any degree of perfection, are 
Stupidity & Canting.—Prose, they only Itnow in 
Graces, Prayers, &c. and the value of these they 
estimate, as they do their plaiding webs—by the Ell; as 
for the Muses, they have as much idea of a Rhinoceros 
as of a Poet. For my old, capricious but good-natured 
hussy of a Muse— 

By banks of Nith I sat and wept. 

When Coila I thought on; 

In midst thereof I hung my harp 
The willow trees upon— 

I am generally about half my time in Ayrshire, with my 
‘Darling Jean,’ and then I, at lucid intervals, throw my 
homy fist across my be-cobwebbed Lyre, much in the 
same manner as an old wife throws her hand across the 
spokes of her Spinning wheel.— 
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I will send you the Fortunate Shepherdess as soon as 
I return to Ayrshire; for there I keep it with other 
precious treasure.—I shall send it by a careful hand, as 
I would not for anything it should be mislaid or lost.— 
I do not wish to serve you, from any benevolence, or 
other grave Christian virtue; *tis purely a selfish 
gratification of my own feelings, whenever I think 
of you. 

You do not tell me if you are going to be married.— 
Depend upon it, if you do not make some damned 
foolish choice, it will be a very great improvement on 
the Dish of Life.—I can speak from Experience, tho’ 
God knows, my choice was as random as Blind-man’s- 
buff. I like the idea of an honest country Rake of my 
acquaintance, who, like myself, married lately.—Speak¬ 
ing to me of his late step, ‘L—d, man,’ says he, ‘a body’s 
baith cheaper and better sair’t!’— 

If your better functions would give you leisure to 
write me, I should be extremely happy at it: that is to 
say» if you neither keep nor look for a regular corre¬ 
spondence.—I hate the idea of being oblidged to write 
a letter! I sometimes write a friend twdce a w'eek, at 
other times, once a Quarter.— 

I am exceedingly pleased with your fancy in making 
the Author you mention, place a map of Iceland instead 

of his Portrait before his works.—’Twas a glorious 
idea.— 

Could you conveniently do one thing.—Whenever 
you finish any head, I should like to have a proof Copy 
^ might tell you a long story about your fine 
genius; but as what every body knows cannot have 
escaped you, I shall not say one syllable about it.— 

If you see M** Naesmith, remember me to him most 
respectfully, as he both loves & deserves respect; tho’, 
if he would pay less respect to the mere Carcase of 
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Greatness, I should think him much nearer perfec¬ 
tion.— 

My best direction, for four or five months to come, is 
‘at Mauchline.’— 

I am most truly, my dear Sir, yours to command, 

Rob"^ Burns 


269. Robert Graham 

Ellisland near Dumfries— 
Sepf —1788 

Sir— 

The scrapes and premunires into which our indiscre¬ 
tions and follies, in the ordinary constitution of things, 
often bring us, are bad enough; but it is peculiarly hard 
that a man’s virtues should involve him in disquiet, and 
the very goodness of his heart cause the persecution of 
his peace.—You, Sir, have patronized and befriended 
me, not by barren compliments which meerly fed my 
vanity, or little marks of notice wliich perhaps only 
encumbered me more in the awkwardness of my native 
rusticity, but by being my persevering Friend in real 
life: and now, as if your continued Benevolence had 
given me a prescriptive right, 1 am going again to 
trouble you wdth my importunities.— 

Your Hon^^® Board, sometime ago, gave me my 
Excise Commission; which I regard as my sheet anchor 
in life.—My farm, now that I have tried it a little, tho’ 

I think it will in time be a saving bargain, yet does by 
no means promise to be such a Pennyworth as I was 
taught to expect.—It is in the last stage of worn-out 
poverty, and will take some time before it pay the rent. 
—I might have had the Cash to supply the defficiencies 
of these hungry years, but I have a younger brother and 
three sisters, on a farm in Ayr-shire; and it took all my 
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surplus, over what I thought necessary for my farming 
capital, to save not only the comfort but the very 
existence of that fireside family-circle from impending 
destruction.—^This was done before I took the farm; 
and rather than abstract my money from my brother, 
a circumstance which would ruin him, I will resign the 
farm, and enter immediately into the service of your 
Honours. —But I am embarked now in the farm; I have 
commenced married man; and 1 am determined to stand 
by my Lease, till resistless Necessity compel me to quit 
my ground.— 

There is one way by which I might be enabled to 
extricate myself from this embarrassment, a scheme 
which I hope and am certain is in your power to effec¬ 
tuate.—I live here. Sir, in the very centre of a country 
Excise-Division; the present Officer lately lived on a 
farm which he rented in my nearest neighbourhood; 
and as the gentleman, ow'ing to some legacies, is quite 
opulent, a removal could do him no manner of injury; 
and on a month’s warning, to give me a little time to 
look again over my Instructions, I would not be afraid 
to enter on business.—I do not know the name of his 
Division, as I have not yet got acquainted with any of 
Dumfries Excise People; but his own name is, Leonard 
Smith.—It would suit me to enter on it, beginning of 
next Summer; but I shall be in Edin*" to wait upon you 
about the affair, sometime in the ensuing winter.— 

When I think how and on what I have written to you. 

Sir, I shudder at my owti Hardiesse. Forgive me, Sir! 

I have told you my situation.—If asking anything less 

could possibly have done, I would not have asked so 
much.— 

If I were in the Service, it would likewise favor my 
Poetical schemes.—I am thinking of something in the 
rural way of the Drama-kind.—Originality of character 
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is, I think, the most striking beauty in that Species of 
Composition, and my wanderings in the way of my 
business would be vastly favorable to my picking up 
original traits of Human nature.— 

I again. Sir, earnestly beg your forgiveness for this 
letter.—I have done violence to my own feelings in 
writing it.— 

-‘If I in aught have done amiss, 

‘Impute it not!’- 

My thoughts on this business, as usual with me when 
my mind is burdened, vented themselves in the inclosed 
verses, which I have taken the liberty to inscribe to 
You.— 

You, Sir, have the power to bless: but the only claim 
I have to your friendly Offices, is my having already 
been the Object of your goodness, which indeed looks 
like producing my debt instead of my discharge.— 

I am sure I go on Scripture-grounds in this affair; 
for, I ‘ask in faith, nothing doubting;’ and for the true 
Scripture-reason too—Because I have the fullest convic¬ 
tion that ‘my Benefactor is good.’— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

your deeply indebted humble serv*. 

Rob’*’ Burns 


270. Jean Armour Burns 

Ellisland Friday 12 tt Sept. 1788 

My dear Love, 

I received your kind letter with a pleasure which 
no letter but one from you could have given me. -I 
dreamed of you the whole night last; but alas! I fear it 
will be three weeks yet, ere I can hope for the happiness 
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of seeing you.—My harvest is going on.—I have some 
to cut down still, but I put in two stacks today, so I CamJ 
as tired as a dog.— 

You might get one of Gilbert’s sweet milk cheeses, 
[two or three words torn away'} & send it to [MS. 
torn} 

On second thoughts, I believe you had best get the 
half of Gilbert’s web of Table-linen, and make it up; 
tho’ I think it damnable dear, but it is no out-laid 
money to us you know.—I have just now consulted my 
old Landlady about table-linen, & she thinks I may have 
the best for two shillings per yard; so after all, let it 
alone untill I return; and some day soon I will be in 
Dumfries, and will ask the prices there.—I expect your 
new gowns will be \ery forward, or ready to make, 
against I be home to get the Baiveridge.—I have 
written my long-thought-on letter to Graham, the 
Commissioner of Excise; & have sent him a sheetful 
of Poetry besides.—Now I talk of Poetry, I had a fine 
Strathspey among my hands to make verses to, for 
Johnson’s Collection which I . . , [remainder of MS. 
wanting} 


278. Jean Armour Burns 

Ellisland Tuesday 14^ Oct. 1788 

My dearest Love, 

You need not come on Sunday to meet me on the 

road, for I am engaged that day to dine with M'' Logan 

at Laycht, so it will be in the evening before I arrive at 
Mauchline.— 

You must get ready for Nithsdale as fast as possible, 
tor I have an offer of a house in the very neibourhood 
with some furniture in it, all which I shall have the use 
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of for nothing till my own house be got ready; and I am 
determined to remove you from Ayrshire immediately, 
as 1 am a sufferer by not being on my farm myself.— 
We will want a Maid servant, of consequence: if you 
can hear of any to hire, ask after them.—The apples are 
all sold & gone.—I am extremely happy at the idea of 
your coming to Nithsdale, as it will save us from these 
cruel separations.—^The house is one in which a M*" 
Newal lived during the summer, who is gone to Dum¬ 
fries in Winter.—It is a large house, but we will only 
occupy a room or two of it.— 

I am ever, my dearest Madam, 

Your faithful husband & humble serv^ 

Rob'^ Burns 


283. To the Editor of the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
Sir, 

Notwithstanding the opprobrious epithets with which 
some sour philosophers and gloomy sectaries have 
branded our nature—the principle of universal selfish¬ 
ness, or the proneness to all evil, which they have given 
us—still the detestation in which inhumanity to the dis¬ 
tressed, or insolence to the fallen, are held by all man¬ 
kind, shews that they are not natives of the human 
heart. Even those unhappy partners of our kind that are 
undone, the bitter consequences of their follies or their 
crimes—who but sympathizes with the miseries of a 
ruined profligate brother?—We forget the injuries, and 

feel for the man. 

I went last Wednesday to my parish church, most 
cordially to join in grateful acknowledgments to the 
Author of all Good, for the consequent blessings of the 
Glorious Revolution. To that auspicious event we owe 
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no less than our liberties religious and civil—to it we 
are likewise indebted for the present Royal Family, the 
ruling features of whose administration have ever been, 
mildness to the subject, and tenderness of his rights. 
Bred and educated in revolution principles, the principles 
of reason and common sense, it could not be any silly 
political prejudice that made my heart revolt at the 
harsh abusive manner in which the Reverend Gentle¬ 
man mentioned the House of Stuart, and which, I am 
afraid, was too much the language of that day. W’e may 
rejoice sufficiently in our deliverance from past evils, 
without cruelly raking up the ashes of those whose mis¬ 
fortune it was, i>erhaps, as much as their crimes, to be 
the authors of those evils; and may bless God for all his 
goodness to us as a nation, without, at the same time, 
cursing a few ruined powerless exiles, who only har¬ 
boured ideas, and made attempts, that most of us w^ould 
have done, had we been in their situation. 

‘The bloody and tyrannical house of Stuart* may be 
said with propriety and justice, when compared with the 
present Royal Family, and the liberal sentiments of our 
days. But is there no allowance to be made for the 
manners of the times? Were the royal contemporaries 
of the Stuarts more mildly attentive to the rights of 
man? Might not the epithets of ‘bloody and tjTannical* 
be with at least equal justice, applied to the house of 
Tudor, of York, or any other of their predecessors? 

The simple state of the case, Mr. Printer, seems to 
me to be this—At that period the science of govern¬ 
ment—the true relation beUveen King and subject, like 
other sciences, was but just in its infancy, emerging from 
the dark ages of ignorance and barbarism. The Stuarts 
only contended for prerogatives which they knew their 
predecessors enjoyed, and which they saw their con¬ 
temporaries enjoying; but these prerogatives were 
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inimical to the happiness of a nation and the rights of 
subjects. In this contest between Prince and People, the 
consequence of that light of science which had lately 
dawned over Europe, the Monarch of France, for 
example, was victorious over the struggling liberties 
of the subject: With us, luckily, the Monarch failed, and 
his unwarrantable pretensions fell a sacrifice to our 
rights and happiness. Whether it was owing to the 
wisdom of leading individuals, or to the justlings of 
party, I cannot pretend to determine; but likewise 
happily for us, the kingly power was shifted into another 
branch of the family, who, as they owed the throne solely 
to the call of a free people, could claim nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the covenanted terms which placed them 
there. 

The Stuarts have been condemned and laughed at for 
the folly and impracticability of their attempts, in 1715 
and 1745. That they failed, I bless my God most fer¬ 
vently; but cannot join in the ridicule against them.— 
Who does not know that the abilities or defects of 
leaders and commanders are often hidden until put to 
the touchstone of exigence; and that there is a caprice 
of fortune, an omnipotence in particular accidents, and 
conjunctures of circumstances, which exalt us as heroes, 
or brand us as madmen, just as they are for or against 
us? 

Man, Mr. Printer, is a strange, weak, inconsistent 
being—Who would believe. Sir, that in this our 
Augustan age of liberality and refinement, while we 
seem so justly sensible and jealous of our rights and 
liberties, and animated with such indignation against 
the very memory of those who would have subverted 
them, who would suppose that a certain people, under 
our national protection, should complain, not against 
a Monarch and a few favourite advisers, but against our 
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whole legislative bod}^ of the very same imposition 
and oppression, the Romish religion not excepted, and 
almost in the very same terms as our forefathers did 
against the family of Stuart! I will not, I cannot, enter 
into the merits of the cause; but I dare say, the American 
Congress, in 1776, will be allowed to have been as able 
and as enlightened, and, a whole empire will say, as 
honest, as the English Convention in 1688; and that tlie 
fourth of July will be as sacred to their posterity as the 
fifth of November is to us. 


To conclude. Sir, let every man, who has a tear 
for the many miseries incident to humanity, feel for 
a family, illustrious as any in Europe, and unfortunate 
beyond historic precedent; and let every Briton, and 
particularly every Scotsman, who eNer looked with 
reverential pity on the dotage of a parent, cast a veil 
over the fatal mistakes of the Kings of his forefathers. 


Nov. 8 C:i7883 


A Briton 


284. Bruce Campbell 
Sir 

I inclose you, for M*" Boswell, the Ballad you men¬ 
tioned; and as I hate sending waste paper or mutilating 
a sheet, I ha\e filled it up with one or two of my 
fugitive Pieces that occurred.—Should they procure me 
the honor of being introduced to M*" Boswell, I shall 
think they have great merit.—There are few pleasures 
my late will-o'-wisp character has given me, equal to 
that of having seen many of the extraordinary men, the 
Heroes of Wit & Literature in my Country; & as I had 
the honor of drawing my first breath almost in the 
same Parish with NI*" Boswell, my Pride plumes itself 
on the connection.—^To crouch in the train of meer. 
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stupid Wealth & Greatness, except where the com¬ 
mercial interests of worldly Prudence find their account 
in it, I hold to be Prostitution in any one that is not born 
a Slave; but to have been acquainted with such a man as 
M*" Boswell, I would hand down to my Posterity as one 
of the honors of their Ancestor.— 

I am. Sir, your most obedient 

& very humble serv^ 
Rob"^ Burns 


285. Mrs. Dunlop 

Mauchline 13*^ Nov. 1788 

Madam 

I had the very great pleasure of dining at Dunlop 
yesterday.—Men are said to flatter women because 
they are weak; if it is so, Poets must be weaker still; 
for Misses Rachel & Keith, and Miss Georgina M^kay, 
with their flattering attentions & artful compliments, 
absolutely turned my head.—I own they did not lard 
me over as a Poet does his Patron or still more his 
Patroness, nor did they sugar me up as a Cameronian 
Preacher does J-s-s C—st ; but they so intoxicated me 
with their sly insinuations & delicate innuendoes of 
Compliment that if it had not been for a lucky recollec¬ 
tion how much additional weight & lustre your good 
opinion & friendship must give me in that circle, I had 
certainly looked on myself as a person of no small con¬ 
sequence.—I dare not say one word how much I was 
charmed with the Major’s friendly welcome, elegant 
manner & acute remark, lest I should be thought to 
balance my orientalisms of applause over against the 
finest Quey in Ayrsliire which he made me a present of 
to help & adorn my farm-stock.—As it was on Hallow- 
day I am determined annually as that day returns to 
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decorate her horns with an Ode of gratitude to the 
family of Dunlop.— 

The Songs in the 2d Vol. of the Museum, marked, D, 
are D*" Blacklock’s; but as I am sorry to say they are far 
short of his other works, I, who only know the cyphers 
of them all, shall never let it be known. Those marked, 
T, are the work ofanobscure, tippling butextraordinary 
body of the name of Tytler: a mortal, who though lie 
drudges about Edin*" as a common Printer, with leaky 
shoes, a sky-lighted hat, & knee-buckles as unlike 
as George-by-the-grace-of-God, & Solomon-the-son- 
of-David, yet that same unknown drunken Mortal is 
Author & compiler of three fourths of Elliot's pompous 
Encyclopedia Brittanica.—Those marked, Z, I have 
given to the world as old verses to their respective 
tunes; but in fact, of a good many of them, little more 
than the Chorus is ancient; tho’ there is no reason for 
telling every body this piece of intelligence.—Next 
letter I write you, I shall send one or two sets of verses 
I intend for Johnson’s 3*^ Volume.— 

What you mention of the thanksgiving day is inspira¬ 
tion from above.—Is it not remarkable, odiously re¬ 
markable, that tho’ manners are more civilized, & the 
rights of mankind better understood, by an Augustan 
Century’s improvement, yet in this very reign of 
heavenly Hanoverianism, & almost in this very year, an 
empire beyond the Atlantic has had its Revolution too, 
& for the very same maladministration & legislative 
misdemeanors in the illustrious & sapientipotent Family 

of H- as was complained of in the ‘tyranical & 

bloody house of Stuart.’— 

So soon as I know of your arrival at Dunlop, I shall 
take the first conveniency to dedicate a day or perhaps 
two to You & Friendship, under the guarantee of the 
Major s hospitality,—^There will soon be three score 
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& ten miles of permanent distance between us; & now 
that your friendship & friendly correspondence is en- 
twisted with the heart-strings of my enjoyment of life, 
I must indulge myself in a festive day of—‘The feast of 
reason & the flow of soul.’— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, your grateful 

humble serv^ 
Rob*^ Burns 


288 . James Johnson 

[^With Whistle o'er the lave o't and Tam GlenJ 

Mauchline Nov. 1788 

My dear Sir, 

I have sent you two more Songs.—If you have got 
any tunes, or any thing to correct, please send them by 
return of the Carrier.—his name is Connel; he puts up 
at Campbell’s, Grass market.—Please, send the in¬ 
closed to M*" Clarke.— 

I can easily see, my dear Friend, that you will very 
probably have four Volumes.—Perhaps you may not 
find your account, lucratively, in this business; but you 
are a Patriot for the Music of your Country; and I am 
certain. Posterity will look on themselves as highly 
indebted to your Publick spirit.—Be not in a hurry; let 
us go on correctly; and your name shall be immortal. 

My Compliments to your father & M*" Barclay.—I 
am preparing a flaming Preface for your third Volume.— 
I see every day, new Musical Publications, advertised; 
but what are they.^ Gaudy, hunted butterflies of a day, 
& then vanish for ever: but your Work will outlive the 
momentary neglects of idle Fashion, & defy the teeth 
of Time.—Adieu! 


Rob'*' Burns 
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290. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland 7^ December, 1788. 

My dear honored Friend, 

Yours dated Edin^, which I have just read, makes 
me very unhapp}'.—‘Almost blind and wholly deaf' are 
melancholy news of Human-nature; but when told of 
a much-loved and honored friend, they carry misery in 
the sound.—Goodness on your part, and gratitude on 
mine, began a tie which has gradually & strongly en- 
twisted itself among the dearest chords of my bosom; 
and 1 tremble at the omens of your late and present 
ailing habit, and shattered health.—You miscalculate 
matters \\idely, when you forbid my waiting on you 
lest it should hurt my wordly concerns.—My small 
scale of farming is exceedingly more simple & easy than 
what you have lately seen at Moreham mains.—But, be 
that as it may. the heart of the Man and tlie fancy of the 
Poet are the t\vo grand considerations for w'hich I live: 
if miry ridges & dirty dunghills are to engross the best 
part of the functions of mj' soul immortal, I had better 
been a rook or a magpie all at once, & then I should not 
have been plagued with any ideas superior to breaking 
of clods & picking up grubs: not to mention Barn-door 
Cocks or Mallards, creatures with which I could almost 
exchange lives at any time. If you continue so deaf, I am 
afraid a \ isit will be no great pleasure to either of us; 
but if I hear you are got so well again as to be able to 
relish con\ ersation, look you to it, Madam, for I will 
make my threatenings good, 1 am to be at the Newyear- 
day fair of Ayr, & by all that is Sacred in the world. 
Friend, I will come & see you!— 

As for G.R. whom you commiserate so much in your 
Moreham mains epistle (you see I have read both 
sheets, notwithstanding your wicked surmise) I am not 
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sure whether he is not a gainer, by how much a Mad¬ 
man is a more respectable character than a Fool.— 

If you have an opportunity of seeing the Edin*" even¬ 
ing Courant of Saturday the 9/2^ of November, you will 
see a piece of my Politics, signed A Briton.—Heaven 
forgive me for dissimulation in that Paragraph! I too, 
Madam, am just now Revolution-mad, but it is not the 
tarantula-frenzy of insulting Whiggism, like an ass’s 
colt capering over the generous hound breathing his 
last; mine is the madness of an enraged Scorpion shut 
up in a thumb-phial; the indignant groans and blood¬ 
shot glances of ruined Right, gagged on the pillory 

of Derision to gratify the idiot insolence of-- 

surpation— 

To show you that all your things don’t lie by me 
unread, I have perused your inclosed verses more than 
half a dozen times, & as I am I believe the sole Deposi¬ 
tory of them as well as several other of your Parnassian 
flights, I treasured them by me carefully with a felonious 
intention some day or other to give them here & there 
in my future Pieces as my own.—I tell you this in con¬ 
fidence, Madam, and I trust you will not betray me.— 

My song, Clarinda, was a real affair.—It was un 
petit egaremen du coeur during my last stay in Edin^ 
but circumstances are too romantic to be credited even 
almost from the mouth of Truth *herself: I beg Truth’s 
pardon if I have mistaken the Gender in the Pronoun 
foregoing marked with an Asterisk.— 

Your meeting, which you so well describe, with your 
old Schoolfellow & friend was truly interesting.—Out 
upon the ways of the World! They spoil these ‘Social 
Offspring of the heart.’—Two old veterans of the ‘Men 
of the World’ would have met with little more heart- 
workings than two old Hacks wore out on the road.—- 
Apropos, is not the Scots phrase, ‘Auld lang syne. 
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exceedingly expressive.—There is an old song & tune 
which has often thrilled thro’ my soul. You know I am 
an enthusiast in old Scots songs.—I shall give you the 
verses on the other sheet, as I suppose M** Ker will save 
you the Postage.— 

My address is now, at Ellisland near Dumfries.— I 
was favored with a most excellent & very kind letter 
accompanying a book, from Anthony.—It only reached 
me the other day, but is dated in April.—I received 
a heavy complaint, when I was at Dunlop, from Miss 
Keith, that you never shewed the family any of my 
things I sent you.—I must blame 3 ’ou, Madam, for 
this.—^There are very few indeed w'hose applause would 
so much feast my vanity as one & all of the family of 
Dunlop: and where’er I deserve that applause, pray 
secure it for me.—I mean in things indifferent; for there 
are some things I have written to you that I would not 
have written, I believe, to any living individual else.— 
All I would say is; you are at perfect liberty to shew any 
of my fugitive things you may have, as Discretion et 
Bienseance direct you, to your most amiable & worthy 
Family: a Family where one may with propriety address 
you, my much honored Friend, ‘Hail, thou highly favored 
among Women!’ 

I see by your last that you will be at Dunlop by this 
time as this is the third day that this farrago of scraps 
has been by me; & I will e’en go on, till I have a private 
opportunity of transmitting the letter to Ayrshire, which 
will be by one of my owti servants tomorrow night. 
—If you are very punctilious in the Christian Law— 
^^^^latsoever ye would that others should do unto j'ou, 
&c’ Heaven have mercy on your remnant of eyesight 
against you are got thus far! Page the twelfth! ’tis abso¬ 
lutely unconscionable! If Miss Georgina M’Kay is still 
at Dunlop, I beg you will make her my Compliments, 
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& request her in my name to sing you a song at the 
close of every page, by way of dissipating Ennui; as 
David (who, by the by, was, baiting the Sex, no bad 
Prototype of Miss —, for he was not only fam’d for 
his musical talents, but was also ‘ruddy & well favor’d 
—& more comely than his brethren’) playing on his 
harp chased the Evil Spirit out of Saul.—This Evil 
Spirit, I take it, was just, long-spun Sermons, & many- 
pag’d Epistles, & Birth-day Poetry, & patience-vexing 
Memorials, Remonstrances, Dedications, Revolution- 
Addresses, &c. &c. &c. while David’s harp, I suppose 
was, mystically speaking, Tristram Shandy, Laugh & 
be fat, Cauld kail in Aberdeen, Green grows the rashes, 
& the rest of that inspired & inspiring family.— 

As life itself becomes disease 

[Etc. 29 lines. See Oxford Burns, p. 143.] 

I am sure it will by this time be no affectation to say 
that you must be tired with this Scots-mile epistle. 
Apropos to a Scots-mile, I do not recollect having told 
you my Epitaph for J. H. Writer in Ayr— 

Here lies a Scots mile of a chiel. 

If he’s in heaven, L—d, fill him weel! 

To begin this sheet & conclude this letter, I shall give 
you a song I finished the other day, & sent it to Johnson 
for his Publication.—It sings to an excellent old lilt, 
known in Oswald’s Collection of Scots Music by the 
name of, ‘The merry beggars.’—I would give a bottle 
of wine to hear it sung, en M^kai. — 

My heart is a breaking, dear Titty, 

[Etc. See Oxford BumSy p. 347] 

I am not positively certain, after all, if I shall be at 
Ayr-fair; but I shall impatiently expect to hear a better 
account of your health.— 
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A Dieu je vous commende! 

Rob^ Burns 


Auld lang Syne— 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never thought upon? 

Let’s hae a waught o’ Malaga, 

For auld lang syne.— 

Chorus 

For auld lang syne, my jo. 

For auld lang syne; 

Let’s hae a waught o’ Malaga, 

For auld lang syne.— 

And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup! 

And surely I’ll be mine! 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 

For auld land syne.— 

For auld &c. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pou’t the gowans fine; 

But we’ve wander’d mony a weary foot 
Sin auld lang syne.— 

For auld &c. 

We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn 
Frae morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d. 
Sin auld lang syne.—■ 

For auld &c. 

And there’s a han’, my trusty fiere, 

And gie’s a han’ o’ thine! 

And we’ll tak a right gudewilly waught, 
For auld lang syne!— 

For auld &c. 
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Light be the turf on the breast of the heaven-inspired 
Poet who composed this glorious Fragment! There is 
more of the fire of native genius in it, than in half 
a dozen of modern English Bacchanalians.— 

Now I am on my Hobby-horse, I cannot help insert¬ 
ing two other old Stanzas which please me mightily.— 

Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

[Etc. Sec Oxford Burns, p. 319*] 

I have made an alteration of the verses written in 
Glenriddel Hermitage: tell me which of them you like 
best— 

Thou, whom Chance may hither lead 

[Etc. See Oxford Bums, p. 144O 


291 . John Tennant 

Ellisland Dec. 22*^—1788 

My dear Sir, ^ ^ 

I yesterday tried my cask of whisky for the first time, 

and I assure you it does you great credit It will tor 

five waters, strong; or six, ordinary Toddy. 

Whisky of this country is a most rascally liquor; an y 

consequence, only drank by the most rascally part of the 
inhabitants.—I am persuaded, if you once get a f g 
here you might do a great deal of business, both in fte 
way o^f consLpt, and should you commence Distiller 

would think it worth your while “nV 

mtl’". “ry• 

wglTi wife 1. m .. .!■= •“ 
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I broke open the cask.—^They keep a country Publick- 
house, & sell a great deal of foreign spirits, but all along 
thought that Whisky would have degraded their house. 
—They were perfectly astonished at my whisky, both 
for its taste & strength, and, by their desire I write you 
to know if you could supply them with liquor of an equal 
quality, and at what price.—Please write me by first 
Post, & direct to me at Ellisland near Dumfries. If you 
could take a jaunt this way yourself, I have a spare 
spoon, knife and fork, very much at your service.— 
My compl"^® to Tennant and all the good folks in 
Glenconner & Barquharrie. 

1 am most truly, My dear Sir, yours 

Rob"^ Burns 


293. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland, New-year-day Morning, 1789 

This, Dear Madam, is a morning of wishes; and 
would to God that I came under the Apostle James’s 
description!—‘the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.’—In that case, Madam, you should 
welcome in a year full of blessings: everything that ob¬ 
structs or disturbs tranquillity & self-enjoyment should 
be removed, and every Pleasure that frail Humanity 
can taste should be yours. 1 own my self so little a 
Presbyterean that I approve of set times and seasons 
of more than ordinary acts of Devotion; for breaking in 
on that habituated routine of life & thought which is so 
apt to reduce our existence to a kind of Instinct, or 
even sometimes & with some minds to a state very little 
superior to mere Machinery.— 

This Day; the first Sunday of May; a breezy, blue- 
skied noon some time about the beginning, & a hoary 
morning & calm sunny day about the end, of Autumn; 
these, time out of mind, have been with me a kind of 

52d 


G 
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Holidays.—Not like the Sacramental, Executioner-face 
of a Kilmarnock Communion; but to laugh or cry, be 
chearful or pensive, moral or devout, according to the 
mood & tense of the Season & Myself.— 

I believe I owe this to that glorious Paper in the 
Spectator, ‘The vision of Mirza;' a Piece that struck my 
young fancy before I was capable of fixing an idea to a 
word of three syllables: ‘On the fifth day of the moon 
‘which according to the custom of my forefathers, I 
‘always keep holy ; after having washed myself and offered 
‘up my morning devotions, I ascended the high hill of 
‘Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in medita- 
‘tion & prayer’—&c. 

We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the sub¬ 
stance or structure of our Souls, so cannot account for 
those seeming caprices in them; that one should be 
particularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, 
which on Minds of a different cast shall make no extra¬ 
ordinary impression.—I have some favorite flowers in 
Spring, among which are the mountain-daisy, the hare¬ 
bell, the foxglove, the wild brier-rose, the budding birk, 
& the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over with 
particular delight.—I never hear the loud, solitary 
whistle of the Curlew in a Summer noon, or the wild, 
mixing cadence of a troop of grey-plover in an Autum¬ 
nal-morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like 
the enthusiasm of Devotion or Poesy.—-Tell me, my 
dear Friend, to what can this be owing? Are we a piece 
of machinery, which, like the Eolian harp, passive, takes 
the impression of the passing accident? Or do these 
workings argue something within us above the trodden 
clod ? I own myself partial to such proofs of those aweful 
& important realities, a God that made all things, man s 
immaterial & immortal nature, & a World of weal or 
woe beyond death & the grave, these proofs that we 
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deduct by dint of our own powers & observation. How¬ 
ever respectable, Individuals in all ages have been, I 
have ever looked on Mankind in the lump to be nothing 
better than a foolish, headstrong, credulous, unthinking 
Mob; and their universal belief has ever had extremely 
little weight with me.—Still I am a very sincere believer 
in the Bible; but I am drawn by the conviction of a Man, 
not the halter of an Ass.— 

Apropos to an Ass, how do you like the following 
Apostrophe to Dulness, which I intend to interweave in 
‘The Poet's Progress—’ 

O Dulness, portion of the truly blest! 

[Etc. Sec Oxford Burns, p. 208.] 

I have sketched two or three verses to you, but as 
a private opportunity offers immediately I must defer 
transcribing them. A servant of mine goes to Ayrshire 
with this, but I shall write you by Post. If I am to be so 
happy as have it in my power to see you when I go to 
Ayr-fair, which I very much doubt, I will try to dine at 
Dunlop on the Wednesday of that week.— 

If it is good weather on the fair-week, I shall try my 
utmost; for if I hit my aim aright, it will not be in my 
power in any given time again. Farewell! 

Rob"^ Burns 

294. Dr. John Moore 

Ellisland near Dumfries, Jan. 4^^ 1789 
Sir, 

As often as 1 think of writing to you, which has been 
three or four times every week these six months, it 
gives me something so like the idea of an ordinary- 
Mzed Statue offering at a conversation with the Rhodian 
Colossus, that my mind misgives me; and the affair 
always miscarries somewhere between Purpose and 
Resolve.—I have at last got some business with you. 
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and business letters are written by the Style-book.—I 
say my business is with you, Sir; for you never had any 
with me, except the business that Benevolence has in 
the mansion of Poverty.— 

The character and employment of a Poet were for¬ 
merly my pleasure, but are now my pride.—I know 
that a very great deal of my late eclat was owing to the 
singularity of my situation, and the honest prejudice of 
Scotsmen; but still, as I said in the preface to my first 
Edition, I do look upon myself as having some preten¬ 
sions from Nature to the Poetic Character.—I have not 
a doubt but the knack, the aptitude to learn the Muses’ 
trade, is a gift bestowed by Him ‘who forms the secret 
bias of the soul;’^ but I as firmly believe that excellence 
in the Profession is the fruit of industry, labour, atten¬ 


tion, and pains,—at least 1 am resolved to try my doc¬ 
trine by the test of Experience.—Another appearance 
from the Press I put off to a very distant day; a day 
that may never arrive; but Poesy I am determined to 
prosecute with all my vigour.—Nature has given very 
few, if any, of the Profession the talents of shining in 
every species of Composition: I shall try, for untill trial 
it is impossible to know, whether she has qualified me 
to shine in any one.—The worst of it is, by the time 
one has finished a Piece, it has been so often viewed 
and reviewed before the mental eye that one loses in a 
good measure the powers of critical discrimination. 
Here the best criterion I know is A Friend; not only of 
abilities to judge, but with good-nature enough, like 
a prudent teacher w'ith a young learner, to give per¬ 
haps a little more than is exactly due, lest the thin- 
skinned animal fall into that most deplorable of all 
Poetic diseases, heart-breaking despondency of him¬ 
self.—Dare I, Sir, already immensely indebted to your 


» Akenside: PUaswres of Imagination, iii. 522 - 3 » slightly misquoted. 
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goodness, ask the additional obligation of your being 
that Friend to me? I inclose you an Essay of mine in a 
walk of Poesy to me entirely new; I mean the Epistle 
addressed to R— G— Esq. or Robert Graham of 
Fintry, Esquire, a gentleman of uncommon worth, to 
whom I lie under very great obligations.—The story of 
the Poem, like most of my Poems, is connected with my 
own story; and to give you the one, I must give you 
something of the other. 

I cannot boast of Mr. Creech’s ingenuous fair-dealing 
to me.—He kept me hanging about Edin*". from the 
7 th Aug. 1787, until the 13^^ April 1788, before he 
would condescend to give me a statement of affairs; nor 
had I got it even then, but for an angry letter I wrote 
him which irritated his pride.—‘I could’ not a ‘tale’ but 
a detail ‘unfold’ but what am I that I should speak 
against the Lord’s annointed Bailie of Edinburgh?— 
I believe I shall in whole, ^£100 copyright included, 
clear about ^400 some little odds; and even part of 
this depends upon what the gentleman has yet to settle 
with me.—I give you this information because you did 
me the honor to interest yourself much in my welfare; 
but I give it to yourself only, for the world would accuse 
me of ingratitude, and I am still much in the gentle¬ 
man’s mercy.—Perhaps I injure the man in the idea I 
am sometimes tempted to have of him—God forbid I 
should! A little time will try, for in a month I shall go 
to town to wind up the business if possible.— 

To give the rest of my story in brief, I have married 
‘My Jean,’ and taken a farm: with the first step I have 
every day more & more reason to be satisfied; with the 
last it is rather the reverse.—I have a younger brother 
who supports my aged mother, another still younger 
brother & three sisters, in a farm.—On my last return 
from Edin*- it cost me about .£180 to save them from 
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ruin.—Not that I have lost so much; I only interposed 
between my brother and his impending fate by the loan 
of so much.—I give myself no airs on this, for it was 
mere selfishness on my part.— I was conscious that the 
opposite scale of the balance was pretty heavily charged, 
and I thought that throwing a little filial piety & 
fraternal affection into the scale in my favor might help 
to smooth matters at the Grand Reckoning. —There is 
still one thing would make my circumstance quite easy. 
—I have an Excise-officer’s Commission, & I live in the 
midst of a country Division.—My request to Gra¬ 
ham, who is one of the Commissioners of Excise, was, if 
in his power, to procure me that Division.—If I were 
very sanguine, I might hope that some of my Great 
Patrons might procure me a treasury-warrant for 
Supervisor, Surveyor-general, &c., but thank Heaven 
1 am in a good degree independant.—If farming will not 
do, a simple petition will get me into employ in the 
Excise somewhere; & poor as the salary comparatively 
is, it is luxury to what either my wife or I were in early 
life taught to expect.—^Thus, secure of a livelihood, ‘to 
thee, sweet Poetry, delightful maid,’ I would consecrate 
my future days.— 

With the highest esteem & warmest gratitude I have 
the honor to be, Sir, your most humble serv^. 

Rob’’ Burns 

My address is, at Ellisland, near Dumfries. 


295. Robert Ainslie 


Ellisland, Jan. 6^^, 1789 


Many happy returns of the season to you, my dear 
Sir! May you be comparatively happy, up to your com¬ 
parative worth, among the sons of men; which wish 
would, I am sure, make you one of the most blest of the 

Human race.— 
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I do not know if passing ‘a Writer to the Signet’ be a 
trial of scientific merit, or a mere business of friends and 
interest.—However it be, let me quote you my two 
favorite passages, which, tho’ I have repeated them ten 
thousand times, still they rouse my manhood and steel 
my resolution like Inspiration— 

-On Reason build Resolve, 

That column of true majesty in man! 

—Young 

Hear, Alfred, hero of the State, 

Thy Genius Heaven’s high will declare; 

The triumph of the truly great 
Is never, never to despair! 

Is never to despair. 

—Masque of Alfred 

I grant you enter the lists of life, to struggle for 
bread, business, notice and distinction, in common with 
hundreds.—But who are they? Men, like yourself: and 
of that aggregate body, your compeers, seven-tenths of 
them come short of your advantages natural & acci¬ 
dental; while two of those that remain, either neglect 
their parts, as flowers blooming in a desart, or mispend 
their strength, like a bull goring a bramble-bush.— 

But to change the theme, I am still catering for 
Johnson’s publication; and among others, I have brushed 
up the follow® old favorite Song a little, with a view to 
your worship.—I have only altered a word here & there; 
but if you like the humor of it, we shall think of a Stanza 
or two to add to it.— 

O Robin, shure in hairst, 

I shure wi’ him; 

Ne’er a heuk I had, 

Still I stack by him. 

Fal. lal, &c. 

[Etc* See Oxford DinnSy p. 475.] 
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I shall be in town in about four or five weeks, & I 
must again trouble you to find & secure for me a direc¬ 
tion where to find Jenny Clow, for a main part of my 
business in Edin*". is to settle that matter with her, & free 
her hand of the process.— 

I shall not be above two or three nights in town; but 
one of them I shall certainly devote to witness with how 
much esteem & affection I am. My dear Friend, 

Yours— 

Rob"^ Burns 


300 . Matthew Morison 

Isle 22"<Jjanry 178C92 

My dear Sir, 

Necessity oblidges me to go into my new house, even 
before it be plaistered.—I will inhabit the one end un¬ 
till the other is finished.—About three weeks more, I 
think, will at farthest be my time beyond which I can¬ 
not stay in this present house.—If ever you wished to 
deserve the blessing of him that was ready to perish; if 
ever you were in a situation that a little kindness would 
have rescued you from many evils; if ever you hope to 
find rest in future states of untryed being; get these 
matters of mine ready.—My servant will be out in the 
beginning of next week for the Clock.—My Compli¬ 
ments to M*"® Morison.— 

I am, after all my tribulation, D*" Sir, yours, 

Rob'*' Burns 


305. Mrs. Dunlop 

Mossgiel—Wednesday morning 

[Jan., 1789] 

No ill-weather in Hay or Harvest ever gave me so 
chagrining a disappointment.—This morning I had set 
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apart for a visit to my honored Friend—you cannot 
imagine. Madam, what happiness I had promised my¬ 
self; when behold, ‘the snows descended, and the winds 
blew' and made my journey impracticable.—As it will 
be impossible for me to wait a journeyable day, I send 
you this to apologise for my seeming neglect, and to 
acknowledge the receipt of two kind Epistles from 
you, since I wrote you on Newyearsday.—I had got a 
hundred & fifty things to say to you, which a hundred 
& fifty sheets of Paper would not record; but I shall be 
in Ayr-shire in the Spring, and you know with what 
rapture two Poetic folks will meet, amid opening daises, 
budding hawthorns, and fragrant birks.—Now I talk 
of Poetic, you must know, as I came to Sanquhar on 
Saturday evening—the landlord & landlady are my par¬ 
ticular acquaintances—I had just dispatched my dinner, 
and was sitting in a family way over a friendly bowl, 
glad that my weary body & soul had found out so com¬ 
fortable a place of rest—when lo, the quondam M*"® 
Oswald wheeled into the courtyard with an immense 
retinue, and the poor Bard is oblidged, amid the shades 
of night, bitter frost, howling hills & icy cataracts, to 
goad his jaded steed twelve miles farther on to an¬ 
other stage.—O for a muse, not of heroic fire but satiric 
aquafortis, to gnaw the iron pride of unfeeling great¬ 
ness! Before I reached the other stage, I composed the 
following, and sent it off at the first Post-office for the 
Courant— 

Ode, sacred to the memory of M*"® O— of A— 

Dweller in yon dungeon dark 

[Etc, See Oxford BumSf p, 247,] 

To soften the matter a little, I altered the title to 
Ml'S A— of O—.— I was afraid they should suspect me 
for the Author.— 
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I shall be impatient to hear from you.— 

Adieu! I am ever, D** Madam, 

your oblidged friend & humble servant 

Rob"^ Burns 

308. Right Rev. John Geddes 

Ellisland near Dumfries 3*^ Feb.—1789— 

Venerable Father 

As I am conscious that, wherever I am, you do me 
the honour to interest yourself much in my welfare, it 
gives me pleasure to inform you that I am here, at last, 
stationary in the serious business of life; and have now', 
not only the retired leisure, but the hearty inclination, 
to attend to those great and important questions, what 
I am, where I am, and for what I am destined.—In the 
first concern, the conduct of the Man, there w-as ever 
but one side on which I was habitually blameable; and 
there I have secured myself in the way pointed out by 
Nature and Nature’s God.—I w'as sensible that to so 
helpless a creature as a poor Poet, a wife and family 
were incumbrances which a species of prudence would 
bid him shun; but when the alternative was, being at 
eternal warfare with myself, on account of habitual 
follies, to give them no worse name, which no general 
example, no licentious wit, no sophistical infidelity could 
to me ever justify, I must have been a fool to have 
hesitated, and a madman to have made another choice. • 
Besides, I had, in ‘My Jean’, a long and much-loved 
fellow-creature’s happiness or misery among my hands, 
and who could trifle with such a deposite?— 

In the affair of a Livelyhood, I think myself tolerably 
secure: I have good hopes of my farm, but should they 
fail, I have an Excise commission, which, on my simple 
petition will at any time procure me bread.—^There is 
a certain stigma affixed to the character of an Excise- 
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Officer, but I do not intend to borrow honour from any 
profession; and though the salary be comparatively small, 
it is luxury to any thing that the first twenty five years 
of my life taught me to expect.—• 

Thus, with a rational aim and method in life, you may 
easily guess, my Reverend and much-honored Friend, that 
my characteristical trade is not forgotten.—I am, if pos¬ 
sible, more than ever an enthusiast to the Muses.—I 
am determined to study man and Nature, in that view, 
incessantly; and to try if the ripening and corrections of 
years can enable me to produce something worth pre¬ 
serving.— 

You will see in your book, which I beg your pardon 
for detaining so long, that I have been tuning my lyre 
on the banks of Nith.—Some larger Poetic plans that 
are floating in my imagination, or partly put in execu¬ 
tion, I shall impart to you when I have the pleasure 
of meeting with you; which, if you are then in Edin*', 
I shall have about the beginning of March.—That 
acquaintance, worthy Sir, with which you were pleased 
to honour me, you must still allow me to challenge: 
for with whatever unconcern I give up my transient 
connexion with the merely Great, those self-important 
beings whose intrinsic worthlessness is concealed under 
the accidental advantages of their rank, I cannot lose the 
patronising notice of the Learned and the Good without 
the bitterest regret.— 

1 have the honor to be. Venerable Sir, your most 

respectful and very humble servant— 

Rob”^ Burns 

313. Thomas Boyd 

Isle, Sunday morn: 

CS Feb. 1789d 

I see at last, dear Sir, some signs of your executing 
my house within the current year.—I am oblidged to 
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set out for Edin** tomorrow se’ennight so I beg you will 
set as many hands to work as possible during this week. 
—I am distressed with the want of my house in a most 
provoking manner.—It loses me two hours’ work of 
my servants every day, besides other inconveniences. 
For G-d’s sake let me but within the shell of it! 

I am. Dear Sir, Yours, 
Rob*^ Burns 


314. James Burness 

Ellisland 9th Feb. 1789 

My dear Sir, 

Why I did not write to you long ago is what, even on 
the rack I could not answer.—If you can in your mind 
form an idea of indolence, dissipation, hurry, cares, 
change of country, entering on untried scenes of life— 
all combined; you will save me the trouble of a blush¬ 
ing apology.—It could not be want of regard for a man 
for whom I had a high esteem before I knew him—an 
esteem which has much increased since I did know him; 
and this caveat entered, I shall plead guilty to any other 
indictment with which you shall please to charge me.— 

After I parted from you, for many months, my life 
was one continued scene of dissipation.—Here, at last, 
I am become stationary, and have taken a farm and—• 
a wife. The farm lies beautifully situated on the Nith, 
a large river that runs by Dumfries, & falls into the 
Solway Firth.—I have gotten a lease of my farm as long 
as I pleased; but how it may turn out is just a guess, and 
it is yet to improve and inclose, &c.; however I have 
good hopes of my bargain on the whole,— 

My Wife is, my Jean, with whose story you are 
partly acquainted.—I found I had a much-loved fellow- 
creature’s happiness or misery among my hands, and 
I durst not trifle with so sacred a deposite.—Indeed I 
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have not any reason to repent the step I have taken, as 
I have attached myself to a very good wife, & have 
shaken myself loose of a very bad failing.— 

I have found my book, a very profitable business; and 
with the profits of it have begun life pretty decently. 
—Should Fortune not favour me in farming, as I have 
no great faith in her fickle Ladyship, I have provided 
myself in another resource, which, however some folks 
may affect to despise it, is still a comfortable shift in the 
day of misfortune.—In the heyday of my fame, a gentle¬ 
man whose name at least I dare say you know, as his 
estate lies somewhere near Dundee, M** Graham of 
Fintry, one of the Commissioners of Excise, offered 
me the commission of an Excise-Officer.—I thought it 
prudent to accept of the offer, and accordingly I took 
my Instructions, and have my Commission by me.— 
Whether I may ever do duty, or be a penny the better 
for it, is what I do not know; but I have this comfortable 
assurance that, come whatever ill fate will, I can on my 
simple petition to the Excise board, get into employ.— 

We have lost poor uncle Robert this winter.—He 
had long been weak, and with very little alteration in 
him, he expired Jan^y 3^.— His Son William, has been 
with me this winter, & goes in May to bind himself to 
be a Mason with my fatherinlaw who is a pretty con¬ 
siderable Architect in Ayrshire.—His other Son, the 
eldest, John, comes to me, I expect in Summer.—They 
are both remarkable stout young fellows, & promise to 
do well.—His only daughter, Fanny, has been with me 
ever since her father’s death and I purpose keeping her 
in my family till she be quite woman grown, & be fit for 
better service.—She is one [[of^ the cleverest girls, and 
has one of the most amiable dispositions, that I have 
ever seen.— 

All friends in this country and Ayrshire are well.— 
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Remember me to all friends in the North.—My wife 
joins in Compliments to your bedfellow & family.—I 
would write your brother-in-law, but have lost his 
Address.—For goodness sake don't take example by 
me, but write me soon.—I am ever. My dear Cousin, 

yours most sincerely— 
Rob"^ Burns 


315. Jean Armour Burns 
E din^ Friday morning [^20 Feb., 1789]] 

I cannot precisely say when I will leave this town, my 
dearest friend, but at farthest I think I will be with you 
on Sunday come eight days, perhaps sooner.—I had 
a horrid journey. W . . . 

[^About a line and a half of MS. missing her6^2 
Later— 

1 have settled matters greatly to my satisfaction with 
Creech.—He is certainly not what he should be nor 
has he given me what I should have, but I am better 
than I expected. Farew'ell! I long much to see you— 
God bless you! 

yours most sincerely 
Rob"^ Burns 


316. Mrs. Dunlop 

Edin^ Saturday morning—[^21 Feb., 1789]] 

Your kind packet, my much esteemed friend, is just 
come to hand.—In my hurried hours in this place I have 
not yet had time to peruse Milne’s verses, but I have 
three times o’er without interval perused your incom¬ 
parable verses to your young lady.—It is evident. My 
dear Madam, that you w'ere deeply interested in the 
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Subject; as you have in these lines not only risen above 
yourself, but, upon the honor of a Man, and the skill of 
a Critic! you have risen above anything of the kind done 
by any Author now living.—So soon as I return to 
Nithsdale, which will be in four or five days, I shall 
write a criticism on their merits.— 

I am here more unhappy than I ever experienced 
before in Edin*".—I am a poor Man of business, and I 
have got some very serious business to do; 1 love the 
social pleasures in moderation, but here 1 am impressed 
into the service of Bacchus; and 1 am from home.— 
But, truce, with peevish, poor complaining! I will not 
tax your friendship with my weakness.—Were it not 
for hurting your feelings, 1 would likewise add, that 
I will no more thus be indebted to your beneficence; but 
I checked a momentary pang of something like wounded 
pride and taxed my ingenuity to assist your wishes.— 
It oblidges me to let you into an intention of mine 
rather prematurely, but as it is the only way I can think 
of being oblidged by you, in that tnannery I must tell it 
you.—I hope to be a father again in about two or three 
months, and I had resolved and indeed had told M’’^ 
Burns, that the said child should be christened by the 
name of Frances-Dunlop, if a girl, or Francis &c. if 
a boy; that while the child should exist, it might be 
a witness of a Friendship to which I owe much of the 
pleasurable part of my life; a Friendship which I wish 
to hand down to my Posterity as one of the honors 
of their Ancestor.—Let this said Miss Frances or M** 
Francis be the object of your intended beneficence with 
all my soul.—Perhaps in the case of a boy, you would 
rather wish to wait for one of your own Sex, that might 
take the exact Name; and as I have not the smallest 
doubt of being very soon able to accomodate you in that 
way too, I shall expect your commands sometime before 
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the important period.—I am here just in a vortex, so 
must conclude with a simple heart-felt 

A Dieu je vous commende 

Rob'*’ Burns 

ril write you on my return home— 


518. William Burns 

Isle March 2"^ 1739 

My dear William, 

I arrived from Edin^ only the night before last, so 
could not answer your epistle sooner. I congratulate 
you on the prospect of employ, and I am indebted to you 
for one of the best letters that has been written by any 
Mechanic lad in Nithsdale, or Annandale, or any Dale 
on either side of the Border, this twelvemonth.—Not 
that I would have you always affect the stately stilts of 
studied composition, but surely writing a handsome 
letter is an accomplishment worth courting; and, with 
attention & practice, I can promise you that it will soon 
be an accomplishment of yours.— 

If my advice can serve you, that is to say, if you can 
resolve to accustom yourself, not only in reviewing your 
own deportment, manners, &c. but also in carrying your 
consequent resolutions of amending the faulty parts into 
practice, my small knowledge & experience of the world 
is heartily at your service.— 

I intended to have given you a sheetful of counsels, 
but some business has prevented me.—In a word, learn 
Taciturnity: let that be your motto.—^Though you had 
the wisdom of Newton, or the wit of Swift, garru¬ 
lousness would lower you in the eyes of your fellow- 
creatures.— 

You will receive by the carrier 2 coarse & one fine 
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shirt, a neckcloth and your velvet waistcoat.—I’ll 
probably write you next week. I am 

your brother 

Rob”^ Burns 


319. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland March 4^^ 1789 

Here am I, my honored Friend, returned safe from 
the Capital. To a man who has a Home, however 
humble or remote; if that Home is like mine, the scene 
of Domestic comfort; the bustle of Edinburgh will soon 
be a business of sickening disgust. 

‘Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate you!'^ 

When I must sculk into a corner, lest the rattling 
equipage of some gaping blockhead, contemptible 
puppy, or detestable scoundrel should mangle me in the 
mire, I am tempted to exclaim—What merits these 
Wretches had, or what demerit have I had, in some 
state of Pre-existence, that they are ushered into this 
scene of being with the sceptre of rule and the key of 
riches in their puny fists, and 1 am kicked into the world, 
the sport of their folly, or the victim of their pride? 
I have read somewhere of a monarch, in Spain I think 
it was, who was so out of humour with the Ptolomean 
system of astronomy, that he said, had he been of the 
Creator s council, he could have saved him a great deal 
of labour & absurdity. I will not defend this blasphemous 
speech; but often, as I have glided with humble stealth 
^rough the pomp of Princes street, it has suggested 
Itself to me as an improvement on the present Human 
figure, that a man, in proportion to his own conceit of 
his consequence in the world, could have pushed out the 
longitude of his common size, as a snail pushes out his 

* Shakespeare: Henry VIII, Act III, sc. 2 . 
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horns, or as we draw out a perspective.—This trifling 
alteration, not to mention the prodigious saving it would 
be in the tear & wear of the neck and limb sinews 
of many of his Majesty’s liege subjects in the way of 
tossing the head and tiptoe strutting, would evidently 
turn out a vast advantage in enabling us at once to 
adjust the ceremonials in making a bow or making way 
to a Great Man, and that too within a second of the 
precise spherical angle of reverence, or an inch of the 
particular point of respectful distance, which the impor¬ 
tant creature itself requires; as a measuring-glance at 
its towering altitude would determine the affair like 
instinct.— 

You are right. Madam, in your idea of poor Mylne’s 
poem, which he has addressed to me.—The piece has 
a good deal of merit, but it has one damning fault—it is 
by far too long.—Besides, my success has encouraged 
such a shoal of ill-spawned monsters to crawl into public 
notice, under the title of Scots Poets, that the very term, 
Scots Poetry, borders on the burlesque.—When I write 
M"^ Carfrae, I shall advise him rather to try one of his 
deceased friend’s English Pieces.—I am prodigiously 
hurried with my own matters, else I would have reques¬ 
ted a perusal of all Mylne’s poetic performances; and 
would have offered his friends my assistance in either 
selecting or correcting what would be proper for the 
Press.—What it is that occupies me so much, and perhaps 
a little oppresses my present spirits, shall fill up a para¬ 
graph in some future letter.—In the mean time allow me 
to close this epistle with a few lines done by a friend of 
mine, which for beauty I shall pit against any as many 
lines in our language.—I give you them, that, as you 
have seen the original, you may guess whether one or 
two alterations I have ventured to make in them, be any 
real improvement. 
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‘Like the fair plant that from our touch withdraws, 
Shrink, mildly fearful, even from applause; 

Be all a mother’s fondest hope can dream, 

And all you are, my charming girl, seem.— 

Straight as the fox-glove, e'er her bells disclose. 

Mild as the maiden-blushing hawtliorn blows, 

Fair as the fairest of each lovely kind, 

Your form shall be the image of your mind.— 

Your manners shall so true your soul express, 

That all shall long to know the worth they guess; 
Congenial hearts shall greet with kindred love, 

And even sick’ning Envy must approve.’^ 

I have the honor to be. Madam, your oblidged friend 

& humble serv*^ 
Rob'^ Burns 

320. Mrs. Agnes M^Lehose 

March 1739 

Madam 

The letter you wrote me to Heron’s carried its own 
answer in its bosom; you forbade me to write you, 
unless I was willing to plead guilty to a certain Indict¬ 
ment that you were pleased to bring against me.—As 
I am convinced of my own innocence, and though con¬ 
scious of high imprudence & egregious folly, can lay 
my hand on my breast and attest the rectitude of my 
heart; you will pardon me. Madam, if I do not carry 
my complaisance so far as humbly to acquiesce in the 
name of, Villain, merely out of compliment even to your 
opinion; much as I esteem your judgement, and warmly 
as I regard your worth.—I have already told you, and 
again aver it, that at the Period of time alluded to, I 
was not under the smallest moral tie to M*"® B—; nor 
did I, nor could I then know, all the powerful circum¬ 
stances that omnipotent Necessity was busy laying in 

1 These lines are by Mrs. Dunlop. 
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wait for me.—When you call over the scenes that have 
passed between us, you will survey the conduct of an 
honest man, struggling successfully with temptations 
the most powerful that ever beset humanity, and pre¬ 
serving untainted honor in situations where the austerest 
Virtue would have forgiven a fall—Situations that I 
will dare to say, not a single individual of all his kind, 
even with half his sensibility and passion, could have 
encountered without ruin; and I leave you to guess, 
Madam, how such a man is likely to digest an accusation 
of perfidious treachery! 

Was I to blame. Madam, in being the distracted 
victim of Charms which, I affirm it, no man ever ap¬ 
proached with impunity?—Had I seen the least glim¬ 
mering of hope that these Charms could ever have been 
mine—or even had not iron Necessity—but these are 
unavailing words.— 

I would have called on you when I was in town, 
indeed I could not have resisted it, but that M^ Ainslie 
told me that you were determined to avoid your 
windows while I was in town, lest even a glance of me 

should occur in the Street.— 

When I have regained your good opinion, perhaps I 
may venture to solicit your friendship; but be that as it 
may, the first of her Sex I ever knew shall always be 
the object of my warmest good wishes.— 


321. William Burns 

Isle. Tuesday even: CIO March 17893 

Dear William, 

In my last, I recommended that invaluable apoph¬ 
thegm, Learn taciturnity.—It is absolutely certain tha 
nobody can know our thoughts; and yet, from a slight 
observation of mankind, one would not think so. 
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What mischiefs daily arise from silly garrulity, or 
foolish confidence! There is an excellent Scots Saying, 
that ‘A man’s mind is his kingdom.’—It is certainly so; 
but how few can govern that kingdom with propriety.— 
The serious mischiefs in Business which this Flux of 
language occasion, do not come immediately to your 
situation; but in another point of view, the dignity of 
the man, now is the time that will either make or mar 
you.—Yours is the time of life for laying in habits; you 
cannot avoid it, though you would chuse; and these 
habits will stick to your last sand.—At after periods, 
even at so little advance as my years, ’tis true, one may 
still be very sharp-sighted to one’s habituall failings and 
weaknesses, but to eradicate or even amend them, is a 
quite different matter.—Acquired at first, by accident, 
they, by and by, begin to be as it were convenient; and 
in time are in a manner a necessary part of our exis¬ 
tence.— 

1 have not time for more—Whatever you read, what¬ 
ever you hear, concerning the ways and works of that 
strange creature, Man, look into the living world about 
you, look into Yourself for the evidences of the fact, or 
the application of the doctrine.— 

I am ever, yours, 
Rob’*' Burns 


324. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland—25^^^ March—1789 

Dear Madam, 

I have this moment your kind Packet of the 18^^ and 
tho’ sore tired with the labours of the day 

‘-Throwing the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground’—' 

' Thomson: Springy 11. 45-6* 
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yet, as I have a boy, my herd, going for Ayrshire to¬ 
morrow morning, & who will be at Kilmarnock, I shall 
make him go so much farther & leave this at Dunlop.— 
You have a little miscalculated my feelings, my 
honored friend, respecting the naming of my child.— 
To name my child after any of the Great, with a view 
to their future beneficence, is quite foreign to my ideas: 
my motive is gratitude, not selfishness. Though I may 
die a very Poor Man, yet I hope my children shall ever 
boast the character of their Father: and as that father 
has some few in the upper ranks of life to whom he is 
peculiarly indebted, or whom he holds peculiarly dear, 
he wishes his children likewise to indulge an honest 
pride on that account; and not only as a memento of 
these honors their father enjoyed, but as an incentive to 
noble action, he will call liis children after the names of 
his illustrious friends & benefactors,—I intend. Madam, 
as first at my heart, to begin with your honored name; 
& my first child shall be Frances Wallace or F. Dunlop 
as you please, for really I dare not venture on the whole 

list of your appellations.— 

As for Mr. Graham's letter, Madam, it is of a piece 
with your usual goodness, and is what I highly approve 
of; only when I tell you the narrative of my situation, 
plans in life, &c. you will see the propriety of altering 
the scope of your epistle.—The latter part indeed of that 
epistle is what in no situation I could think on: I have 
marked in the epistle itself, where that part begins.— 
You remember, Madam, I had two plans of life before 
me; the Excise & farming.—I thought, by the glim¬ 
mering of my own prudence, the Excise was my most 
eligible scheme; but all my Great friends and particu¬ 
larly you, were decidedly, & therefore decided me, for 
farming.—My master, M^ Miller, out of real tho 
mistaken benevolence, sought me industriously out, to 
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set me on this farm, as he said to give me a lease that 
would make me comfortable & easy.—1 was a stranger 
to the country, the farm and the soil, and so ventured on 
a bargain, that instead of being comfortable, is & will 
be a very, very hard bargain, if at all practicable.—I 
am sorry to tell you this. Madam, but it is a damning 
truth; though I beg, as the world think that I have got 
a pennyworth of a farm, you will not undeceive them.— 
To bring myself about, I thought of getting an Excise 
Division in the midst of which I live, and this was 
what took me last to Edin*^; but there are in the Excise 
Board certain regulations, w'hich, notwithstanding M*" 
Graham’s warmest exertions, baffled all my hopes.—By 
Mr Creech, who has at last settled amicably & fully 
as fairly as could have been expected, with me, I clear 
about 440 or 450^.—To keep my brother from ruin, 
and scattering my aged parent & three sisters comfort¬ 
less in the world, 1 advanced him about 200^ of that 
money; this you know was an indispensible affair, as 
their wellbeing is certainly to me the same as my own.— 
What money rests for myself, you will guess is too little 
for my ow'n stock; but my Master allows me some 
money to build & inclose, & with that, I could have 
done—if the farm would have done.— 

But to close this tedious epistle, & to give you some¬ 
thing more comfortable in my views; my brother’s 
lease is near expiring, he may be able to li\'e by my 
lease as he can with propriety do things that I now can 
not do; 1 will plant him in this farm & throw myself on 
the Excise at large, where I am sure of immediate & 
constant bread.— 

Let these matters lie between you & I only.— 

As for your writing Graham, it is what pleases 
me above all things: but no plans in it if you please; 
I wish him to know how I labour under a sense of his 
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goodness and, if you will, your thanks to him for his 
kindness to a man in whose welfare j^ou have interested 
yourself: and if you give them a little different turn, 
now that you know my situation, send the verses above 
all things.— 

Now I talk of verses, I own your criticism on my 
emendation of your line, to be just; but one thing, 
Madam, lias escaped your attention, ‘Envy,’ either a 
noun or verb, is accented on the first syllable, conse¬ 
quently the word cannot well close your line. 

Forgive this miserable scrawl.— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 

your oblidged friend & very humble serv^ 

Rob’^ Burns 

If you write M*" Graham, his address is, George 
Street, Edin’’—I must not seem to know anything of the 
matter, so let it just go by the nearest Post-Office. 

R. B. 

525. Peter Hill 

Ellisland, 2^ April, 1789 

I will make no excuses, my dear Bibliopolus, (God 
forgive me for murdering language) that I have sat 
down to write you on this vile paper, stained with the 
sanguinary scores of ‘thae curst horse leeches o’ th’ 
Excise.’—It is economy, Sir; it is that cardinal virtue, 
Prudence; so I beg you will sit down, & either compose 
or borrow a panegyric (If you are going to borrow, 
apply to our friend, Ramsay, for the assistance of the 
.author of those pretty little buttering paragraphs of 
eulogiums on your thrice-honored & never-enough-to- 
be-praised Magistracy—how they hunt down a house¬ 
breaker with the sanguinary perseverance ofa blood-hound 
■—how they outdo a terrier in a badger-hole, in un¬ 
earthing a Resettor of stolen goods—how they steal 
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on a thoughtless troop of Night-nymphs as a spaniel 
winds the unsuspecting Covey—or how they riot o’er 
a ravaged B—dy-house as a cat does o’er a plundered 
Mouse-nest—how they new-vamp old churches, aiming 
at appearances of Piety—plan Squares & Colledges, to 
pass for men of taste & learning, &c. &c. &c.—while 
old Edinburgh, like the doting Mother of a parcel of 
rakehelly Prodigals, may sing ‘Hooly & fairly,’ or cry, 
‘Waes me that e’er I saw ye,’ but still must put her 
hand in her pocket & pay whatever scores the young 
dogs think it proper to contract)—1 was going to say, 
but this d-mn’d Parenthesis has put me out of breath, 
that you should get that manufacturer of the tinselled 
crockery of magistratial reputations, who makes so dis¬ 
tinguished & distinguishing a figure in the Ev: Courant 
to compose or rather to compound, something very 
clever on my remarkable frugality; that 1 write to one 
of my most esteemed friends on this wretched paper, 
which was originally intended for the venal fist of some 
drunken Exciseman, to take dirty notes in a miserable 
vault of an ale-cellar. 

O Frugality! thou mother of ten thousand blessings! 
—thou Cook of fat beef & dainty greens! Thou Manu¬ 
facturer of warm Shetland hose & comfortable surtouts! 
Thou old Housewife, darning thy decayed stockings with 
thy ancient spectacles on thy aged nose ! ! ! Lead me, 
hand me in thy clutching, palsied fist, up those heights, 
& through those thickets, hitherto inaccessible & im¬ 
pervious to my anxious, weary feet—not those damned 
Parnassian Crags, bleak & barren, where the hungry 
worshippers of Fame are, breathless, clambering, hang¬ 
ing between heaven & hell, but those glittering cliffs 
of Potosi where the all-sufficient, all-powerful deity. 
Wealth, holds his immediate court of joys & pleasures; 
where the sunny exposure of Plenty & the hot-walls 
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of profusion produce those blissful fruits of Luxury, 
exotics in this world and natives of paradise ! ! ! Thou 
witliered Sybill, my sage Conductress, usher me into 
the refulgent, adored Presence! The Power, splendid & 
potent as he now is, was once the puling nursling of thy 
faithful care & tender arms! Call me thy son, thy cousin, 
thy kinsman, or favorite, and adjure the god by the 
scenes of his infant years no longer to repulse me as a 
stranger or an alien, but to favor me with his peculiar 
countenance & protection! He daily bestows his greatest 
kindness on the undeserving & the worthless, assure 
him, tliat I bring ample documents of meritorious 
demerits! Pledge yourself for me, that for the glorious 
cause of Lucre I will do anything, be anything—but the 
horse-leech of private Oppression, or the vulture of 
public Robbery ! ! ! ! ! !— 

But to descend from heroics—what, in the name of all 
the devils at once, have you done with my trunk? Please 
let me have it by first Carrier, except his name be, 
Niven; he is a rascal who imposed or would have im- ‘ 
posed on me the other day most infamously.— 

I want a Shakespear; let me know what plays your 
used Copy of Bell's Shakespear wants: I want likewise 
an English dictionary; Johnson’s I suppose is best. 
These & all my Prose commissions, the cheapest is 
always the best for me.—There is a small debt of honor 
that I owe Mr. Rob*^ Cleghorn in Saughton mills, my 
worthy friend, & your well-wisher; please give him, & 
urge him to take it, the first time you see him, ten 
shillings’ worth of anything you have to sell, & place it 
to my account.— 

The Library scheme that I mentioned to you is al¬ 
ready begun, under the direction of Capt" Riddel, & 
Me! There is another in emulation of it, going on at 
Closeburn, under the auspices of Mr. Mentieth of Close- 
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burn, which will be on a greater scale than ours; I have 
likewise secured it for you.—Capt. R— gave his infant 
society a great many of his old books, else I had written 
you on that subject; but one of these days I shall trouble 
you with a Commission for ‘the Monkland friendly 
Society’—a copy of The Spectator, Mirror. Lounger, 
Man of feeling, Man of the world, Guthrie’s Geographi¬ 
cal grammar, with some religious pieces, will likely be 
our first order.— 

Write me by first post, & send me the Address to 
Stuart, Publisher of the Star newspaper: this I beg 
particularly but do not speak of it.—1*11 expect along 
with the trunk, my Ainslie’s map of Scotland; & if you 
could send your boy to Mr. Beugo, Engraver, he has 
a picture of mine a framing which will be ready by this 
time.—You see the freedom I take with you.—Please 
direct any parcels to me, to the care of Walter Auld, 
Saddler, Dumfries.— 

When I grow richer, I will write to you on gilt Post, 
to make amends for this sheet. At present every guinea 
has a five guinea errand with. 

My dear Sir, 

Your faithful, poor, but honest Friend, 

R. B. 

By Stuart I mean the famous Stuart who differed with 
the rest of the Proprieters & set up by himself. 

328. To the Editor of the Star, London 

□The Printer feels himself exceedingly proud of the receipt 
of the following Letter; and as it comes from the pen of a 
very ingenious Poet, whose productions are now the delight and 
admiration of every Reader of Taste, the Printer believes, 
that the best mode of answering the Author’s intentions is by 
a publication of his sentiments on a subject which appears 
interesting to his literary reputation.] 
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Mr, Printer, 

I was much surprised last night on being told that 
some silly verses on the Duchess of Gordon, which had 
appeared in a late Paper of yours, were said to be my 
composition.—As I am not a Reader of any London 
Newspaper, I have not yet been able to procure a sight 
of that paper. I know no more of the matter than what 
a friend of mine, from having slightly glanced over the 
paragraph, could recollect; but this I know, I am not 
the author of the verses in question. My friend told me 
that the Printer himself expressed a doubt whether 
the poem was mine: I thank you. Sir, for that doubt. 
A Conductor of another London paper was not so 
candid when he lately inserted a disrespectful stanza 
on the same highly respectable personage, which he, 
with unqualified assurance, asserted to be mine; though 
in fact, I never composed a line on the Duchess of 
Gordon in my life. I have such a sense of what I per¬ 
sonally owe to her Grace’s benevolent patronage, and 
such a respect for her exalted character, that I have 
never dared to mention her name in any composition 
of mine, from a despair of doing justice to my own 
feelings. 

I have been recollecting over the sins and trespasses, 
peccadilloes and backslidings of myself and my fore¬ 
fathers, to see if I can guess why I am thus visited and 
punished with this vile calamity, to be, at one time, 
falsely accused of the two most damning crimes, of 
which, as a man and as a poet, I could have been guilty— 

INGRATITUDE and STUPIDITY. 

I beg of you. Sir, that in your very first paper, you 
will do Justice to my injured character with respect to 
those verses, falsely said to be mine; and please men¬ 
tion farther that in the Gazeteer and New Daily 
Advertiser, of March 28, another forgery of the like 
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nature was conamitted on me, in publishing a dis¬ 
respectful stanza on the Duchess of Gordon. I have 
written to the Conductor of that Paper, remonstrating 
on the injury he has done me; but lest from some motive 
or other, he should decline giving me that redress I 
crave, if you will undeceive the Public, by letting them 
know through the channel of your universally known 
paper, that I am guiltless of either the one or the other 
miserable pieces of rhyme, you will much oblige, 
Ellisland. near Sir, Your very humble servant, 

Dumfries, April 13 [17893 Robert Burns 

[The Printer has the happiness of flattering himself with an 
assurance of the future correspondence of Mr. Burns, the 
sublime flights and inspirations of whose Muse, must raise the 
reputation of the first print.3 


341. Robert Graham 
Ellisland 13^1^ May 1789 
Sir, 

though I intend making a little manuscript book of 
my unpublished Poems for Graham, yet I cannot 
forbear in the mean time sending her the inclosed, 
which was the production of the other day.—In the plea 
of Humanity, the ladies, to their honour be it spoken, 
are ever warmly interested.—^That is one reason of my 
troubling you with this—another motive I have, is 
a hackneyed subject in my letters to you.—God help 
a poor devil who carries about with him a load of 
gratitude, of which he can never hope to ease his 
shoulders but at the expence of his heart!—I waited on 
Collector Mitchell with your letter.—It happened to 
be Collection-day, so he was very throng, but he re¬ 
ceived me with the utmost politeness and made me 
promise to call on him soon.—As 1 don’t wish to 
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degrade myself to a hungry rook gaping for a morsel, I 
shall just give him a hint of my wishes.—I am going on 
with a bold hand in my farm, and am certain of holding 
it with safety for three of four years; and I think if some 
cursed malevolent star have not taken irremoveable 
possession of my zenith, that your Patronage & my own 
priority then as an Expectant should run a fair chance 
for the Division I want.—By the by the Excise-instruc¬ 
tions you mentioned were not in the bundle.—But 'tis 
no matter; Marshal in his Yorkshire, & particularly that 
extraordinary man. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, 
find my leisure employment enough.—I could not have 
given any mere ?nan, credit for half the intelligence 
M*" Smith discovers in his book. I would covet much 
to have his ideas respecting the present state of 
some quarters of the world that are or have been the 
scenes of considerable revolutions since his book was 
written.— 

Though I take the advantage of your goodness, & 
presume to send you any new Poetic thing of mine, I 
must not tax you with answers to each of my idle 
letters.—I remember you talked of being this way with 
my honored friend. Sir Will"' Murray, in the course of 
this summer.—You cannot imagine. Sir, how happy it 
would make me, should you, two, illuminate my humble 
domicile.—You will certainly do me the honor to par¬ 
take of a Farmer’s dinner with me.—I shall promise 
you a piece of good old beef, a chicken, or perhaps a 
Nith salmon fresh from the ware, & a glass of good 
punch, on the shortest notice; and allow me to say, that 
Cincinnatus, or Fabricius, who presided in the august 
Roman Senate, & led their invincible armies, would 
have Jumped at such a dinner.—I expect your Honors 
with a kind of enthusiasm.—I shall mark the year & 
mark the day, & hand it down to my children’s children 
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as one of the most distinguished honors of their An¬ 
cestor.— 

I have the honor to be, with the sincerest gratitude, 

Sir, your oblidged & very humble serv* 

Rob^ Burns 


351. Mrs. Dunlop 
Ellisland July 1789 

Yours of the June, which came to Iiand yester¬ 
night, has given me more pain than any letter, one 
excepted, that I ever received.—How could you, my 
ever-honored dear Madam, ask me, whether I had given 
up your correspondence and how you had offended me? 
Offended me! Your conduct to me. Madam, ever since I 
was honored with your notice, has been equally amiable 
as uncommon; and your Correspondence has been one 
of the most supreme of my sublunary enjoyments.— 
As I mentioned to you in a letter you will by this time 
have recei\ ed, I have since I was at Dunlop been rather 
liurried and out of spirits; and some parts of your late 
conduct has laid me under peculiar embarassments.— 
You had alarmed me lest that instead of the friend of 
your confidence, I was descending to be the creature of 
your bounty: for though you bestowed, not in the manner 
of serving me, but as if oblidging yourself; yet for the 
soul of me I could not help feeling something of the 
humiliating oppression of impotent gratitude.— 

July 

I have been interrupted by the arrival of my aged 
Parent and my brother; and as he will convey this as far 
as Mauchline I shall finish my letter, though I cannot 
make it quite so long as I had otherwise intended.—As 
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I have no romantic notions of independancy of spirit, 
I am truly oblidged to you & Moore for mention¬ 
ing me to M*" Pulteney.—From the manner in which 
God has divided the good things of this life, it is 
evident that He meant one part of Mankind to be the 
Benefactors & the other to be the Benefacted; and as he 
has thrown me among this latter Class, I would wish 
to acquiesce with chearfulness.—The Professorship is 
I know to me an unattainable object, but M*" Pulteney’s 
character stands high as a Patron of merit, and of this, 
had I no other proof, you have made me believe that 
I have some share.— 

I some time ago met with the following Elegy in 
M.S.S., for I suppose it was never printed, and as I 
think it has many touches of the true tender, I shall make 
no apology for sending it you: perhaps you have not 
seen it.— 

Elegy.— 

Strait is the spot & green the sod 
From whence my sorrows flow. 

And soundly sleeps the ever-dear 
Inhabitant below.^ 

[Etc. 20 stanzas in all. See Oxford Bums, p. 550.] 

I have marked the passages that strike me most.— 
I like to do so in every book that I read, & it will be a 
double pleasure in perusing the volumes you announce 
me, to see your favorite passages.—Poor M*"® Henri! 

I shall be as impatient to hear news of her almost as I 
shall be of another whom I need not name.—I hope that 
you see her situation through the exaggerating medium 
of fearful apprehension.— 

' This poem, by the Rev. John Mackenzie, minister of Portpatri^, 
first published in the Scots Magazine, March 1769. The vagueness ofBurnss 
references to it has led to its inclusion in most of the editions of his complete 
works* 
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Farewell, Madam! God send good news to us all! 
Do me the justice to believe me when I assure you 
that there is scarcely any thing in life which gives me so 
much pleasure as that 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 

your oblidged friend & humble serv^ 

Rob"^ Burns 


352. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland 17th July—1789 

Dear Madam, 

I assure you it is none of my least incentives to 
rhyme that it gives me an opportunity not only of 
acknowledging, but you are good enough to think, in 
some degree of repaying that hopeless debt of kindness 
& friendship which I so largely owe you.—You know 
my sentiments respecting the present two great Parties 
that divide our Scots Ecclesiastics.—I do not care three 
farthings for Commentators & authorities.—An honest 
candid enquirer after truth, I revere; but illiberality & 
wrangling I equally detest.—You will be well ac¬ 
quainted with the persecutions that my worthy friend. 
Dr M'=gill, is undergoing among your Divines.— 
Several of these reverend lads, his opponents, have come 
thro my hands before; but I have some thoughts of 
serving them up again in a different dish.—I have just 
sketched the following ballad, & as usual I send the 
first rough-draught to you.—I do not wish to be known 

Ifever it appear, I shall be suspected. 

It 1 finish It, I am thinking to throw off two or three 
dozen copies at a Press in Dumfries, & send them, as 
trom Edinr to some Ayr-shire folks on both sides of the 
question.—If I should fail of rendering some of the 
Etoctors foes ridiculous, I shall at least gratify my 
resentment in his behalf.-I long to hear from you, not 
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only for your criticism on this, but for a much more 
important matter, to be informed of M*"® Henri’s fate 
& welfare.—Whatever interests you, can not be in¬ 
different to me.— 

The Kirk’s Alarm—A Ballad 
Tune, Push about the brisk bowl— 
Orthodox, Orthodox, 

[Etc. II stanzas. See Oxford Bums, p. 142, and Wallace, i8g8, pp. igi-2.] 

This is all the length I have gone.—Whether I 
proceed any farther is uncertain.— 

Capt” Grose, the well-known Author of the Anti¬ 
quities of England & Wales, has been through Annan- 
dale, Nithsdale & Galloway, in the view of commencing 
another Publication, The Antiquities of Scotland.—As 
he has made his head-quarters with Capt" Riddel, my 
nearest neighbour, for these two months, I am inti¬ 
mately acquainted with him; & I have never seen a man 
of more original observation, anecdote & remark.— 
Thrown into the army from the Nursery, & now that he 
is the father of a numerous family who are all settled in 
respectable situations in life, he has mingled in all 
societies, & known every body.—His delight is to 
steal thro’ the country almost unknown, both as most 
favorable to his humour & his business.—I have to the 
best of my recollection of the old buildings, &c. in the 
County, given him an Itinerary thro’ Ayr-shire. I 
have directed him among other places to Dunlop house, 
as an old building worthy of a place in his Collection. 

It would have been presumption in such a man as I, to 
offer an introductory letter between such folks as Capt" 
Grose & Major Dunlop, tho’ for the honour of my native 
county I could have wished that Capt" Grose had been 
introduced to the Dunlop family, & the Major would 
have been of much use to him in directing him thro the 
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farther corner of Cunningham, a place I little know, 

however if you discover a chearful-looking grig of an 

old, fat fellow, the precise figure of Slop, wheeling 

about your avenue in his own carriage with a pencil 

& paper in his hand, you may conclude, ‘Thou art the 
man!’ 

Perhaps after all I may pluck up as much impudent 
importance as write to the Major by him.—He will go 
for Ayr-shire in four or five days, but I have directed 
him thro’ Garrick & Kyle first.— 

I have the honor to be. Madam, your humble friend 

& most obedient serv^ 
Rob"^ Burns 

353. Robert Grah.\m 

Ellisland 3lst July—1789 

Sir 

The language of Gratitude has been so prostituted 

by servile adulation and designing flattery, that I know 

not how to express myself when I would acknowledge 

the receipt of j'our last letter.—I beg and hope, ever- 
honored 


‘Friend of my life! true Patron of my rhymes'—^ 

that you will always give me credit for the sincerest, 
chastest gratitude! The callous Hypocrite may be 

grateful professions, professions 
which he never felt; or the selfish heart of the Covetous 
may pocket the bounties of Beneficence with more 
rejoicing exultation; but for the brimful eye, springing 
froin the ardent throbbings of an honest bosom, at th! 
goodness of a kindly active Benefactor and politely 
generous Friend, I dare call the Seakchek or ^eaS 

are Ze°to°;ou.-°"""" 

» Bums: Pint Epistle to R. Graham, 1 . 69 . 
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Mitchel did not wait my calling on him, but sent 
me a kind letter giving me a hint of the business, and on 
my waiting on him yesterday, he entered with the most 
friendly ardour into my views and interests. He seems 
to think, and from my own private knowledge I am 
certain he is right, that removing the Officer who now 
does, and for these many years has done duty in the 
Division in the middle of which I live, will be produc¬ 
tive of at least no disadvantage to the Revenue, and may 
likewise be done without any detriment to him.—Should 
the Honorable Board think so, and should they deem it 
eligible to appoint me to officiate in his present place, I 
am then at the top of my wishes.—The emoluments of 
my Office will enable me to carry on and enjoy those 
improvements in my farm, which, but for this additional 
assistance, I must in a year or two have abandoned.— 
Should it be judged improper to place me in this Division, 
I am deliberating whether I had not better give up farm¬ 
ing altogether, and go into the Excise wherever I can find 
employment.—Now that the Salary is £50 per ann. 
the Excise is surely a much superior object to a farm 
which, without some foreign assistance, must for half a 
lease be a losing bargain.—The worst of it is, I know 
there are some respectable Characters who do me the 
lionor to interest themselves in my welfare & behaviour, 
and as leaving the farm so soon may have an unsteady, 
giddy-headed appearance, I had perhaps better lose a 
little money than hazard such people’s esteem. 

You see. Sir, with what freedom I lay before you all 
my little matters—little indeed to the World, but of the 
most important magnitude to me.—You are so good, 
that I trust I am not troublesome.—I have heard and 
read a good deal of Philanthropy, Generosity and 
Greatness of soul, and when rounded with the flourish 
of declamatory periods, or poured in the mellifluence ot 
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Parnassian measure, they have a tolerable effect on a 
musical ear; but when these high sounding professions 
are compared with the very act and deed as they are 
usually performed, I do not think there is any thing in or 
belonging to Human Nature, so baldly disproportionate. 
—In fact, were it not for a very few of our Kind, among 
whom an honored Friend of mine that to you Sir I will 
not name is a distinguished individual, the very exis¬ 
tence of Magnanimity, Generosity and all their kindred 
Virtues, would be as much a question among Metaphy¬ 
sicians, as the existence of Witchcraft.—Perhaps the 
nature of man is not so much to blame for all this, as the 
situation in which, by some miscarriage or other, he is 
placed in this world.—The poor, naked, helpless wretch, 
with sucli voracious appetites and such a famine of pro¬ 
vision for them, is under a kind of cursed necessity of 
turning selfish in his own defence.—Except here & 
there a Scelerate who seems to be a Scoundrel from the 
vvomb by Original Sin, thorough-paced Selfishness is 
always a work of time.—Indeed in a little time we 
pnerally grow so attentive to ourselves, and so regard¬ 
less of others, that I have often in Poetic frenzy looked 
on this world as one vast ocean, occupied and corn- 
moved by innumerable vortices, each whirling round its 
centre, which vortices are the children of men; and that 
the great design, & merit if I may say so. of every par¬ 
ticular vortex consists, in how wide it can extend the 

mfluenp of its circle, and how much floating trash it 
can suck in and absorb.— 

I know not why I have got into this preaching vein 
except .t be to shew you. Sir, that it is not my ignorance 
but my knowledge of mankind which makes me so much 
admi^re your goodness to your humble servant — 

John r acquaintance, 

John, recovered from his indisposition, and all the 
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members of your charming fire-side circle well and 
happy.—I am sure I am anxiously interested in all 
their welfares; I wish it with all my soul; nay I believe I 
sometimes catch myself praying for it.—I am not im¬ 
patient of my own impotence under that immense debt 
which I owe to your goodness, but I wish and beseech 
that Being who has all good things in his hands to bless 
and reward you with all those comforts and pleasures 
which He knows I would bestow on you were they 
mine to give.— 

I shall return your books very soon: I only wish to 
give O'" Smith one other perusal, which I will do in two 
or three days,—I do not think that I must trouble you 
for another cargo, at least for some time, as I am going 
to apply to Leadbetter & Symons on Gaging, and to 
study my Sliding rule, Branan's rule, &c. with all 
possible attention.— 

An apology for the impertinent length of this epistle, 
would only add to the evil.— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

your deeply indebted humble serv* 

Bob’* Burns 


355. David Sillar 

Ellisland near Dumfries 5 ^^ August, 1789 

My dear Sir, 

I was half in thoughts not to have written you at all, 
by way of revenge for the two d-mn’d business letters 
you sent me.—I wanted to know all and about your 
Publication, what were your views, your hopes, fears, 
&c. &c. in commencing Poet in Print—in short, I 
wanted you to write to Robin like his old acquaintance, 
Davie; and not in the style of M*" Tare, to M*" Tret, 
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Sir, 

This comes to advise you that your fifteen barrels 
of herrings were, by the blessing of God, shipped 
safe on board the Lovely Janet, Q.D.C. Duncan 
M'^leerie, Master, &c. &c. &c.— 

I hear you have commenced. Married Man; so much 
the better, though perhaps your Muse may not fare the 
better for it.—I know not whether the Nine Gipseys are 
jealous of my Lucky, but they are a good deal shier 
since I could boast the important relation of Husband.— 
I have got, I think, about eleven Subscribers for you. 
My acquaintance in this place is yet but very limited 
else I might have had more.—When you send M^ Auld 
in Dumfries his, you may with them pack me eleven; 
should I need more, I can write you, should these be 
too many, they can be returned.—My best Compliments 
to M^s Sillar; and believe me to be, dear David, 

Ever yours 
Rob'*^ Burns 


367. Robert Ainslie 

Ellisland 1st November 1789 

My dear Friend 

I had written you long ere now-, could I have guessed 
where to find you; for I am sure you have more good 

precious days of vacation time 
m Ae d,rt of Business & Edinr.—Wherever you are, 

God bless you, & lead you not into temptation but 
deliver you from evil! 

uni i J,*' * informed you that I am now 

mv house vision, in the middle of which 

house & farm lie.—In this I was extremely lucky — 

Without ever having been an Expectant, as^ they^call 

eir Journeymen Excisemen, I was directly plLted 
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down to all intents & purposes an officer of Excise, 
there to flourish and bring forth fruits—worthy of re¬ 
pentance.—I know how the word, Exciseman, or still 
more opprobrious. Gauger, will sound in your Ears.— 
I too have seen the day when my auditory nerves would 
have felt very delicately on this subject, but a wife & 
children are things which have a wonderful power in 
blunting these kind of sensations.—Fifty pounds a year 
for life, & a provision for widows & orphans, you will 
allow, is no bad settlement for a Poet.—For the igno¬ 
miny of the Profession, I have the encouragement which 
I once heard a recruiting Sergeant give to a numerous 
if not a respectable audience in the Streets of Kilmarnock 
—‘Gentlemen, for your further & better encourage- 
'ment, I can assure you that our regiment is the most 
'blackguard corps under the crown, and consequently 
‘w'ith us an honest fellow has the surest chance for pre¬ 
ferment.’— 

You need not doubt that I find several very un¬ 
pleasant and disagreable circumstances in my business; 
but I am tired with and disgusted at the language of 
complaint against the evils of life.-—Human existence in 
the most favourable situations does not abound with 
pleasures, and has its inconveniences and ills: capricious, 
foolish Man mistakes these inconveniences & ills as it 
they were the peculiar property of his particular situa-- 
tion; and hence that eternal fickleness, that love ot 
change which has ruined & daily does ruin, m^y a 
fine fellow as well as many a Blockhead; and is almost 
without exception a constant source of disappointment 
& misery.—So far from being dissatisfied with my 

present lot, I earnestly pray the Great ° 

events that it may never be worse, & I think I may 1 y 
my hand on my heart and say, ‘I shall be content. 
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370. David Newal 
Dear Sir, 

The bearer, James Hallidaj" is the lad who executed 

the drain between Isle & Ellisland.—It is now finished, 

at least four or five days work more will conclude it; and 

these few days work must I doubt stand over until next 

Spring, as the business is impractible in wintry weather. 

—I have not called any body to inspect it, as I ha\ e 

expected your Worship out to pass 3 'our judgement on 

it in the first place; but I am of opinion that with the 

said four or five days work more, it will do.—I have 

not taken an accurrate measure of the drain, but by a 

pretty near guess, I take it to be about 80 Roods in 

length.—Seventeen pence per rood was the bargain, 

which, taking 85 roods as the just length, makes the 

£ s- d- 

whole amount 6-0-5—but at this rate the poor fellows 
will scarce liave 1/- per day, as I know tolerably exactly 
how many days they were altogether; & between you 
and me, they very well deserve 14 or 15^ per day, as 
they wrought both hard & dirty & kept no stated hours, 
but from sun to sun almost.—However you & I will 
settle that at meeting.—In the mean time they want 

some money; I have fully paid them one half viz. 3-0-2|, 
& if you please, you may I think, give them a couple of 
guineas, or so, untill you see the Work yourself.— 
Inclosed you have the Ballad I formerly mentioned.— 

ZThe letter is endorsed ‘with poem named The 5 

Carlins,’ but the poem is not now with it.'^ 

My Landlord, &c. I understand are rather cool at the 
Production.—They think the butter not thick enough 
on the bread, for one party; while I, for my part, scorn 
to belong to either party—except I were devilishly 
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well paid.—For this reason, whether the thing enter¬ 
tain or tire you, keep it to yourself.—I have just given 
one or two copies of it in all; but this I send you has 
several alterations, which in fact do not mend the for- 
mentioned fault, but rather unfortunately perhaps the 
contrary.—However, I will not offend folks with whom, 
& under whom I am connected, and shall give no more 
copies of it—unless you make my vanity boil it over by 
your being pleased with it.— 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your oblidged & obedient hum. ser^ 

Rob'*' Burns 

/ 


iLllisiand, 
7 th Nov. 
1789 


372. William Burns 
Ellisland 10^^ Nov. 1789 
Dear William 

I would have written you sooner but I am so hurried 
and fatigued with my Excise-business, that I can 
scarcely pluck up resolution to go through the effort of 
a letter to any body.—Indeed you hardly deserve a 
letter from me, considering that you have spare hours in 
which you have nothing to do at all, and yet it was near 
three months between your two last letters.— 

I know not if you heard lately from Gilbert.—I expect 
him here with me on the latter end of this week.—They 
are all well, as I heard very lately.—My Mother is 
returned, now that she has seen my little boy, Francis, 
fairly set to the world.—I suppose Gilb^ has informed 
you that you have gotten a new Nephew. He is a 
fine thriving fellow, & promises to do honor to the 
Name he bears.—I have named him, Francis Wallace, 

after my worthy friend M*"® Dunlop of 

The only Ayr-shire news that I remember, in which 1 
think you will be interested is, that M*" Ronald is 
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bankrupt.—You will easily guess that from his insolent 
vanity in his sunshine of life, he will now feel a little 
retaliation from those who thought themselves eclipsed 
by him, for, poor fellow! I do not think he ever inten¬ 
tionally injured any one.—I might indeed perhaps 
except his wife, whom he certainly has used very ill; 
but she is still fond of him to distraction, and bears up 
wonderfully, much superiour to him, under this most 
severe shock of Fortune.—Women have a kind of 
sturdy sufferance which qualifies them to endure beyond, 
much beyond the common run of Men; but perhaps part 
of that fortitude is owing to their short-sightedness, as 
they are by no means famous for seeing remote con¬ 
sequences in all their real importance.— 

I am very glad at your resolution of living within 
your income be that what it will.—Had poor Ronald 
done so, he had not this day been a prey to the dreadful 
miseries of Insolvency.—You are at the time of life 
when those habitudes are begun which are to mark the 
character of the future Man.—Go on, and persevere; 
& depend on less or more success.— 

All the family have their Compl"^® to you.— 

I am, dear William, your brother 

Rob'*' Burns 


373. Robert Graham 
Sir 

I have of a good while had a wish to trouble you with 
a letter, and had certainly done it long ere now but for 
a humiliating something that throws cold water on the 
resolution; as who should say, ‘You have found M^ 
^Graham a very pow'erful & kind friend indeed, and that 
interest he is so kindly taking in your concerns you 
'ought by every thing in your power to keep alive and 
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‘cherish.’—Now, though since God has thought proper 
to make one Powerful & another Helpless, the connec¬ 
tion of Oblidger and Oblidgee is all fair; & though my 
being Client under your Patronage is to me highly 
honorable, yet, Sir, allow me to flatter myself that as a 
Poet & an Honest Man you first interested yourself in 
my welfare, and principally as such still you permit me 
to approach you.— 

1 have found the Excise business go on a great deal 
smoother with me than I apprehended; owing a good 
deal to the generous friendship of M*" Mitchel my 
Collector, and the kind assistance and instruction of 
Findlater, my Supervisor.—I dare to be honest, 
and I fear no labor.—Nor do I find my hurried life 
greatly inimical to my correspondence with the Muses. 
—Their visits to me indeed, and I believe to most of 
their acquaintances, like the visits of good angels, are 
short & far between; but I meet them now and then as 
I jog through the hills of Nithsdale.—I take the liberty 
to inclose you a few bagatelles, all of them the vagaries 
of my leisure thoughts in my Excise-rides.— 

If you know, or have ever seen, Capt” Grose the 
Antiquarian, you will enter into any humor that is in 
the verses on him.—Perhaps you have seen them al¬ 
ready, as they found their way into a London news¬ 
paper.— 

Though I dare say you have none of the Solemn- 
league-&-covenant fire which shone so conspicuous in 
Lord George Gordon and the Kilmarnock weavers, 
yet I think you must have heard of D*" M^^gill, one of 
the clergymen of Ayr, and his heretical book—God help 
him, poor man! though he is one of the worthiest as 
well as one of the ablest, of the whole priesthood of the 
Kirk of Scotland, in every sense of that ambiguous 
term, yet for the blasphemous heresies of squaring 
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Religion by the rules of Common Sense, and attempting 
to give a decent character to Almighty God and a 
rational account of his proceedings with the Sons of 
Men, the poor Doctor and his numerous family are in 
imminent danger of being thrown out to the mercy of 
the winter winds.—The inclosed Ballad on that business 
is I confess too local, but I laughed at some conceits in 
it myself, though I am convinced in my conscience that 
there are several heavy stanzas in it too.— 

The Election-ballad alludes, as you will see, to the 
present canvass in our string of Boroughs.—I do not be¬ 
lieve there will be a harder run match in the whole General 
Election.—The Great Man here, like all Renegadoes, 
is a flaming Zealot.—Kick'd out before the astonished in¬ 
dignation of his deserted Master, and despised I suppose 
by the Party who took him in to be a mustering-faggot 
at the mysterious orgies of their midnight iniquities, 
and a useful drudge in the dirty work of their Country 
Elections, he would fain persuade this part of the world 
that he is turned Patriot; and, where he knows his men, 
has the impudence to aim away at the unmistrusting 
manner of a Man of Conscience and Principle.—Nay to 
such an intemperate height has his zeal carried him, 
that, in convulsive violence to every feeling in his 
bosom, he has made some desperate attempts at the 
hopeless business of getting himself a character for 
benevolence; and in one or two late terrible strides in 
pursuit of Party-interest, has actually stumbled on 
something like meaning the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures.—I beg your pardon, Sir, if I differ from you 
in my idea of this Great Man; but were you to know his 
sins as well of Omission as Commission to this out¬ 
raged Land, you would club your curse with the execrat¬ 
ing voice of the Country.—I am too little a man to have 
any political attachments; I am deeply indebted to, and 
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have the warmest veneration for, Individuals of both 
Parties; but a man who has it in his power to be the 
Father of a Country, and who is only known to that 
country by the mischiefs he does in it, is a character of 
which one cannot speak with patience.— 

Sir Ja^ Johnston does ‘what man can do,* but yet I 
doubt his fate.—Of the Borough of Annan, he is secure. 
—Kirkcudbright is dubious.—He has the Provost; but 
lord Daer, who does the honors of Great Man to the 
place, makes every effort in his power for the opposite 
interest.—Luckily for Sir James, his lordship though a 
very good lord, is a very poor politician.—Dumfries 
& Sanquhar are decidedly the Duke’s, ‘to let or sell;’ 
so Lochmaben, a city containing upwards of fourscore 
living souls that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left—for drunkenness, has at present the 
balance of power in her hands.—The Hon^^® Council of 
that ancient borough are fifteen in number; but alas! 
their fifteen names indorsing a bill of fifteen pounds, 
would not discount the said bill in any banking-office.— 
My lord Provost who is one of the soundest headed, 
best hearted, whisky-drinking fellows in the south of 
Scotland, is devoted to Sir James, but His Grace thinks 
he has a majority of the Council; tho’ I who have the 
honor to be a Burgess of the town & know somewhat 
behind the curtain, could tell him a different story.-— 

The worst of it for the Buff & blue folks is, that their 
Candidate, Capt" Miller, my landlord’s son, is, entre 
nous, a youth by no means above mediocrity in his 
abilities; and is said to have a huckster-lust for shillings, 
pence & farthings.—^This is the more remarkable as his 
father’s abilities & benevolence are so justly cele¬ 
brated.— 

The Song beginning, ‘Thou lingering Star,’ &c. is 
the last, & in my ovm opinion by much the best of the 
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inclosed Compositions.—I beg leave to present it with 
my most respectful Compliments to M*"® Graham.— 

I return you by the Carrier, the bearer of this, Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Marshal’s Yorkshire & Angola.^— 
Les Contes de Fontaine is in the way of my trade & I 
must give it another reading or two; Chansons joyeuses, 
& another little French book, I keep for the same reason. 
—I think you will not be reading them, & I will not 
keep them long.— 

Forgive me, Sir, for the stupid length of this epistle. 
—I pray Heaven it may find you in a humour to read 
‘The Belfast new Almanack,’ or, ‘The Bachelor’s gar¬ 
land, containing five excellent new Songs;’ or the 
Paisley Poet’s version of the Psalms of David, and then 
my impertinence may disgust the less.— 

Ellislandl ^ have the honor to be, Sir, 

9 th Dec. your ever grateful, humble serv*. 

1789 Rob”^ Burns 


374. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland 13th Dec*" 1789 

Many thanks, dear Madam, for your sheet-full of 
Rhymes.—Tho’ at present I am below the veriest Prose, 
yet from you every thing pleases.—I am groaning 
under the miseries of a diseased nervous System; a 
System of all others the most essential to our happiness 
or the most productive of our Misery.—For now 
near three weeks I have been so ill with a nervous head- 
ach, that I have been obliged to give up for a time 
my Excise-books, being scarce able to lift my head, 
much less to ride once a week over ten muir Parishes.—■ 
Lord, what is Man! Today, in the luxuriance of health. 


U Angola, hisioire Indienne, attributed to C. J. L. A. Rochette de 

la MorUire; pub. 1746 , and often reprinted. 
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exulting in the enjoyment of existence; In a few days, 
perhaps in a few hours, loaded with conscious painful 
being, counting the tardy pace of the lingering moments 
by the repercussions of anguish, & refusing or denied a 
Comforter.—Day follows night, and night comes after 
day, only to curse him with life which gives him no plea¬ 
sure & yet the aweful, dark termination of that life, is 
a something—perhaps a Nothing—at which he recoils 
with still more horror.— 

‘Tell us, ye Dead; will none of you in pity 

'Disclose the Secret- 

*H^hat 'tis you are^ and we must shortly be! 

‘-’tis no matter: 

‘A little time will make us learn’d as you are'^— 

Can it be possible, that when I resign this frail, 
feverish being, I shall still find myself in conscious 
existence! When the last gasp of agony has announced 
that I am no more to those that knew me, & the few 
who loved me; when the cold, stiffened, unconscious, 
ghastly corse is resigned into the earth, to be the prey 
of unsightly reptiles, & to become in time a trodden 
clod, shall I be yet warm in life, seeing & seen, enjoying 
& enjoyed.^ Ye venerable Sages & holy Flamens, is 
there probability in your many conjectures, any truth 
in your many stories, of another world beyond death; 
or are they all alike baseless visions & fabricated fables.^ 
If there is another life, it must be only for the just, the 
benevolent, the amiable, & the humane; what a flatter¬ 
ing idea, then, is a World to come! Would to God I as 
firmly believed it, as I ardently wish it! There I shall 
meet an aged Parent, now at rest from the many 
buffetings of an evil world against which he so long & 
bravely struggled. There should I meet the friend, the 
disinterested friend, of my early life; the man who 

* Blair: 77te Crave, 11. 43* 
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rejoiced to see me, because he loved me & could serve 
me—Muir, thy weaknesses were the aberrations of 
Human-nature, but thy heart glowed with everything 
generous, manly, & noble; and if ever emanation from 
the All-Good Being animated a human form, it was 
thine!—There should I, with speechless agony of 
rapture, again recognise my lost, my ever dear Mary, 
whose bosom was fraught with Truth, Honor, Con¬ 
stancy, & Love— 

My Mary, dear, departed Shade! 

Where is thy place of heavenly rest? 

Seest thou thy Lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast! 

Jesus Christ, thou amiablest of characters, I trust thou 
art no Imposter, & that thy revelation of blissful scenes 
of existence beyond death and the grave, is not one of 
the many impositions which time after time have been 
palmed on credulous mankind.—I trust that in Thee 
‘shall all the Families of the earth be blessed’ by being 
yet connected together in a better world, where every 
tie that bound heart to heart in this state of existence 
shall be, far beyond our present conceptions, more 
endearing.— 

I am a good deal inclined to think with those who 
maintain that what are called nervous affections are in 
fact diseases of the mind.—I cannot reason, I cannot 
think; & but to You, I would not venture to write any 
thing above an order to a Cobler.—You have felt too 
much of the ills of life not to sympathise with a diseased 
wretch, who is impaired more than half of any faculties 
he possessed.—-Your goodness will excuse this dis¬ 
tracted scrawl which the Writer dare scarcely read, and 
which he would throw into the fire, were he able to 
write any thing better, or indeed any thing at all.— 
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I am glad you have put me on transcribing my de¬ 
parted Friend’s epitaph.—^Transcribing saves me the 
very great trouble of thinking.— 

Epitaph on R. Muir— 

What Man could esteem, or what Woman could love, 

Was He who lies under this sod: 

If Such Thou refusest admittance above, 

Then whom wilt thou favor, Good God! 

Rumour told me something of a Son of yours who 
was returned from the East or west Indies.—If you 
have gotten news from James or Anthony, it was cruel 
in you not to let me know; as I promise you on the 
sincerity of a man who is weary of one world and 
anxious about another, that scarce any thing could give 
me so much pleasure as to hear of any good thing 
befalling my honored Friend.— 

If you have a minute’s leisure, take up your pen in 
pity to le pauvre Miserable rob'*' Burns 

377. Lady Winifred Maxwell Constable 
My Lady 

In vain have I from day to day expected to hear from 
M*"® Young, as she promised me at Dalswinton, that 
she would do me the honor to introduce me at Tinwald; 
and it was impossible, not from your Ladyship’s acces¬ 
sibility but from my own feelings, that I could go alone. 
—Lately indeed M^ Maxwell of Carruchen, in his 
usual goodness, offered to accompany me, when an 
unlucky indisposition on my part hindered my embrac¬ 
ing the opportunity.— 

To court the notice or the tables of the Great, except 
where I sometimes have had a little matter to ask of 
them or more often the pleasanter task of witnessing 
my gratitude to them, is what I never have done, and 
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I trust never shall do.—But with your Ladyship I have 
the honor to be connected by one of the strongest & 
most endearing ties in the w'hole Moral World— 
Common Sufferers in a Cause where even to be un¬ 
fortunate is glorious, the Cause of Heroic Loyalty!— 
Though my Fathers had not illustrious Honors and 
vast Properties to hazard in the contest; though they 
left their humble cottages only to add so many units 
more to the unnoted croud that followed their Leaders; 
yet, what they could they did, and what they had they 
lost; with unshaken firmness and unconcealed Political 
Attachments, they shook hands with Ruin for what they 
esteemed the cause of their King and their Country.— 
This language, and the inclosed verses, are for your 
Ladyship’s eye alone.—Poets are not very famous for 
their prudence; but as I can do nothing for a Cause 
which is now nearly no more, I do not wish to hurt 
myself.— 


Ellisland 
16 th Dec. 
1789 

/ 


I have the honor to be. My Lady, 

Your Ladyship’s oblidged & 
obedient humble servant 

Rob’^ Burns 


378. Robert Maxwell 

Ellisland, 20 th Dec. 1789 

Dear Provost, 

As my friend M*" Graham goes for your good old 
town tomorrow, I cannot resist the temptation to send 
you a few lines; and as I have nothing to say, I have 
chosen this sheet of foolscap, and begun, as you see, at 
the top of the first page, because I have ever observed 
that when once people who have nothing to say have 
fairly set out, they know not when to stop.—Now that 
my first sentence is concluded, I have nothing to do 
but to pray Heaven to help me to another.—Shall 
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I write you on Politics, or Religion, two master- 
subjects for your Sayers of nothing? Of the first, by 
this time you are, I dare say, nearly surfeited; & for 
the last, whatever they may talk of it who make it a 
kind of Company concern, I never could endure it 
beyond a Soliloquy.—I might write you on farming, on 
building, on marketing, on planning, &c. but my poor 
distracted mind is so torn, so jaded, so racked & 
bedevird with the task of the superlatively Damn’d— 

MAKING ONE GUINEA DO THE BUSINESS OF THREE —that 

I detest, abhor and swoon at the very word. Business, 
though no less than four letters of my very short 
Sirname are in it.— 

Well, to make the matter short, I shall betake my¬ 
self to a subject ever fertile of themes, a Subject, the 
turtle-feast of the Sons of Satan, and the delicious, 
secret Sugar-plumb of the Babes of Grace; a Subject, 
sparkling with all the jewels that Wit can find in the 
mines of Genius, and pregnant with all the stores of 
Learning, from Moses & Confucius to Franklin & 
Priestly—in short, may it please Your Lordship, I 
intend to write Baudy! 

Song—Tune—Auld Sir Symon 
I’ll tell you a tale of a Wife 
And she was a Whig and a Saunt . . . 

[Forty-two lines of verse are omitted here. See The Merry Muses {M'J7aught's ed-) 
p. 49-1 

You see. Sir, I have fulfilled my promise; I wish you 
would think of fulfilling yours, and come & see the 
rest of my Collection.— 

If at any time you expect a Field-day in your town, a 
Day when Dukes, Earls and Knights pay their court 
to Weavers, Taylors, and Coblers, I should like to 
know of it two or three days beforehand,—It is not that 
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I care three skips of a cur-dog for the Politics, but 
I should like to see such an exhibition of Human 
Nature.— 

If you meet with that worthy old Veteran in Religion 
and Good-fellowship, NP Jeffry, or any of his amiable 
Family, I beg you will give them my best Compli¬ 
ments. j Dear Sir, Yours sincerely, 

Rob''^ Burns 

379. Lady Elizabeth Cunningham 

ElUsland, 23^ Dec*" 1789 

My Lady, 

The honor you have done your poor Poet in writing 
him so very oblidging a letter, and the pleasure the 
inclosed beautiful verses have given him, came very 
seasonably to his aid amid the chearless gloom and 
sinking despondency of December weather and diseased 
nerves.—As to forgeting the family of Glencairn, with 
which you tax me. Heaven is my witness with what 
sincerity I could use those simple, rude, but, I think, 
strongly expressive old verses— 

If thee, Jerus’lem, I forget. 

Skill part from my right hand.— 

My tongue to my mouth’s roof let cleave, 

If I do thee forget 
Jerusalem, and thee above 
My chief joy do not set!— 

When I am tempted to do anything improper, I dare 
not because I look on myself as accountable to your 
Ladyship and Family; when now and then I have the 
honor to be called to the tables of the Great, if I happen 
to meet with any thing mortifying from the stately 
stupidity of self-sufficient Squires, or the luxuriant in¬ 
solence of upstart Nabobs, I get above the creatures by 
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calling to remembrance that I am patronised by the 
Noble House of Glencairn; and at gala times such as 
Newyearsday, a Christening, or the Kirn-night, when 
my punch-bowl is brought from its dusty corner and 
filled up in honor of the occasion, I begin with. The 
Countess of Glencairn! My Good Woman with the 
enthusiasm of a grateful heart next cries. My Lord! and 
so the toast goes on untill I end with Lady Hariet’s 
little Angel whose Epithalamium I have pledged myself 
to write.— 

When I received your Ladyship’s letter, I was in the 
act of transcribing the inclosed Poems such as they are 
for you; and meant to have sent them my first leisure 
hour and acquainted you with a late change in my way 
of life.—By the generous friendship of one of the first 
of men, M*" Graham of Fintry, I have got the Excise 
Division in the midst of which I live; and considering 
my unlucky bargain of a farm, I find £50 per An. which 
is now our Salary, an exceeding good thing.—People 
may talk as they please of the ignominy of the Excise, 
but what will support my family and keep me indepen¬ 
dant of the world is to me a very important matter; and 
I had much rather that my Profession borrowed credit 
from me, than that I borrowed credit from my Profes¬ 
sion.—Another advantage I have in this business is, 
the knowledge it gives me of the various shades of 
Human Character; and consequently assisting me in my 
trade as a Poet.—Not that I am in haste for the Press, 
as my Lord has been told: had it been so, I would 
have been highly wanting to myself, not to have con¬ 
sulted my noble, generous Patron: but still, to be Poet, 
is my highest ambition, my dearest wish, and my im- 
wearied study.—I am aware that though I were to give 
to the world Performances superiour to my former 
works, if they were productions of the same kind, the 
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comparative reception they would meet with would 
mortify me.—For this reason I wish still to secure my 
old friend. Novelty, on my side, by the ki?id of my per¬ 
formances: I have some thoughts of the Drama.— 
Considering the favorite things of the day, the two and 
three act pieces of Okeefe, M“ Inchbald, &c. does not 
your Ladyship think that a Scotish Audience would be 
better pleased with the Affectation, W him, & Folly of 
their own native growth, than with manners which to 
by far the greatest of them can be only second hand ?— 
No man knows what Nature has fitted him for untill he 
try; and if after a preparatorj' course of some j'ears’ 
study of Men and Books, 1 should find myself unequal 
to the task, there is no great harm done—Virtue and 
Study are their own rew'ard.—I have got Shakespeare, 
and begun with him; and I shall stretch a point & make 
myself master of all the Dramatic Authors of any repute, 
in both English and French, the onl}' languages which 
I know.— 

I ought to apologise to your Ladyship for sending 
you some of the inclosed rhymes, they are so silly.— 
Every body knows now of poor D^ Mcgill.—He is my 
particular friend, & my Ballad on his persecution has 
virulence enough if it has not wit.—You must not read 
Lady Glencairn the stanza about the Priest of Ochiltree. 
—Though I know him to be a designing, rotten- 
hearted Puritan, yet perhaps her Ladyship has a different 
idea of him.—The Ode to the Regency bill was mangled 
in a Newspaper last winter.—The Election ballad 
alludes to our present canvass in this string of Boroughs. 
^ 1 do not suppose their w ill be a harder run match 
in the whole General Election.—I have avoided taking 
a side in Politics.—The Song is the only one of the 
inclosed Pieces that I think worthy of being sent to so 
good a judge as your Ladyship.— 
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I will not add to this tedious epistle more than to assure 
your Ladyship with what grateful sincerity I have the 
honor to be, 

your Ladyship’s highly oblidged 

and most obedient humble serv^ 

Rob’^ Burns 


381. Gilbert Burns 

[11 Jan. 1790]] 

Dear Brother, 

I mean to take advantage of the Frank though I have 
not in my present frame of mind much appetite for 
exertion in writing.—My nerves are in a damnable 
State.—I feel that horrid hypochondria pervading every 
atom of both body & soul.—This Farm has undone my 
enjoyment of myself.—It is a ruinous affair on all hands. 
—But let it go to hell! I’ll fight it out and be off with 
it.— 

We have gotten a set of very decent Players here 
just now.—I have seen them an evening or two.— 
David Campbell in Ayr wrote me by the Manager of 
the Company, a M*" Sutherland, who is indeed a man of 
genius & apparent worth.—On Newyearday evening I 
gave him the following Prologue which he spouted to 
his Audience with great applause.— 

No song nor dance I bring from yon great City 
That queens it o’er our taste—the more’s the Pity: 

[Etc. See Oxford Bums, p. 242 .] 

I can no more.—If once I were clear of this accursed 
farm, I shall respire more at ease.— 

I am yours, 

Rob"^ Burns 
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382. William Dunbar 

EUisland, 14^ Jan*7 ITSO 

Since we are here creatures of a day, since a ‘few 
‘summer days, and a few winter nights, and the life of 
‘man is at an end,’ why, my dear much-esteemed Sir, 
should You and I let negligent indolence, for I know it 
is nothing worse, step in between us, and bar the en- 
jojTnent of a mutual corresf>ondencer—We are not 
shapen out of the common, hea\y, methodical Clod, the 
elemental Stuff of the plodding, selfish Race, the Sons 
of Arithmetick and Prudence; our feelings & hearts 
are not benumbed & poisoned by the cursed influence 
of riches, which, whatever blessing the^' may be in 
other respects, are no friends to the nobler qualities of 
the heart; in the name of random Sensibility then, let 
never the moon change on our silence any more.—I 
have had a tract of bad health most part of this winter, 
else YOU had heard from me long ere now.—Thank 
Heaven, I am now got so much better as to be able to 
partake a little in the enjo\'ments of life.— 

Our friend, Cunningham, will perhaps have told you 
of my going into the Excise.—The truth is, I found it 
a very convenient business to have 50£ Per .\nn., nor 
have I yet felt any of these mortifying circumstances in 
it that I was led to fear.— 

Feb. 2d 

I have not for sheer burn,- of business been able to 
spare five minutes to finish my letter.—Besides mv 
farm business, I ride on my Excise matters at least 200 
miles even.’ week.—1 have not by any means gi% en up 
the Muses.—You will see in the 3 d Vol. of Johnson’s 
Scots Songs that 1 ha\e contributed my mite there.— 

But, my dear Sir, little ones that look up to you for 
paternal Protection, are an important charge. 1 ha^e 
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already two fine healthy stout little fellows, & I wish 
to throw some light upon them.—I have a thousand 
reveries & schemes about them, & their future destiny. 
—Not that I am a Utopian Projector in these things.— 
I am resolved never to breed up a Son of mine to any 
of the learned Proffessions.—I know the value of inde- 
pendance; and since I cannot give my Sons an indepen¬ 
dant fortune, I shall give them an independant line of 
life.—What a chaos of hurry, chance & change is this 
world, when one sits soberly down to reflect on it!— 
To a Father who himself knows the world, the thought 
that he shall have Sons to usher into it, must fill him 
witli dread; but if he have Daughters, the prospect in 
a thoughtful moment is apt to shock him.— 

I hope M*"® Fordyce & the two young ladies are well. 
—Do, let me forget that they are nieces of yours, & let 
me say that I never saw a more interesting, sweeter 
pair of Sisters in my life.—I am the fool of my feelings 
& attachments.—I often take up a Volume of my Spenser 
to realize you to my imagination, and think over the 
social scenes we have had together.—God grant that 
there may be another world more congenial to honest 
fellows, beyond this.— A world where these rubs & 
plagues of absence, distance, misfortunes, ill health, &c. 
shall no more damp hilarity and divide friendship.— 
This I know is your throng season, but half a page will 
much oblidge, my dear Sir, 

yours sincerely, 
Rob"^ Burns 


385. Mrs. Dunlop 
E llisland 25^^ Jan^-y 1790. 

It has been owing to unremitting hurry of business 
that I have not written you. Madam, long ere now.^ 
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My health is greatly better, and I now begin once more 
to share in satisfaction and enjoyment with the rest 
of my fellow-creatures.— 

Many thanks, my much esteemed Friend, for your 
kind letters: only, why will you make me run the risk 
of being contemptible & mercenary in my own eyes.^ 
When I pique myself on my independant spirit, I hope 
it is neither Poetic licence, nor Poetic rant; and I am 
so flattered with the honor you have done me, in making 
me your Compeer in Friendship & Friendly Corre¬ 
spondence, that [ cannot without pain & a degree of 
mortification, be reminded of the real inequality be¬ 
tween our situations.— 

Most sincerely do I rejoice with you, dear Madam, in 
the good news of Anthony.—Not only your anxiety 
about his fate, but my own esteem for such a noble, 
warm-hearted, manly young fellow in the little snatch 
I had of his acquaintance, has interested me deeply in 
his fortunes.— 

Falconer, the poor unfortunate Author of the Ship¬ 
wreck, that glorious Poem which you so much admire, 
is no more.—After weathering that dreadful catastrophe 
he so feelingly describes in his Poem, and after weather¬ 
ing many hard gales of Fortune, he went to the bottom 
with the Aurora frigate! I forget what part of Scotland 
had the honor of giving him birth, but he was the son 
of obscurity & misfortune.—He was one of these daring 
adventurous spirits which old Caledonia beyond any 
other nation is remarkable for producing.—Little does 
the fond Mother think, as she hangs delighted over the 
sweet little Leech at her bosom, where the poor fellow 
may hereafter wander and what may be his fate.—I 
remember a Stanza in an old Scots Ballad which not¬ 
withstanding its rude simplicity speaks feelingly to the 
heart— 
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‘Little did my Mother think, 

‘That day she cradled me, 

‘What Land I was to travel in, 

‘Or what death I should die!' 

Old Scots Songs are, you kno\\% a favorite study & 
pursuit of mine, and now I am on that subject, allow me 
to give you two stanzas of another old simple Ballad 
which I am sure will please you.—^The catastrophe of 
the Piece is, a poor ruined Female lamenting her fate.— 
She concludes with this pathetic wish— 

‘O that my father had ne'er on me smil’d! 

‘O that my Mother had ne’er to me sung! 

‘O that my cradle it had never rock’d; 

‘But that I had died when I was young! 

‘O that the Grave it were my bed; 

'My blankets were, my winding sheet; 

‘The clocks & the worms my bedfellows a’; 

‘And O, sae sound as I would sleep!' 

I do not remember in all my reading to have met with 
any thing more truly the language of Misery than the 
exclamation in the last line.—Misery is like Love; to 
speak its language truly, the Author must have felt 
it.— 

I am every day expecting the doctor to give your little 
Godson the Smallpox.—They are rife in the country, 
& I tremble for his fate.—By the way, I cannot help 
congratulating you on his looks & spirit.—Every Person 
who sees him acknowledges him to be the finest, 
handsomest child they have ever seen.—I am myself 
delighted with the manly swell of his little chest, and a 
certain miniature dignity in the carriage of his head & 
the glance of his fine black eye, which promises the un¬ 
daunted gallantry of an Independant Mind.— 

I thought to have sent you some rhymes, but time 
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forbids.—I promise you Poetry until! you axe tired of it, 
next time I ha\ e the honor of assuring you how truly 
I am, 

Dear Madam, your obliged humble ser\’^ 

Rob^ Burns 


3S7. Peter Hill 

Ellisland, 2*^ Feb. 1790. 

Xo! I will not say one word about apologies or 
excuses for not writing you.—I am a poor, damn’d 
rascally Gager, condemned to gallop at least 200 miles 
every week to inspect dirty Ponds &: yeasty barrels, and 
where can I find time to write to, or importance to 
interest, anybody.^ The upbraidings of my conscience, 
nay the upbraidings of my wife, ha\ e persecuted me 
on your account these two or three months past.—I 
wish to God I was a Great Man, that my correspon¬ 
dence might throw light upon you, to let the world see 
what you really are; and then I would make your fortune, 
without putting my hand in my pocket for you, which 
like all other Great Men, I suppose I would avoid as 
much as possible. What are j'ou doing, and how are 
you doing? Have you lately seen any of my few friends? 
W hat is become of the Borough Reform, or how' is the 
fate of my poor Namesake Mademoiselle Burns, de¬ 
cided? Which of their grave Lordships can lay his hand 
on his heart and say that he has not taken advantage of 
such frailty; nay, if we may judge by near six thousand 
\ears experience, can the World' do without such 
frailtj ? O \Ian! but for thee, & thy selfish appetites & 
dishonest artifices, that beauteous form, & that once 
innocent & still ingenuous mind, might have shone 
conspicuous and lovely in the faithful wife and the 
affectionate mother; and shall the unfortunate sacrifice 
to thy pleasures have no claim on thy humanity'? As for 
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those flinty-bosomed, puritannic Prosecutors of Female 
Frailty, & Persecutors of Female Charms—I am quite 
sober—I am dispassionate—to shew you that I am so 
I shall mend my Pen ere I proceed—It is written, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain,’ so I shall neither say, G— curse them! nor G— 
blast them! nor G— damn them! but may Woman 
curse them! May Woman blast them! May Woman 
damn them! May her lovely hand inexorably shut the 
Portal of Rapture to their most earnest Prayers & 
fondest essays for entrance! And when many years and 
much port and great business have delivered them over 
to Vulture Gouts and Aspen Palsies, then may the dear 
bewitching Charmer in derision throw open the bliss¬ 
ful Gate to tantalize their impotent desires which like 
ghosts haunt their bosoms when all their powers to 
give or receive enjoyment, are for ever asleep in the 
sepulchre of their fathers! ! ! 

Now for business.—Our book Society owe you still 
—4—A friend of mine will I suppose have given 
you some money for me.—It is about ^3 —10 Sh. 
or so, from which pay yourself the Monkland Friendly 
Society’s account, & likewise Mr. Neilson’s account, 
and send me a copy of it.—The gentleman that will have 
given you the money will be Mr. Allan Masterton, 
Writing Master in Carruber’s Close. I saw lately in a 
review some extracts from a new Poem called ‘The 
Village Curate,’ I think; send it me. I want likewise a 
cheap copy of The World.—Mr. Armstrong, the young 
Poet who does me the honor to mention me so kindly 
in his works, please give him my best thanks for the 
copy of his book:—I shall write him my first leisure 
hour. I like his Poetry much, but I think his style in 

Prose quite astonishing.— 

What is become of that old Veteran in Genius, Wit 
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and B—dry, Smellie, & his book? Give him my com- 
—Does Mr. Graham of Gartmore ever enter your 
shop now? He is the noblest instance of great talents, 
great fortune, & great worth that ever I saw in con¬ 
junction. Remember me to M*"® Hill, & believe me to be 

My dear Sir, ever Yours, 

Rob’*' Burns 

391. William Burns 
My dear William 

I would have written you sooner but I have mislaid 
Mr Murdoch’s letter, and cannot for my life lay my 
hand on it; so I cannot write him for want of a Direction. 
—If 1 find it afterwards, I will write him & inclose it 
to you in London.—Now that you are setting out for 
that place, put on manly resolve, & determine to 
persevere; & in that case you will less or more be sure 
of success.—One or two things allow me to particu¬ 
larize to you.—London swarms with worthless wretches 
who prey on their fellow-creatures’ thoughtlessness or 
inexperience.—Be cautious in forming connections with 
comrades and companions.—You can be pretty good 
company to yourself, & you cannot be too shy of letting 
any body know you farther than to know you as a 
Sadler.—Another caution; I give you great credit for 
your sobriety with respect to that universal vice. Bad 
Women.—It is an impulse the hardest to be restrained, 
but if once a man accustoms himself to gratifications 
of that impulse, it is then nearly, or altogether im¬ 
possible to restrain it.—Whoring is a most ruinous 
expensive species of dissipation; is spending a poor 
fellow’s money with which he ought to clothe & support 
himself nothing? Whoring has ninety nine chances in a 
hundred to bring on a man the most nauseous & ex- 
crutiating diseases to which Human nature is liable; 
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are disease & an impaired constitution trifling con¬ 
siderations? All this independant of the criminality of 
it.— 

I have gotten the Excise Division in the middle of 
which I live.—Poor little Frank is this morning at the 
height in the Smallpox.—I got him inoculated, & I 
hope he is in a good way.— 

Write me before you leave Newcastle & as soon as 
you reach London.—In a word, if ever you be, as 
perhaps you may be, in a strait for a little ready cash, 
you know my direction.—I shall not see you beat, 
while you fight like a Man. 

Ellisland \ Farewell! God bless you! 

10th Feb. 1790/ Burns 


395. Peter Hill 

Ellisland, 2d March, 1790. 

My dear Sir, 

At a late meeting of the Monkland friendly Society 
it was resolved to augment their Library by the follow¬ 
ing books which you are to send us as soon as possible 
—The Mirror—The Lounger—Man of feeling—Man 
of the world (these for my own sake I wish to have by 
the first Carrier) Knox’s history of the Reformation— 
Rae’s history of the Rebellion 1715—Any good history 
of the Rebellion 1745—A display of the Secession Act 
& Testimony by Mr, Gib—Hervey’s Meditations— 
Beveridge’s thoughts—& another copy of Watson’s 
body of Divinity—This last heavy Performance is so 
much admired by many of our Members, that they will 
not be content with one Copy, so Capt" Riddel our 
President & Patron agreed with me to give you private 
instructions not to send Watson, but to say that you 
could not procure a Copy of the book so cheap as the 
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one you sent formerly & therefore you wait farther 
Orders.—I wrote Mr. A. Masterton three or four 
months ago to pay some money he owed me into your 
hands, & lately I wrote you to the same purpose, but I 
have heard from neither one nor other of you.—In 
addition to the books I commissioned in my last, I 
want very much—An Index to the Excise Laws, or an 
Abridgement of all the Statutes now in force relative to 
the Excise, by Jellinger Symons: I want three copies 
of this book. If this book is now to be had, cheap or 
dear, get it for me. An honest Country neighbor of 
mine wants too, a family bible, the larger the better, 
but second-handed, for he does not chuse to give above 
ten shillings for the book.— I want likewise for my¬ 
self, as you pick them up, second-handed or any way 
cheap copies of Otway’s dramatic works, Ben Jolin- 
son’s, Dryden’s, Congreve’s, Wycherly’s, Vanbrugh’s, 
Cibber’s, or any Dramatic works of the more Moderns, 
Macklin, Garrick, Foote, Colman, or Sheridan’s.— 
A good Copy too of Moliere in French I much want. 
Any other good Dramatic Authors in their native 
language I want them; I mean Comic Authors chiefly, 
tho’ I should wish Racine, Corneille, & Voltaire too.— 
I am in no hurry for all or any of these, but if you 
accidentally meet with them very cheap, get them for 
me.— 

And now, to quit the dry walk of business, how do you 
do, my dear Friend? & how is Mrs. Hill? I trust, if 
now and then not so elegantly handsome, at least as 
amiable, & sings as divinely as ever.—My Good-wife 
too has a charming ‘wood-note wild;’ now could we 
four get any way snugly together in a corner in the 
New Jerusalem (remember, I bespeak your company 
there) you & I tho’ Heaven knows we are no Singers, 
yet, as we are all to have harps you know, we shall 
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contrive to support the ladies’ pipes, as we have oft 
done before, with all the powers of our instrumentsl 
I am out of all patience with this vile world for one 
thing.—Mankind are by nature benevolent creatures, 
except in a few scoundrelly instances, I do not think 
that avarice of the good things we chance to have is 
born with us; but we are placed here amid so much 
Nakedness, & Hunger, & Poverty, & Want, that we 
are under a damning necessity of studying Selfishness, 
in order that we may Exist! Still there are, in every age, 
a few souls, that all the Wants & Woes of life cannot 
debase to Selfishness, or even give the necessary alloy 
of Caution & Prudence.—If ever I am in danger of 
vanity, it is when I contemplate myself on this side of 
my disposition & character. God knows I am no Saint; 
I have a whole host of Follies & Sins to answer for; but 
if I could, & I believe I do it as far as I can, I would 
wipe away all tears from all eyes. Even the knaves who 
have injured me, I would oblidge them; tho' to tell the 
truth, it would be more out of vengeance to shew them 
that I was independant of, & above them, than out of 

the overflowings of my benevolence.—Adieu! 

Rob’’ Burns 


396. Mrs. Dunlop 

QElIisland, March 1790^ 
Though I have just one hour & a half to do any thing 
for myself in, (I have laid down my watch by me, & 
shall scribble away, d —1 take the hindmost;) yet you 
see I have begun at the very top of my fool's cap page; 
and how I shall fill the sheet shall be, like many more 
important matters, left to time & chance. I never 
perused a friendly letter, not even from yoursetf. 
Madam, that gave me more pleasure than yours of the 
4 th Inst, which I have just read.—You talk of sending 
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me a Poem on the King by an English farmer, & an 
Ode to Hope by J^enny^ LQittle^], but I would rather 
have such another sheet of your Prose, than a second 
Poem on Achilles by Homer, or an Ode on Love by 
Sappho.— 

You kindly lament the distance between us: that 
distance may soon be lessened.—^My farm is a ruinous 
bargain, & would ruin me to abide by it.—The Excise, 
notwithstanding all my objections to it, pleases me 
tolerably well; it is indeed my sole dependance.—At 
Martinmass 1791, my rent rises 20 £. per Annum, 
& theUy I am, on the maturest deliberation, determined 
to give it up; & still, even then, I shall think myself well 
quit, if I am no more than a hundred pounds out of 
Pocket.—So much for Farming! Would to God I had 
never engaged in it!—I can have in the Excise-line what 
they call a foot-walk whenever I chuse; that is an 
appointment to a Division where I am under no necessity 
of keeping a horse.—There is in every Sea-port town, 
one or two Officers, called Port-Officers, whose income 
is at least seventy pounds per ann.—I will petition M*' 
Graham & stretch all my interest, to get one of these; 
and if possible on Clyde.—Greenock & Port-GIasgow 
are both lucrative places in that way, & to them my 
views are bent.—You formerly wrote me, if a 
Corbet in the Excise could be of use to me.—If it is 
a Corbet who is what we call one of our General Super¬ 
visors, of which we have just two in Scotland, he can 
do every thing for me.—Were he to interest himself 
properly for me, he could easily by Martinmass 1791 
transport me to Port Glasgow port Division, which 
would be the ultimatum of my present Excise hopes.— 
He is a Willm Corbet, & has his home, I believe, some¬ 
where about Stirling.—One word more, and then to 
nave done with this most ungracious subject; all this 
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business of my farm, &c. is for your most private ear: 
it would be of considerable prejudice to me to have it 
known at present.— 

Your little Godson is quite recovered, & is if possible, 
more thriving than ever; but alas! .one of the Servants 
has introduced the measles into the house, & I shall be 
very uneasy untill we get them over.— 

I have made a very considerable acquisition in the 
acquaintance of a Sutherland, Manager of a company 
of Comedians at present in Dumfries.—^The following 
is a Prologue I made for his wife, M*"® Sutherland’s 
benefit-night.—You are to understand that he is get¬ 
ting a new Theatre built here, by subscription; & 
among his Subscribers are all the first Names in the 
country.— 

Prologue for M^s Sutherland’s benefit-night at Dum¬ 
fries, March 3^ 1790 

What needs this din about the town o’ Lon’on 


[Etc. See Oxford Burns, p. 243.] 

I hope this will find you quite recovered from that 
alarming disorder w'hich, hostile to my happiness, 
threatened you so awefully.—You will make me wish, 
as the Romans did of Augustus, that you had never been 
born, or had never died; for should you leave this world 
before me, it will give my heart-strings such a wrench 
that nothing in my after-life shall restore them to their 
proper tone.—I hope Madame Henri is quite well 
again, & that the Goodw'ife of Morham-mains, little 
ones, &c. are going on. encreasing in favor with God 
& with Man.—I am still very hurried.—In May or 
June I shall be in Ayr-shire, & may have an opportunity 
in propria persona of assuring you how- much 1 have 

the honor to be your dev. hum. serv^ 

Rob'^ Burns 
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401. Captain Francis Grose 
Sir. 

Among the many Witch Stories I have heard relating 
to Aloway Kirk, I distinctly remember only two or 
three. 

Upon a stormy night, amid whirling squalls of wind 
and bitter blasts of hail, in short, on such a night as the 
devil would chuse to take the air in, a farmer or a 
farmer’s ser\ant was plodding and plashing liomeward 
with his plough-irons on his shoulder, having been 
getting some repairs on them at a neighbouring smithy. 
His way lay by the Kirk of Aloway, and being rather on 
the anxious look-out in approaching a place so well 
known to be a favorite haunt of the devil and the devil’s 
friends and emissaries, he was struck aghast by dis¬ 
covering, through the horrors of the storm and stormy 
night, a light, which, on his nearer approach, plainly 
shewed itself to proceed from the haunted edifice. 
Whether he had been fortified from above on his devout 
supplication, as is customary with people when they 
suspect the immediate presence of Satan; or whether, 
according to another custom, he had got courageously 
drunk at the smithy, I will not pretend to determine; 
but so it was that he ventured to go up to, nay into the 
very Kirk.—As good luck would have it, his temerity 
came off unpunished. The members of the infernal 
junto were all out on some midnight business or other 
^d he saw nothing but a kind of kettle or caldron 
depending from the roof, over the fire, simmering some 
heads of unchristened children, limbs of executed male- 
tactors, &c. for the business of the night. It was, in for 
a penny, m for a pound, with the honest ploughman- so 
Without ceremony he unhooked the caldron from off the 
nre, and pouring out the damnable ingredients, inverted 
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it on his head, and carried it fairly home, where it re¬ 
mained long in the family a living evidence of the truth 
of the story. 

Another story, which I can prove to be equally 
authentic, was as follows. 

On a market day in the town of Ayr, a farmer from 
Garrick, and consequently whose way lay by the very 
gate of Aloway kirk-yard, in order to cross the river 
Doon at the old bridge, which is about two or three 
hundred yards farther on than the said gate, had been 
detained by his business till by the time he reached 
Aloway it was the wizard hour, between night and 


morning. 

Though he was terrified with a blaze streaming from 
the kirk, yet as it is a well known fact, that to turn back 
on these occasions is running by far the greatest risk of 
mischief, he prudently advanced on his road. When he 
had reached the gate of the kirk-yard, he was surprised 
and entertained, through the ribs and arches of an old 
gothic window which still faces the highway, to see a 
dance of witches merrily footing it round their old 
sooty blackguard master, who was keeping them all 
alive with the power of his bagpipe. The farmer sto^ 
ping his horse to observe them a little, could plainly 
descry the faces of many old women of his acquaintance 
and neighbourhood. How the gentleman was dressed, 
tradition does not say; but the ladies were all in their 
smocks; and one of them happening unluckily to have a 
smock which was considerably too short to answer all 
the purpose of that piece of dress, our farmer w-as so 
tickled that he involuntarily burst out, with a /oud 
laugh, ‘Weel luppen, Maggy wi’ the short sark. ^d 
recollecting himself, instantly spurred his horse to the 
top of his speed. I need not mention the universally 
known fact, that no diabolical power can pursue you 
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beyond the middle of a running stream. Lucky it was 
for the poor farmer that the ri\ er Doon was so near, for 
notwithstanding the speed of his horse, which was a 
good one, against he reached the middle of the arch of 
the bridge, and consequently the middle of the stream, 
the pursuing, vengeful hags were so close at his heels, 
that one of them actually sprung to seize him: but it was 
too late; nothing was on her side of the stream but 
the horse’s tail, which immediately gave way to her 
infernal grip, as if blasted by a stroke of lightning; but 
the farmer was beyond her reach.—However, the un¬ 
sightly, tailless condition of the vigorous steed was 
to the last hours of the noble creature’s life, an awful 
warning to the Garrick farmers, not to stay too late 
in Ayr markets.— 

The last relation I shall give, though equally true, is 
not so well identified as the two former, witli regard to 

the scene: but as the best authorities give it for Alowav. 

I shall relate it.— 

On a summer’s evening, about the time that Nature 
puts on her sables to mourn the expiry of the chearful 
clay, a shepherd boy belonging to a farmer in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Aloway Kirk, had just folded 
his charge, and was returning home. As he passed the 
Kirk, in the adjoining field, he fell in with a crew of 
men and women, who were busy pulling stems of the 
plant ragwort. He observed that as each person pulled 
a ragwort, he or she got astride of it, and called out. 
Up horsie!’ on which the ragwort flew off, like Pegasus, 
through the air with its rider. The foolish boy likewise 
puUed his ragwort, and cried, with the rest, ‘Up horsie*’ 
^d, strange to tell, away he flew with the company. 

he first stage at which the cavalcade stopt, was a 
merchant s wine cellar in Bourdeaux, where, without 
saying, by your leave, they quaffed away at the best the 
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cellar could afford, untill the morning, foe to the imps 
and works of darkness, threatened to throw light on the 
matter, and frightened them from their carousals.— 
The poor shepherd lad, being equally a stranger to 
the scene and the liquor, heedlessly got himself drunk; 
and when the rest took horse, he fell asleep and was 
found so next day by some of the people belonging to 
the merchant. Somebody that understood Scotch, asking 
him what he was, he said he was such-a-one’s herd in 
Aloway, and by some means or other getting home 
again, he lived long to tell the w'orld the wondrous tale— 

I am, D*" Sir, 

Rob^ Burns 


404*. Dr. John Moore 

Dumfries Excise Office 14*^ July 1790. 
Sir, 

Coming into town this morning to attend my duty in 
this Office, it being Collection-Day, I met with a gentle¬ 
man who tells me he is on his way to London; so-1 take 
the opportunity of writing you, as Franking is at present 
under a temporary death. I shall have some snatches of 
leisure through the day, amid our horrid business & 
bustle, & I shall improve them as well as I can; but let 
my letter be as stupid as Boston’s Four-fold State, as 
miscellaneous as a Newspaper, as short as a hungry 
Grace-before-meat, or as long as a Law-paper in the 
Douglas-cause, as ill-spelt as Country John’s Billet- 
doux, or as unsightly a scrawl as Betty Byre-mucker s 
answer to it; I hope, considering circumstances, you 
will forgive it; and as it will put you to no expence ot 
postage, I shall have the less reflection about it. 

I am sadly ungrateful in not returning you my th^ks 
for your most valuable present—Zelucco. In met, 
you are in some degree blameable for my neglect. You 
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were pleased to express a wish for my opinion of the 
work, which so flattered me that nothing less would 
serve my over-weening fancy than a formal criticism 
on the Book.—In fact, I have gravely planned a Com¬ 
parative view of You, Fielding, Richardson, & Smollet, 
in your different qualities & merits as Novel-Writers. 
—This, I owTi, betrays my ridiculous vanity, and I may 
probably never bring the business to bear; but I am 
fond of the spirit young Elihu shews in the book of 
Job—‘And I said I will also declare my Opinion’—.—I 
have quite disfigured my copy of the Book with my 
annotations.—I never take it up without at the same 
time taking my pencil, & marking with asterisms, 
parenthesis, &c. wherever I meet with an original 
thought, a nervous remark on life & manners, a re¬ 
markably well-turned period, or a character sketched 
with uncommon precision.— 

Though I should hardly think of fairly writing out 
my ‘Comparative view,’ 1 shall certainly trouble you 
with my remarks such as they are.— 

I have just received from my Gentleman that Iiorrid 
summons in the Book of the Revelations—‘That time 
shall be no more!’ 

The little Collection of Sonnets have some charming 
Poetry in them.—If indeed I am indebted to the fair 
Author for the book, & not, as I rather suspect, to a 
celebrated Author of the other Sex, I should certainly 
have written the Lady, with my grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments, & my own ideas of the comparative excellence 
of her Pieces.—I would do this last, not from any 
vanity of thinking that my remarks could be of much 
consequence to Miss Smith, but merely from my own 
feelings as an Author, Doing as I would be done by.— 

ZAbout jive lines of the letter are cut away here.'2 
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‘—the demons of despair & death, 

Ride on the blast, & urge the howling storm.’— 

I inclose you three late Pieces of my own.—If you 
would at a leisure-hour cast a critic-eye over them & let 
me know my weak lines, &c. you may remark in them, 
it would indeed be very oblidging.— 

I hope Miss Williams is well & going in favor with 
Apollo & the Nine.— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

your highly oblidged & ever grateful hum. serv^ 

Rob'^ Burns 


411. Mrs. Dunlop 
Ellisland 30th July 1790 

Ten minutes ago I had no idea, my dear honored 
Friend, that your distresses could be of comfort to me, 
which, odd as it may sound, they have just now been. 
—I had transcribed off for you the inclosed Elegy on a 
much-valued acquaintance of mine, which I thought 
might perhaps amuse you a little; and was just set 
down to write you by this conveyance which is my wife 
& your little God-son going to Ayr-shire to see their 
friends, when a servant of mine brought me from town, 
your letter, & one from London acquainting me with 
the death of a brother of mine who was there a journey¬ 
man Saddler.—He was just twenty-three, a fine, worthy, 
young fellow; & while my bosom laboured with the 
anguish consequent on the distressing intelligence—Poor 
M^® Henri!— said I to myself; & lifted up my heart 
in gratitude that I was not called to bear such a load of 
woe as hers.—: 

I am not collected enough to write you a letter. 

I am happy however that Miss Dunlop is getting better 
& particularly that you are not likely to suffer so much as 
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1 dreaded in precious health.—That was a shocking alarm 
respecting the Major.—It would indeed, Madam, have 
been a load of sorrows more than vou could have borne.— 

I have just finished the Stanzas I mentioned in my 
last.—Allow me, my dear Friend, to dedicate them to 
you, as a Relique at the shrine of friendship—a friend¬ 
ship that makes so large a share of the enjoyment of my 
existence.—If ever I print it, permit me to prefix your 
name; & if the period of publication should be at some 
(I hope \ ery) distant time, when you & I may perhaps 
be in worlds as different as Hea\ en & Earth, & should 
I be the sur\ ivor, I shall certainl}' mention it— 

Sacred to the Memory of a much ^■alued & dearly 
respected Friend— 

Do, let me hear from you! You cannot imagine what 
pleasure it will gi\e me!— 

Adieu! 

Rob^ Burns 

413. Helen Craik 
Madam 

Some unlooked for accidents have prevented my 
doing myself the honor of a second visit to Arbigland, 
as I was so hospitably invited, and so positively meant, 
to have done.—However, I still hope to have that 
pleasure before the commencement of the busy days 
of harvest.— 

I inclose you two of my late Pieces, as some kind of 
return for the pleasure I have received in perusing a 
certain manuscript volume of Poems, in the possession 
of Capt“ Riddel.—To repay one with ‘an old Song,’ 
is a proverb, whose force, you. Madam, I know will 
not allow.—WTiat is said of Illustrious Descent, is, I 
believe, equally true of a Talent for Poesy; none ever 
despised it who had the least pretensions to it.— 
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It is often a reverie of mine, when I am disposed to be 
melancholy, the characters & fates of the Rhyming tribe. 
—There is not among all the Martyrologies that ever 
were penned, so rueful a narrative as Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets.—In the comparative view of Wretches, 
the criterion is not, what they are doomed to suffer, 
but how they are formed to bear.—Take a being of our 
kind; give him a stronger imagination and more delicate 
sensibility, which will ever between them engender a 
more ungovernable set of Passions, than the usual lot 
of man; implant in him an irresistible impulse to some 
idle vagary, such as, arranging wild-flowers in fantas¬ 
tical nosegays, tracing the grasshopper to his haunt 
by his chirping song, watching the frisks of the 
little minnows in the sunny pool, or hunting after the 
intrigues of wanton butterflies—in short, send him 
adrift after some wayward pursuit which shall eternally 
mislead him from the paths of Lucre; yet, curse him with 
a keener relish than any man living for the pleasures 
that only Lucre can bestow; lastly, fill up the measure 
of his woes, by bestowing on him a spurning sense of 
his own dignity; and you have created a wight nearly as 
miserable as a Poet.—• 

To you, Madam, I need not recount the fairy 
pleasures the Muse, to counterbalance this catalogue 
of evils, bestows on her Votaries.—Bewitching Poesy is 
like bewitching Woman: she has in all ages been 
accused of misleading Mankind from the counsels of 
Wisdom and the paths of Prudence; involving them in 
difficulties, baiting them with Poverty, branding them 
with Infamy, and plunging them in the vortex of Ruin; 
yet, where is the Man but must own, that all our 
happiness on earth is not worthy the name! that even 
the holy hermit’s solitary prospect of paradisical bliss, is 
but the glitter of a northern sun rising over a frozen 
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region! Compared with the many pleasures, the name¬ 
less raptures, we owe to the lovely Queens of the 

HEARTS OF Men! ! 1 

Please present my most respectful Compliments to 
Craik, & the Captain.— 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 


Ellisland \ 
9^ Aug. 1790/ 


Your verv humble serv^ 

Rob^ Burns 


417. John Mitchel 

“Ellisland, 1790^ 
Sir 

I shall not fail to wait on Capt" Riddel tonight.—I 
wish & pray that the goddess of Justice herself would 
appear tomorrow among our Hon^^® Gentlem“e“n, mere¬ 
ly to give them a word in their ear, that, ‘Mercy to the 
Thief, is Injustice to the Honest Man.’—For my part, 
I have galloped o\ er my ten parishes these four days, 
untill this moment that I am just alighted, or rather, 
that my poor jackass skeleton of a horse has let me 
down; for the miserable devil has been on his knees half 
a score of times within the last twenty miles, telling me 
in his own way ‘Behold, am not 1 thy faithful jade of a 
‘horse, on which thou hast ridden these many years ! ! 1* 
In short. Sir, I have broke my horse’s wind, & almost 
broke my own neck, besides some injuries in a part that 
shall be nameless, owing to a hardhearted stone of a 
saddle; & 1 find that ever\' Offender has so many Great 
Men to espouse his cause, that I shall not be surprised if 
I am committed to the strong Hold of the Law tomorrow' 
for insolence to the dear friends of the Gentlemen of the 
Country.— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

A our oblidged & obedient humble serv^ 

Rob'*’ Burns 
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Dumfries, Globe Inn, Sept. 1790 
Sir 

The very kind letter you did me the honor to write 
me, reached me just as I was setting in to the whirlpool 
of an Excise-fraud-Court, from the vortex of which I am 
just emerged— Heaven knows, in a yery unfit situation 
to do justice to the workings of my bosom when I sit 
down to write to the 

‘Friend of my life—true Patron of my rhymes!* 

As my Division consists of ten large parishes, & I 
am sorry to say, hitherto very carelessly surveyed, I 
had a good deal of business for the Justices; & I believe 
my Decreet will amount to between fifty & sixty 
pounds.—I took, I fancy, rather a new way with my 
Frauds.—I recorded every Defaulter; but at the Court, 

I myself begged off every poor body that was unable to 
pay, which seeming candour gave me so much implicit 
credit with the Hon. Bench, that with high Compl"*® 
they gave me such ample vengeance on the rest, that my 
Decreet is double the amount of any Division in the 
District.—• 

I am going either to give up, or subset my farm 
directly.—I have not liberty to subset, but if my Master 
will grant it me, I propose giving it just as I have it to 
myself, to an industrious fellow of a near relation of 
mine.—Farming this place in which I live, would just be 
a livelyhood to a man who would be the greatest drudge 
in his own family, so is no object; & living here hinders 
me from that knowledge in the business of Excise which 
it is absolutely necessary for me to attain.— 

I did not like to be an incessant beggar from you.— 
A Port Division I wish if possible to get; my kind funny 
friend, Capt" Grose, offered to interest M*’ Brown, & 
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perhaps Wharton for me; a very handsome op¬ 
portunity offered of getting M'’ Corbet super*" general, 
to pledge every service in his power; then 1 was just 
going to acquaint you with what I had done, or rather, 
what was done for me, that as every body have their 
particular friends to serve, 3 ^ou might find less obstacle 
in what, I assure you. Sir, I constantly count on—your 
wishes & endeavors to be of service to me.— 

As I had an eye to getting on the Examiners list, if 
attainable by me, I was going to ask you if it would be 
of any service to try the interest of some Great, & some 
very Great folks to whom I have the honor to be known; 
I mean in the way of a Treasury Warrant.—But much 
as early impressions ha\ e given me of the horror of 
Spectres, &c. still, I would face the Arch-fiend, in 
Miltonic pomp, at the head of all his legions; and hear 
that infernal shout which blind John says, ‘Tore hell’s 
concave;’ rather than crawl in, a dust-licking Petitioner, 
before the lofty presence of a Mighty Man, & bear, 
amid all the mortifying pangs of Self-annihilation, the 
swelling consequence of his d-mn’d State, & the cold 
monosyllables of his hollow heart! 

It was in the view of trying for a Port, that I asked 
Collector Mitchel to get me appointed, which he has 
done, to a vacant footwalk in Dumfries.—If ever I am 
so fortunate as to be called out to do business as a 
Supervisor, I would then chuse the North of Scotland; 
but untill that Utopian period, I own I have some way¬ 
ward feelings of appearing as a simple Gauger in a 
Country where I am only known by fame.—Port- 
glasgow, Greenock, or Dumfries, Ports, would be in 
the mean time my ultimatum.— 

I inclose you a tribute I have just been paying to the 
memory of my friend, Matthew Henderson, whom I 
dare say you must have known.—I had acknowledged 
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your goodness sooner, but for want of time to transcribe 
the Poem.—Poor Matthew!—I can forgive Poverty for 
hiding Virtue & Piety.—^They are not only plants that 
flourish best in the shade, but they also produce their 
sacred fruits more especially for another world.—But 
when the haggard Beldam throws her invidious veil 
over Wit, Spirit, &c. but I trust another world will cast 
light on the subject.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

your deeply oblidged And very humble serv‘ 

Rob”^ Burns 


420. John Wilson 

Ellisland, iP^^Sept*- 1790. 

I am truly sorry, my dear Sir, that you find yourself 
so uncomfortably situated in Tarbolton; the more so, 
as I fear you will find on trial that the remedy you pro¬ 
pose, is worse than the disease.—^The life of an Edin*’ 
Quill-driver at twopence a page, is a life I know so well 
that I should be very sorry any friend of mine should 
ever try it.—^To young lads, bred to the law, & mean¬ 
ing to push their way in that department & line of life, 
practising as a copying Clerk is to them a necessary 
step; but to a gentleman who is unacquainted with the 
science of law, & who proposes to live merely by the 
drudgery of his quill, he has before him a life of many 
sorrows.—Pardon me, my d*" Sir, this freedom: I wish 
only to keep you, as far as my knowledge of life can, 
from being misled by that seducing Slut, Fancy, under 
the mask of Hope.—The Excise is impracticable to you. 
—No man above thirty, or who has more than two 
children, is admissible.—However, you are the best 
judge of your present situation & future hopes; & as I 
wish to be of all the service to you that is in my scanty 
power, I inclose you a card to a friend of mine, the only 
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one I have in Edin*’, to whom I could with any hope of 
success make such a request.— 

Allow me to mention one suggestion to 3 ’ou.—Your 
present appointment may be held by deputy, at least 
untill you go to Edin^ & see what you have to expect 
there: let me beg of you for M*"® Wilson’s sake, and 
your sweet little flock, not to quit the Present, poor as 
it is, untill you be pretty sure of your hold of the 
Future.— 

I am afraid, too, that at this season, in vacation, you 
will find few of the Gentlemen of the law in town.— 
Had you not better defer your journey untill the Court 
sit down? 

M'‘s Burns joins me in best Compl^^s to M*"® Wilson.— 
Farewell! & believe me to be my dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely 
Rob"^ Burns 


427. Mrs. Dunlop 

([Ellisland, November 1790]] 

‘As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
a far Country.’— 

Fate, or Providence, or whatever is the true apellation 
for the Power who presides over & directs the affairs of 
this our world, has long owed me a letter of good news 
from you, in return for the many tidings of sorrow & 
woe which I have received from you.—In this instance 
1 most cordially obey the Apostle—‘Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice.’—For me, to sing for joy, is no new 
thing; but to preach for joy, as I have done in the com¬ 
mencement of this Epistle, is a pitch of extravagant 
rapture to which I never rose before.— 

I read your letter—I literally, jumped for Joy —how 
could such a mercurial creature as a Poet, lumpishly 
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keep his seat on the receipt of the best news from his 
best Friend—I siezed my gilt-headed Wangee rod, an 
instrument indispensably necessary in my left hand, in 
the moment of Inspiration & rapture—and stride— 
stride—quick & quicker—out skipt I among the broomy 
banks of Nith to muse over my joy by retail.—To keep 
within the bounds of Prose was impossible.—M*"® Little’s 
is a more elegant, but not a more sincere Compliment to 
the sweet little fellow, than I extempore almost poured 
out to him in the following verses— 

A Mons^ Henri— 

Sweet Floret, pledge o’ meikle love, 

[Etc. Sec Oxford Bums, p. 272.] 

I am much flattered by your approbation of my ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter,* which you express in your former letter; 
tho’ by the bye, you load me in that said letter with 
accusations heavy & many; to all which I plead, Not 
Guilty—Your book is, I hear, on the road to reach me. 
—As to printing of Poetry, when you prepare it for 
the Press, you have only to spell it right, & place the 
capital letters properly; as to the punctuation, the 
Printers do that themselves.— 

I have a copy of my ‘Tam o* Shanter’ ready to send 
you by the first opportunity: it is too heavy to send by 
Post. 

I heard of M*" Corbet lately.—He, in consequence of 
your recommendation, is most zealous to serve me.— 
—Please favor me soon with an account of your good 
folks; if Ml'S Henri is recovering, & the young gentle¬ 
man doing well.— 

I am ever, my dear Friend & honored Patroness, 

yours sincerely 
Rob'*’ Burns 
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430. Peter Hill 

Ellisland 17^^ J ^ n^y 1791 

Take these three guineas & place them over against 
that damned account of yours, which has gagged my 
mouth these five or six months!—I can as little write 
Good Things as write Apologies to the man I owe 
money to.—O the supreme curse of making three 
guineas do the business of five!—Not all the twelve 
labors of Hercules, not all the Hebrews’ three centuries 
of Egyptian bondage, were such an insuperable busi¬ 
ness, such an infernal task.— 

Poverty! Thou half-sister of Death, thou cousin- 
german of Hell, where shall I find force of execration 
equal to thy demerits!—By thee, the venerable Ancient, 
though in thy invidious obscurity, grown hoary in the 
practice of every virtue under Heaven, now laden with 
years & wretchedness, implores from a stony-hearted 
son of Mammon whose sun of prosperity never knew a 
cloud, a little, little aid to support his very existence, 
and is by him denied & insulted.—By thee, the Man of 
Sentiment whose heart glows with Independance & 
melts with sensibility, inly pines under the neglect, or 
writhes in bitterness of soul under the contumely, of 
; arrogant, unfeeling Wealth.—By thee the Man of 
Genius whose ill-starred ambition plants him at the 
tables of the Fashionable & Polite, must see in suffer¬ 
ing silence his remark neglected & his person despised, 
while shallow Greatness in his idiot attempts at wit 
shall meet with countenance & applause.— 

Nor is it only the family of Worth that have reason to 
complain of thee; the children of Folly & Vice, tho’ in 
co^on with thee the offspring of Evil, smart equally 
^der thy rod.—Owing to thee, the Man of unfortunate 
aispositions & neglected education, is condemned as a 
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fool for his dissipation; despised & shunned as a needy 
wretch, when his follies as usual have brought him to 
want; & when his unprincipled necessities drive him 
to dishonest practices, he is abhorred as a miscreant, & 
perishes by the justice of his country.—But far other¬ 
wise is the lot of the Man of Family & Fortune.—His 
early extravagance & folly, are fire & spirit; his con¬ 
sequent wants, are the embarrasments of an Honest 
Fellow; & when, to remedy the matter, he sets out with 
a legal commission to plunder distant provinces & 
massacre peaceful nations, he returns laden with the 
spoils of rapine & murder, lives wicked & respected, & 
dies a Villain & a Lord.—Nay, worst of all—Alas for 
hapless Woman!—the needy creature who was shiver¬ 
ing at the corner of the street, waiting to earn the wages 
of casual prostitution, is ridden down by the chariot 
wheels of the Coroneted Rep, hurrying on to the 
adulterous assignation; she, who without the same 
necessities to plead, riots nightly in the same guilty 

Well, Divines may say what they please, but I main¬ 
tain that a hearty blast of execration is to the mind, 
what breathing a vein is to the body: the overloaded 
sluices of both are wonderfully relieved by their respec¬ 
tive evacuations.—I feel myself vastly easier than when 
I began my letter, & can now go on to business. You 
will be so good then as send by the first Durntries 
Carrier, all, or as many as you have by you, of the 

following books.— . _ 

The Adventurer—Joseph Andrews—Don (Quixote ^ 
The Idler—Arabian nights entertainment—D^ Price s 
dissertations on Providence, prayer. Death & 
—Roderick Random—&—the 5th Volume of the Ob- 

server—for these books take your fair price, as ou 
Society are no judges of the matter, & will insist on 
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having the following damned trash, which you must also 
send us, as cheap as possible—Scots W orthies—Bos¬ 
ton’s 4fold State—Marrow of Modern divinity—Cole 
on God’s Sovereignty—Newton’s letters—Dodridge’s 
thoughts—Gib’s Act & Testimony—Confession of faith 
: — & Capt" Rob^ Boyle.—I forgot to mention among 
, the valuable books, Blair’s Sermons & the latest edition 
of Guthrie’s Geographical grammar, which two books 
be sure to send us. 

, 437. Dr. John Moore 

Ellisland near Dumfries 

- Feb^y 1791 

I do not know, Sir, whether you are a Subscriber to 
Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland.—If you are, the in¬ 
closed poem will not be altogether new to you.—Capt" 
Grose did me the favor to send me a dozen copies of the 
Proof-sheet, of which this is one.—Should you have 
read the piece before, still this will answer the principal 
end I have in view: it will give me another opportunity 
of thanking you for all your goodness to the rustic 
Bard; & also of shewing you, that the abilities you have 
been pleased to commend & patronise are still employed 
in the way you wish. 

The Elegy on Capt" Henderson, is a tribute to the 
memory of a Man I loved much.—Poets have in this 
the same advantage as Roman Catholics; they can be of 
j service to their Friends after they have passed that 
bourne where all other kindness ceases to be of any 
avail. Whether after all, either the one or the other 
be of any real service to the Dead is, I fear, very 
, problematical; but I am sure they are highly gratifying 
to the Living: and as a \ery orthodox text, I forget 
where, in Scripture, says ‘W^hatsoever is not of faith, is 
: sm; so say I, Whatsoever is not detrimental to Society 
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& is of positive Enjoyment, is of God the Giver of all 
good things, & ought to be received & enjoyed by 
His creatures with thankful delight.—As almost all my 
Religious tenets originate from my heart, I am wonder¬ 
fully pleased with the idea that I can still keep up a tender 
intercourse with the dearly beloved Friend, or still more 
dearly beloved Mistress, who is gone to the world of 
Spirits.— 

The Ballad on Queen Mary, was begun while I was 
busy with Percy’s Reliques of English Poetry.—By the 
way, how much is every honest heart which has a tinc¬ 
ture of genuine Caledonian Prejudice, oblidged to you 
for your glorious story of Buchanan & Targe!—’Twas 
an unequivocal proof of your loyal gallantry of Soul, 
giving Targe the victory.—I should have been mortified 
to the ground if you had not.—What a rocky-hearted, 
perfidious Succubus was that Queen Elizabeth!—Judas 
Iscariot was a sad dog to be sure, but still his demerits 
shrink to insignificance, compared with the doings of 
the infernal Bess Tudor.—Judas did not know, at least 
was by no means sure, what or who that Master was; 
his turpitude was simply, betraying a worthy man who 
had ever been a good Master to him: a degree of turpi¬ 
tude which has even been outdone by many of his kind 
gince.—Iscariot, poor wretch, was a man of nothing at 
all per Annum, & by consequence thirty pieces of silver 
was a very serious temptation to bim; but, to give but 
one instance, the Duke of Queensberry, the other day, 
just played the same trick to bis kind Master, tho’ His 
Grace is a man of thirty thousand a year, & come to 
that imbecille period of life when no temptation but 
Avarice can be supposed to affect him.— 

I have just read over, once more of many times, 
your Zelucco.—I marked with my pencil, as I went 
along every passage that pleased me particularly above 
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the rest, & one or two I think, which with humble 
j deference I am disposed to think unequal to the merit of 
the Book.—I have sometimes thought to transcribe 
these marked passages, or at least so much of them as to 
point where they are, & send them to you.—Original 
strokes, that strongly depict the human heart is your & 
Fielding’s province beyond any other Novellist, I have 
ever perused.—Richardson indeed might perhaps be 
excepted; but unhappil3’, his Dramatis personae are 
beings of some other world; & however they may 
captivate the unexperienced, romantic fancy of a boy or 
I a girl, they will ever, in proportion as we have made 
j human nature our study, disgust our riper minds.— 

As to my private concerns, I am going on, a mighty 
Taxgatherer before the lord, & have lately had the 
interest to get myself ranked on the list of Excise as a 
Supervisor.—I am not yet emploj'ed as such, but in a 
few 3'ears I will fall into the file of Supervisorship by 
seniority.—I have had an immense loss in the death of 
the Earl of Glencairn; the Patron from whom all my 
fame & good fortune took its rise.—Independant of my 
grateful attachment to him, which was indeed so strong 
I that it pervaded my very soul, & was entwined with the 
thread of my existence; so soon as the Prince’s friends 
had got in, (& every dog you know has his day) my 
I getting forward in the Excise would have been an 
easier business than otherwise it will be.—Though 
this was a consummation devoutly to be wished, yet, 
thank Heaven, I can live & rhyme, as I am; & as to my 
boys, poor, little fellows! if I cannot place them on as 
high an elevation in life, as I could wish; I shall, if I 
am favored so much of the Disposer of events as to see 
that period, fix them on as broad and independant basis 
as possible.—Among the many wise adages which have 
been treasured up by our Scotish Ancestors, this is one 
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of the best—‘Better be the head o’ the Commonalty, as 
the tail o’ the Gentry,*— 

But I am got on a subject which however interesting 
to me, is of no manner of consequence to you; so I shall 
give you a short poem on the other page, & close this 
with assuring you how sincerely I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your oblidged & ever grateful humble serv^ 

Rob”^ Burns 


440. Peter Hill 

[^Ellisland, March, 1791] 

My dear Hill, 

I shall say nothing at all to your mad present.—You 
have long & often been of important service to me, & 
I suppose you mean to go on confering obligations 
untill I shall not be able to lift up my face before you.— 
In the mean time, as Sir Roger de Coverley, because it 
happened to be a cold day in which he made his will, 
ordered his servants. Great Coats, for mourning, so 
because I have been this week plagued with an indiges¬ 
tion, I have sent you by the Carrier a fine old ewe-milk 
Cheese.— 

Indigestion is the devil: nay, *tis the devil & all. 

It besets a man in every one of his senses.—I lose my 
appetite at the sight of successful Knavery; sicken to 
loathing at the noise & nonsense of self-important 
Polly,.—When the hollow-hearted wretch takes me by 
the hand, the feeling spoils my dinner; the proud man s 
wine so otfends my palate that it choaks me in the 
gullet; & the pulvzlis'dy feathered, pert coxcomb is so 
horrible in my nostril that my stomach turns.— 

If ever you have any of these disagreable sensations, 
let me prescribe for you. Patience, & a bit of my Cheese. 
—I know that you are no niggard of your good things 
among your friends, & some of them are in much need 
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of a slice.—There in m3' e3'e is our friend Smellie; 
a man positivel3' of the first abilities & greatest strength 
of mind, as well as one of the best hearts & keenest 
wits that I have ever met with; when you see him, as, 
Alas! he too often is, smarting at the pinch of distressful 
circumstance aggravated b3’ the sneer of contumelious 
greatness—a bit of m3' cheese alone will not cure him, 
but if you add a tankard of Brown Stout & superadd a 
magnum ofright Oporto, you will see his sorrows vanish 
like the morning mist before the summer sun.— 

Candlish, the earliest friend except m3' onh' brother 
that I have on earth, 8 c one of the worthiest fellows that 
ever an3' man called b3' the name of Friend, if a luncheon 
of my Cheese would help to rid him of some of his super¬ 
abundant Modesty, you would do well to gi\ e it him.— 

David with his Courant comes, too, across my re¬ 
collection, & 1 beg 3'ou will help him largeh' from the 
said ewe-milk cheese, to enable him to digest those 
damn’d bedaubing paragraphs with which he is eternalh' 
larding the lean characters of certain Great Men in a 
certain Great Town.—I grant 3'ou the periods are ver3' 
well turned; so, afresh egg is a ver3' good thing, but when 
thro\N'n at a man in a Pillor3' it does not at all improve 
his figure, not to mention the irreparable loss of the 

egg.— 

M3' facetious little friend, Colon^ Dunbar, I would 
wish also to be a Partaker; not to digest his spleen for 
that he laughs off, but to digest his last night's wine at 
the last field-da3' of the Crochallan corps.— 

Among our common friends, I must not forget one 
of the dearest of them, Cunningham.—The brutality, 
insolence, & selfishness of a world unworth3' of having 
such a fellow as he in it, I know sticks in his stomach, 
& if 3'OU can help him to any thing that will make him a 
little easier on that score, it will be ver3' obliging.— 
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As to honest John Sommerville, he is such a contented 
h^PPy that I know not what can annoy him, except 
perhaps he may not have got the better of a parcel of 
modest anecdotes which a certain Poet gave him one 
night at supper, the last time the said Poet was in 
town.— 

Though I have mentioned so many men of Law, I 
shall have nothing to do with them professedly—the 
Faculty are beyond my prescription—As to their Clients, 
that is another thing; God knows they have much to 
Digest ! ! !— 

The Clergy, I pass by—their profundity of erudition, 
& their li berality of sentiment; their total want of Pride, 
& their detestation of Hypocrisy, are so proverbially 
notorious, as to place them far, far above either my 
Praise or Censure.— 

I was going to mention a man of worth whom I have 
the honor to call Friend, the Laird of Craigdarroch; 
but I have spoken to the landlord of the Kings-Arms Inn 
here, to have at the next County Meeting, a large 
ewe-milk cheese on the table, for the benefit of the 
Dumfries-shire Whigs, to enable them to digest the 
Duke of Queensberry’s late political conduct.— 

I have just this moment an opportunity of a private 
hand to Edin*", as perhaps you would not Digest double 
Postage.—So, God bless you— 

Rob"^ Burns 


441. Alexander Cunningham 

Ellisland Ipt March 1791 

My dear Cunningham 

I received you first letter two days ago: the last came 
to hand this moment.—I was highly delighted with the 
well-carried on Allegory in your friend’s letter.—I read 
it to two or three acquaintances who had souls to enjoy 
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a good thing, & we had a very hearty laugh at it.—I 
have felt along the line of my Muse’s inclination, & I 
fear your Archery-subject would be uphill work with 
her.—I have two or three times in my life composed 
from the wish, rather than from the impulse, but I 
never succeeded to any purpose.—One of these times I 
shall ever remember with gnashing of teeth.—’Twas 
on the death of the late Lord President Dundas.—My 
very worthy & most respected friend, M*” Alex*" Wood, 
Surgeon, urged me to pay a compliment in the way of 
my trade to his Lordship’s memory.—Well, to work I 
went, & produced a copy of Elegiac verses, some of them 
I own rather commonplace, & others rather hide¬ 
bound, but on the whole though they were far from 
being in my best manner, they were tolerable; & had 
they been the production of a Lord or a Baronet, they 
would have been thought very clever.—I wrote a letter, 
which however was in my very best manner, & in¬ 
closing my Poem, M*" Wood carried altogether to M*" 
Solicitor Dundas that then w'as, & not finding him at 
home, left the parcel for him.—His Solicitorship never 
took the smallest notice of the Letter, the Poem, or the 
Poet.—From that time, highly as I respect the talents 
of their Family, I never see the name, Dundas, in the 
column of a newspaper, but my heart seems straitened 
for room in my bosom; & if I am obliged to read aloud 
a paragraph relating to one of them, I feel my forehead 
flush, & my nether lip quivers.—Had I been an obscure 
Scribbler, as I was then in the hey-day of my fame; or 
had I been a dependant Hanger-on for favor or pay; or 
had the bearer of the letter been any other than a 
gentleman who has done honor to the city in which he 
lives, to the Country that produced him, & to the God 

that created him, M*" Solicitor might have had some 
apology.— 
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But enough of this ungracious subject.—A friend of 
mine who transcribed the last parcel I sent you, is to 
be with me in a day or two, & I shall get him to copy 
out the two Poems you mention.—I have this evening 
sketched out a Song, which I had a good mind to send 
you, though I foresee that it will cost you another groat 
of postage.—By the way, you once mentioned to me a 
method of franking letters to you, but I have forgot the 
direction.—My song is intended to sing to a Strathspey 
reel of which I am very fond, called in Cummin’s Collect'^ 
of Strathspeys, ‘Ballendalloch’s reel,’ & in other Collec¬ 
tions that I have met with, it is known by the name of 
’Camdelmore.’—It takes three Stanzas of four lines 
each, to go through the whole tune.—I shall give the 
song to Johnson for the fourth vol. of his Publication 
of Scots Songs, which he has just now in hand.— 

Song- 

Sweet are the banks—the banks o’ Doon 
The spreading flowers are fair. 

And every thing is blythe & glad 
But I am fu’ o’ care— 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird. 

That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true.— 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 

That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, & sae I s^a^jng. 

And wist na o’ my fate.— 

Aft hae I rov’d by bonie Doon, 

To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its Luve, 

And sae did I o’ mine.— 
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\Vi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Upon its thorny tree; 

But my fause Luver staw my rose, 
But left the thorn \vi’ me.— 


\Vi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Upon a morn in June: 

And sae I flourished on the morn. 

And sae was pu’d or noon! 

If the foregoing Piece be worth your strictures, let me 
have them.—For my own part, a thing that I have just 
composed, always appears through a double portion of 
that partial medium in which an Author will ever view his 
own W'orks.—I believe in general. Novelty has some¬ 
thing in it that inebriates the fancy; & not unfrequently 
dissipates & fumes away like other intoxication, & 
leaves the poor Patient as usual with an aching heart. 
—A striking instance of this might be adduced in the 
re\olution of many a H^mieneal honeymoon.—But 
lest 1 sink into stupid Prose, and so sacreligiously in¬ 
trude on the office of my Parish-priest who is in himself 
one vast constellation of dullness, & from his weekly 
zenith rays out his contradictory stupidity to the no 
small edification & enlightening of the heavy & opaque 
pericraniums of his gaping obliterated^ Ad¬ 

mirers ; I shall fill up the page in my own way, & give 
you another Song of my late composition, which will 
appear perhaps in Johnson’s work as well as the former. 
—You must know a beautiful Jacobite Air. There’ll never 
be peace till Jamie comes hame.—When Political com¬ 
bustion ceases to be the object of Princes & Patriots, it 
then, you know, becomes the lawful prey of Historians 
& Poets.— 
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Song— 

By yon castle wa’ at the close of the day 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 370 .] 

If you like the air, & if the stanzas hit your fancy, you 
cannot imagine, my dear Friend, how much you would 
oblige me if by the charms of your delightful voice you 
would give my honest eifusion to ‘The memory of joys 
that are past,* to the few friends whom you indulge in 
that pleasure.—But I have scribbled on till I hear the 
clock has intimated the near approach of— 

‘That hour, o’ night’s black arch the key-stane’—so 
goodnight to you! and sound be your sleep, & delectable 
your dreams! Apropos, how do you like this thought in 
a ballad I have just now on the tapis? 

I look to the west when I gae to rest— 

That happy my dreams & my slumbers may be: 

For far in the west lives he I lo’e best— 

The man that is dear to my babie & me!’ 

Goodnight, once more, & God bless you! 

Rob*^ Burns 


443. Mrs. Dunlop 

Ellisland April 1791 

I am once more able, my honored friend, to return 
you with my own hand, thanks for the many instances of 
your friendship & particularly for your kind anxiety in 
this last disaster that my evil genius had in store for me. 
—However, life is chequered, joy & sorrow, for on 
Saturday morning last M" Bums made me a present of 
a fine boy, rather stouter but not so handsome as your 
God-son at his time of life was.—Indeed I look on your 
little Namesake to be my chef d’oeuvre in that species of 
manufacture, as I look on ‘Tam o* Shanter to be nay 
standard performance in the Poetical line. ’Tis true. 
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both the one &; the other discover a spice of roguish 
waggery* that might perhaps be as well spared; but then 
they also shew in my opinion a force of genius & a 
finishing polish that I despair of ever excelling.— M*"® 
Bums is getting stout again, & laid as lustily about her 
today at breakfast as a Reaper from the com-ridge.— 
That is the peculiar priviledge & blessing of our hale, 
sprightly damsels, that are bred among the Hay & 
Heather.—-W’e cannot hope for tliat highly polished 
mind, that charming delicacy of soul, which is found 
among the Female world in the more elevated stations 
of life, which is certainly by far the most bewitching 
charm in the famous cestus of Venus.—It is indeed such 
an inestimable treasure, that, where it can be had in its 
native heavenly purity, unstained by some one or other 
of the many shades of affectation, 6 c unalloyed by some 
one or other of the many species of caprice, I declare to 
Hea\ en I would think it cheaply purchased at the ex¬ 
pence of every other eartlily good!—But as this angelic 
creature is I am afraid extremely rare in any station & 
rank of life, 6 c totally denied to such a humble one as 
mine; We meaner mortals must put up with the next 
rank of female excellence—as fine a figure 6 c face we 
can produce as any rank of life whatever; rustic, native 
grace; unaffected modest}', 6 c unsullied purity; Nature’s 
mother-wit 6 c the rudiments of Taste; a simplicity of 
soul, unsuspicious ot, because unacquainted with, the 
crooked ways of a selfish, interested, disingenuous 
world; 6 c the dearest charm of all the rest, an yielding 
sweetness of disposition & a generous warmth of heai% 
grateful for love on our part, & ardentlv glowing with a 
more tlian equal return; these, with a'healthv frame, a 
sound, vigorous constitution, which your higher ranks 
scarcely ever hope to enjoy, aie the charms of 
lovely woman in my humble walk of life._ 
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This is the greatest effort my broken arm has yet 
made.—Do, let me hear by first post, how cher, petit 
Monsieur, comes on with his pustules.—May Al¬ 
mighty Goodness preserve & restore him ! ! ! 

I have the honor to be, Madam, 

your oblidged friend— 
Rob'*' Burns 

In a letter I had lately from Moore he bids me to 
remember him to you, & beg of you not to think that 
his friendship flags when his pen is still.—He says 
except on business he now seldom lifts a pen at all.— 
But, this is from myself, the devil take such apathy of 
Friendship ! ! ! 

R. B. 


446. Charles Sharpe 

It is true, Sir, you are a gentleman of rank & fortune, 
& I am a poor devil; you are a feather in the cap of 
Society, & I am a very hobnail in his shoes; yet I have 
the honor to belong to the same Family with you, & on 
that score I now address you.—You will perhaps sus¬ 
pect that I am going to claim affinity with the equally 
ancient & honorable House of Kilpatrick?—No, no. 
Sir; I cannot indeed be properly said to belong to any 
House, or even any Province or Kingdom, as my mother, 
who for many years was a spouse to a marching regi¬ 
ment, gave me into this bad world, aboard the packet- 
boat, somewhere between Donaghadee & Portpatrick. 
—By our common Family, I mean, Sir, the Family of 
the Muses.—I am a Fiddler & a Poet; & you, I am 
told, play an exquisite Violin, & have a standard taste 
in the belles lettres.—The other day, a brother Cat¬ 
gut gave me a charming Scots air of your composition. 
_If I was delighted with the tune, I was in raptures 
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with the name you have given it; & taking up the idea, 
I have spun it into the three stanzas inclosed.—Will you 
allow me. Sir, to present you them, as the dearest offer¬ 
ing that a misbegotten son of Poverty & Rhyme has to 
bestow?—I have a woman’s longing to take you by the 
hand & unburthen my heart by saying, ‘Sir, I honor 
‘you as a Man who supports the dignity of human- 
‘nature in an age when Frivolity & Avarice have be- 
‘tween them debased us below the brutes that perish!’ 
—But, Alas, Sir! to me you are unapproachable.—It is 
true, the Muses baptized me in Castalian streams, but 
the thoughtless gipseys forgot to give me a name.— 
As some others of the Sex have served many a poor 
fellow, they have given me a great deal of pleasure, but 
the bewitching jades have beggared me.—Would they 
but spare me a little of their cast-linen! Were it only to 
put it in my power to say, that I have a shirt on my 
back!—But the idle wenches, like Solomon’s lilies, 
‘toil not, neither do they spin;’ so I must continue to 
tie my remnant of a cravat, like the hangman’s rope, 
round my naked throat; & coax my galligaskins to keep 
together their many-colored fragments, & conceal with 
all their remaining strength (a strength, alas! seldom 
equal to the task!) the indecent efforts & obscene 
exhibitions of their unruly Inmate.—As to the affair of 
Shoes, I have given that up.—My pilgrimages in my 
ballad-trade from town to town, & on your stony¬ 
hearted turnpikes too, are what not even the hide of 
Job s behemoth could bear.—The coat on my back is 
no more: I shall not speak evil of the Dead.—It would 
be equally unhandsome & ungrateful to find fault with 
my old Surtout, which so kindly supplies & conceals 
the loss of my departed coat.—My hat indeed is a great 
favorite; & though I got it literally for ‘an old song ’ 

I would not exchange it for the best beaver in Britain. 

fi 29 
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—I was for several of my earlier years a kind of facto¬ 
tum servant to a country Clergyman, where I pickt up, 
among other scraps of learning, a smattering in some 
branches of the mathematicks.—Whenever I feel in¬ 
clined to rest myself on my way, 1 take my seat under 
a hedge, & laying my wallet of ballads on the one side, 
& my fiddle-case on the other, I place my hat between 
my legs, & can by means of its brim, or rather brims, 
go through the whole doctrine of the Conic Sections.— 
However, Sir, don’t let me mislead you, as if I meant 
to interest your pity—Fortune has so much forsaken 
me, that she has taught me to live without her; & 
amid my ragged poverty, I am as independant, & much 
more happy, than a monarch of the world.—According 
to the hackneyed metaphor, I value the several Actors 
in the great Drama of Life, simply as they perform their 
Parts.—I can look on a worthless fellow of a Duke with 


unqualified contempt, & can regard an honest Scavenger 
with sincere respect.—As you. Sir, go thro’ your role 
with such distinguished merit, permit me to make one 
in the chorus of universal applause, & have the honor 
of subscribing myself, with the highest respect for your 

character, & the warmest wish for 3 ^our welfare, 

Sir, your most devoted humble servant 


Dumfries \ 
22^ April, 1791 / 


JOHNIE FaA 


465. David Stewart Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan 

My Lord, ^ r v 

Language sinks under the ardour of my feelings, 

when I would thank your Lordship for the honour, the 

very great honour, you have done me, in inviting me to 

the coronation of the bust of Thomson.—In my first 
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enthusiasm, on reading the card you did me the honour 
to write to me, I overlooked every obstacle, and deter¬ 
mined to go; but I fear it will not be in my power.— 
A week or two in the very middle of my harvest, is 
what I much doubt I dare not venture on.—I once 
already made a pilgrimage up the whole course of the 
Tweed, and fondly would I take the same delightful 
journey dow?i the windings of that charming stream. 

Your Lordship hints at an ode for the occasion: but 
who would write after Collins? I read over his verses to 
the memory of Thomson, and despaired. I attempted 
three or four stanzas in the way of address to the shade 
of the bard, on crowning his bust.—I trouble your 
Lordship with the inclosed copy of them, which 1 am 
afraid will be but too convincing a proof how unequal 
I am to the task you W'ould obligingly assign me.— 
However, it afTords me an opportunity of approaching 
your Lordship, and declaring how sincerely and grate¬ 
fully I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, your Lordship’s highly obliged. 

And most devoted humble servant, 
Ellisland, near Dumfries, Robert Burns 

29th August, 1791 

466. Thomas Sloan 
My dear Sloan, 

Suspence is worse than disappointment, for that 
reason I hurry to tell you that I just now learn that M*" 
Ballantine does not chuse to interfere more in tlie 

business.—I am truly sorry for it, but cannot help it._ 

You blame me for not writing you sooner, but you 
will please to recollect that you omitted one little neces¬ 
sary piece of information—your Address.—However 
you know equally well, my hurried life, indolent temper! 
& strength of attachment.—It must be a longer period 
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than the longest ‘life in the world’s hale & undegenerate 
‘days’ that will make me forget so dear a friend as 
Sloan.-—I am prodigal enough at times, but I will not 
part with such a treasure as that.— 

I can easily enter into the emharras of your present 
situation. You know my favorite quotation from 
Young— 

-‘On Reason build Resolve! 

‘That column of true majesty in man’— 

And that other favorite one from Thomson’s Alfred— 


‘What proves the heroe truly Great, 

‘Is never, never, to despair’- 

Or shall I quote you an Author of your acquaintance? 

‘-Whether Doing, Suffering, or Forbearing, 

‘You may do miracles by— Persevering’— 


I have nothing new to tell you.—^The few friends we 
have are going on in the old way.—I sold my crop on 
this day se’ennight past, & sold it very well: a guinea 
an acre, on an average, above value.—But such a scene 
of drunkenness was hardly ever seen in this country. 
After the roup was over, about thirty people engaged 
in a battle, every man his own hand, & fought it out 
for three hours.—Nor was the scene much better in the 
house.—No fighting, indeed, but folks lying drunk on 
the floor, & decanting, untill both my dogs got so 
drunk by attending them, that they could not stand. 
You will easily guess how I enjoyed the scene; as I was 

no farther over than you used to see me.— 

^rs B—& family have been in Ayr-shire these 

many weeks.—Farewel & God bless You! My dear 
Friend— 


Ellisland \ 
ist Sept. 1791/ 


Roc'^ Burns 
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469. Sir John Sinclair 

QEllisland, Aug. or Sept. 1791^ 

Sir, 

The following circumstance has, I believe, been 
omitted in the Statistical Account, transmitted to you, 
of the parish of Dunscore, in Nithsdale. I beg leave to 
send it you because it is new, and may be useful. How 
far it is deserving of a place in your patriotic publication, 
you are the best judge. 

To store the minds of the lower classes with useful 
knowledge, is certainly of very great consequence, both 
to them as individuals, and to society at large. Giving 
them a turn for reading and reflection, is giving them a 
source of innocent and laudable amusement; and besides, 
raises them to a more dignified degree in the scale of 
rationality. Impressed with this idea, a gentleman in 
this parish, Robert Riddell, Esq: of Glenriddel, set on 
foot a species of circulating library, on a plan so simple, 
as to be practicable in any comer of the country; and so 
useful, as to deserve the notice of every country gentle¬ 
man, who thinks the improvement of that part of his 
own species, whom chance has thrown into the humble 
wallp of the peasant and the artisan, a matter worthy 
of his attention. 

Mr. Riddell got a number of his own tenants, and 
farming neighbours, to form themselves into a society 
for the purpose of having a library among themselves. 
They entered into a legal engagement, to abide by it for 
3 years; with a saving clause or two, in cases of re¬ 
moval to a distance, or of death. Each member, at his 
entry, paid 5s.; and at each of their meetings, which 
were held every fourth Saturday. 6d more. With their 
entry money, and the credit which they took on the 
faith of their future funds, they laid in a tolerable stock 
of books at the commencement. What authors they 
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were to purchase, was always to be decided by the 
majority. At every meeting, all the books, under certain 
fines and forfeitures, by way of penalty, were to be 
produced; and the members had their choice of the 
volumes in rotation. He whose name stood, for that 
night, first on the list, had his choice of what volume he 
pleased in the whole collection; the second had his 
choice after the first; the third after the second, and so 
on to the last. At next meeting, he who had been first 
on the list at the preceding meeting, was last at this; 
he who had been second, was first; and so on, through 
the whole 3 years. At the expiration of the engage¬ 
ment, the books were sold by auction, but only among 
the members themselves; and each man had his share of 
the common stock, in money or in books, as he chose to 
be a purchaser or not. 

At the breaking up of this little society, which was 
formed under Mr. Riddell’s patronage, what with 
benefactions of books from him, and what with their 
own purchases, they had collected together upwards of 
150 volumes. It will easily be guessed, that a good deal 
of trash would be bought. Among the books, however, 
of this little library, were, Blair's Sermons, Robertson’s 
History of Scotland, Hume’s History of the Stewarts, 
The Spectator, Idler, Adventurer, Mirror, Lounger, 
Observer, Man of Feeling, Man of the World, Chrysal, 
Don Quixotte, Joseph Andrews, &c. A peasant who 
can read, and enjoy such books, is certainly a much 
superior being to his neighbour, who, perhaps, stalks 
beside his team, very little removed, except in shape, 

from the brutes he drives. 

Wishing your patriotic exertions their so much 

merited success, 

I am. Sir, Your humble servant, 

A Peasant 
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473. Robert Cleghorn 
My dear Friend, 

I inclose you a proof-sheet, one out of a dozen I got 
from the Publisher, to give among my friends.—It is 
a Poem of mine which perhaps you have seen from our 
friends Dunbar or Cunningham, who got M.S.S. copies 
of it.~ 

I have not time to write you at large, but wdsh mucii 
to hear from you, & to know whether I could venture 
to write you by post without any risk of the letter being 
read by any body but yourself.—In so many words, I may 
perhaps have occasion to tell you somewliat & ask a little 
advice too, which I would not wish even Cleghorn 
to see, & I believe the Good Women in general take a 

freedom to break up or peep into their husbands’ 
letters.— 

This is indeed alia perhaps ;butletme hear fromyou.— 

I am giving up my farm: it is a bad bargain; & as my 
Landlord is offering the lands to sale, I took the liint, 

& have got some little consideration for my lease._ 

The Excise, after all has been said against it, is the 
business for me, I find no difficulty in being an honest 
man in it; the work of itself, is easy; & it is a devilish 
different affair, managing money matters where I care 
not a damn whether the money is paid or not; from the 
long faces made to a haughty Laird or still more 
haughty Factor, when rents are demanded, & money, 
Alas, not to be had!—Besides, I am now ranked on the 
Supervisor list, which will in a little time, place me in 
a respectable situation, even as an Excise-Man_ 

My best Complnts to M*-s Cleghorn & your little 

deSsir^ sincerely, My 

Your oblidged Friend & humble serv^ 
CEllisland, Oct.? 179i: Rob^ Burns 
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^15. Peter Hill 

CEllisland^ Oct.? 17913 

My dear Friend, 

I was never more unfit for writing.—A poor devil 
nailed to an elbow chair, writhing in anguish with a 
bruised leg, laid on a stool before him, is in a fine 
situation truly for saying bright things.—• 

I may perhaps see you about Martinmass.—I have 
sold to My Landlord the lease of my farm, & as I roup 
off everything then, I have a mind to take a week s 
excursion to see old acquaintances.—At all events you 
may reckon on your account about that time. So 
much for business.—I do not know if I ever informed 
you that I am now ranked on the list as a Supervisor; & 
I have pretty good reason to believe that I shall soon 
be called out to employ.—The appointment is worth 
from one to two hundred a year, according to the place 
of the country in which one is settled.—I have not been 
so lucky in my farming.—Mr. Miller’s kindness has 
been just such another as Creech’s was but this for 
your private ear.— 

His meddling vanity, a busy fiend, 

Still making work his selfish craft must mend. 


By the way, I have taken a damned vengeance of 
Creech.—He wrote me a fine, fair letter, telling me that 
he was going to print a third Edition; & as he had a 
brother’s care of my fame, he wished to add every new 
thing I have written since, & I should be amply re¬ 
warded with—a copy or two to present to my ^^nds^ 
He has sent me a copy of the last Ed" to correct. &c.—bm 
I have as yet taken no notice of it; & I hear he has pu 
lished witLut me.—You know & all my friends toow, 
that I do not value money; but I owed the gentleman 
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a debt, which I am happy to have it in my power to 
repay.— 

Farewell! & Prosperity attend all your undertakings! 
—I shall try, if my unlucky limb would give me a little 
ease, to write you a letter better worth reading.— 
Put the inclosed to post.— 

R. Burns 


483. Mrs. Agnes MClehose 

Dumfries, 23rd November, 1791. 

It is extremely difficult, my dear Madam, for me to 
deny a lady anything; but to a lady whom I regard with 
all the endearing epithets of respectful esteem and old 
friendship, how shall I find the language of refusal? 
1 have, indeed, a shade of the lady, which I keep, and 
shall ever keep in the sanctum sanctorum of my most 
anxious care. That lady, through an unfortunate and 
irresistible conjuncture of circumstances has lost me her 
esteem, yet she shall be ever, to me 

‘Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.’ 

1 am rather anxious for her sake, as to her voyage: I 
pray God my fears may be groundless. By the way, I 
have this moment a letter from her, with a paragrapli or 
two conceived in so stately a style, that I would not 
pardon it in any created being except herself; but, as 
the subject interests me much, I shall answer it to you, 
as I do not know her present address. I am sure she 
must have told you of a girl, a Jenny Clow, who had 
the misfortune to make me a father, with contrition I 
o^ it, contrary to the laws of our most excellent con¬ 
stitution, in our holy Presbyterian hierarchy. 

Mrs. M— tells me a tale of the poor girl’s distress 
that makes my very heart weep blood. I will trust that 
your goodness will apologise to your delicacy for me, 
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when I beg of you, for Heaven’s sake, to send a porter 
to the poor woman—Mrs. M., it seems, knows where 
she is to be found—with five shillings in my name; and, 
as I shall be in Edinburgh on Tuesday first, for certain, 
make the poor wench leave a line for me, before 
Tuesday, at Mr. Mackay’s White Hart Inn, Grass- 
market, where I shall put up; and before I am two 
hours in town, I shall see the poor girl, and try what 
is to be done for her relief. I would have taken my boy 
from her long ago, but she would never consent. 

I shall do myself the very great pleasure to call for 
you when I come to town, and repay you the sum your 

goodness shall have advanced . . . 

and most obedient, 

Robert Burns 


493. Mrs. Dunlop 
Dear Madam 

I have just five minutes less than no time at all to 
answer your kind letter.—Imprimis & in the first place, 
as to M*" Corbet, I have some faint hopes of seeing him 
here this season : if he come, it will be of essential service 
me.—Not that I have any immediate hopes of a 
Supervisorship; but there is what is called, a Port 
Division, here, &, entre nous, the present incumbent is 
so obnoxious, that M*" C-s presence will in all prob¬ 

ability send him adrift into some other Division, & 
with equal probability will fix me in his stead. A 
Port Division, is twenty pounds a year more than any 
other Division, beside as much rum & brandy as will 
easily supply an ordinary family; which last considera¬ 
tion brings me to my second head of discourse, namely 
your unfortunate hunting of Smugglers for a little 
brandy; an article I believe indeed very scarce in your 
country.—I have however hunted these Gentry to 
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better purpose than you, &; as a ser\'ant of in}’ brother’s 
goes from here to Nlauchline tomorrow morning, I beg 
leave to send you by him a very small jar, sealed full of as 
genuine Xantz as ever 1 tasted.—This freedom I hope 
you will forgive.—The jar will reach you, I trust, by 
some safe channel, though by what channel, I shall leave 
mv brother to direct.— 

Your little Godson sends his most grateful acknow¬ 
ledgements to YOU.— 

Wilson’s book I have not seen; but will be much 
obliged to you for a sight of it.—My glass is run— 
—Dieu je vous commende! 

Dumfries 3*^ Feb: \ Rob^ Burns 

1792 J 


495. Peter Hill 
Mv dear Friend, 

I send you by the bearer, M^ Clarke, a particular 
friend of mine, six pounds & a shilling, which you will 
dispose of as follows;—<£5—10, per acc^ I owe to M*" 
Rob^ Bum, Architect, for erecting the stone over poor 
Ferguson.—He was two years in erecting it, after 1 
commissioned him for it; & I have been two years 
paying him, after he sent me his account, so he & I are 
quits.—He had the hardiesse to ask me interest on the 
sum; but considering that the money was due by one 
Poet, for putting a tomb-stone over another, he may, 
with grateful surprise, thank Heaven that e^■e^ he saw 
a farthing of it. 

With the remainder of the money, pay yourself the 
‘Office of a Messenger’ that I bought of you, & send me 
by Mr Clarke a note of its price.—Send me likewise the 
fifth vol. of the Observer by NI*" Clarke; & if any money 
remain, let it stand to account. 
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My best Compliments to Hill.—I sent you a 

Maukin by last week’s Fly, which I hope you rec*^. 
Dumfries 5^^ Feb: \ Yours most sincerely. 

1792 / Rob"^ Burns 

502. William Creech 

Dumfries April 1792 

Sir 

I this moment have yours, & were it not that habit, as 
usual, has deadened conscience, my criminal indolence 
should lead me an uneasy life of Reproach.—I ought 
long ago to have written you on this very business.— 

Now, to try a language of which I am not half master, 
I shall assume as well as I can, the man of business.— 
I suppose, at a gross guess that I could add of new 
materials to your two volumes, about fifty pages.—I 
would also correct & retrench a good deal.—^These said 
fifty pages you know are as much mine as the thumb- 
stall I have just now drawn on my finger which I un¬ 
fortunately gashed in mending my pen. A few Books 
which I very much want, are all the recompence I crave, 
together with as many copies of this new edition of my 
own works as Friendship or Gratitude shall prompt me 
to present. —^There are three Men whom you know, & 
whose friendly Patronage I think I can trouble so far, 
Messrs M'^Kenzie, D. Stuart, & F. Tytler; to any of these 
I shall submit my M.S.S. for their strictures, & also let 
them say on my informing them, I mean any of them, 
what Authors I want, to what value of them I am en¬ 
titled.—If he adjudge me only Thorn-thumb, I am 
content.—The man of Feeling & Professor Stuart, are, 

I hear, busy with Works of their own. for which reason I 
shall prefer M*" Tytler.—So soon as I hear from you, I 
shall write M^ Tytler; & in a fortnight more I shall 
put my M.S.S, in his hands.— 
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If the thing were possible that I could receive the 
Proof-Sheets by our Dumfries Fly, which runs three 
times a week, I would earnestly wish to correct them 
myself.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

your very humble serv^ 
Rob"^ Burns 


505. Mrs. Dunlop 

Annan Waterfoot, 22A August 1792 

Do not blame me for it, Madam—My own conscience, 
hacknied & weather-beaten as it is, in watching & re¬ 
proving my vagaries, follies. Indolence, &c, has con¬ 
trived to blame & punish me sufficiently.—^These two 
or three months, besides my own business, I have been 
writing out for, & correcting the Press-work of two 
Publications.—One was for a friend; the other is, my 
own Poems, a new edition of which, in two volumes, 
will appear in a few weeks.—All this, you must allow, 
was enough & more than enough for such an idle, un¬ 
thinking, musing, rhyming, lazy wight as your humble 
servant.—Do not think it possible, my dear & honored 
friend, that I could be so lost to gratitude for many 
favors; to esteem for much worth & to the honest, kind, 
pleasurable tie of, now old acquaintance & I hope & 
am sure, of progressive, increasing friendship—as, for a 
single day, not to think of you—to ask the Fates what 
they are doing & about to do with my much-loved 
Friend & her many & wide-scattered Connections—& 
to beg of them to be as kind to you & yours as they 
possibly can? 

Apropos (tho’ how it is apropos I have not leisure to 
explain) do you know that I am almost in love with an 
acquaintance of yours. ‘Almost!* said I—I am in love, 
souse! over head & ears, deep as the most unfathomable 
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abyss of the boundless ocean; but the word, ‘Love,’ 
owing to the intermingledoms of the good & the bad, 
the pure & impure, in this world, being rather an 
equivocal term for expressing one’s sentiments & sensa¬ 
tions, I must do justice to the sacred purity of my 
attachment.—fvnow, then, that the heart-struck awe, 
the distant humble approach; the delight we should 
have in gazing upon & listening to a Messenger of 
Heaven, appearing in all the unspotted purity of his 
Celestial Home, among the coarse, polluted, far in- 
feriour sons of men, to deliver to them tidings that 
made their hearts swim in joy & their imaginations 
soar in transport—such, so delighting, & so pure, were 
the emotions of my soul on meeting the other day with 
Miss Lesley Bailie, your neighbour at Mayfield.— 
M'" Bailie with his two daughters, accompanied by a 
M*" Hamilton of Grange, passing through Dumfries a 
few days ago, on their way to England, did me the 
honor of calling on me, on which I took my horse (tho’ 
God knows I could ill spare the time) & convoyed 
them fourteen or fifteen miles & dined & spent the day 
with them.—*Twas about nine, I think, when I left 
them; & riding home I composed the following ballad, 
of which you will probably think you have a dear 
bargain, as it will cost you another groat of postage.— 
You must know that there is an old ballad, beginning with 

My bonie Lizie Bailie, 

I'll rowe thee in my plaidie &c— 

so I parodied it as follows, which is literally the first 
copy, ‘unanointed, unannealed,’ as Hamlet says— 

The bonie Lesly Bailie, 

O she’s gaen o’er the Border; 

She’s gaen, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther.— 
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To see her is to love her. 

And love but her for ever; 

For Nature made her what she is, 

And never made anither.— 

Thou, bonie Lesley, art a queen. 

Thy subjects we, before thee: 

Thou, bonie Lesley, art divine, 

The hearts o* men adore thee.— 

O could a body be sae blest, 

As add unto thy pleasure! 

The dearest life o’ mortal man 
Were ill-worth sic a treasure.— 

The Powers aboon will ay tak care. 

Misfortune sha’na steer thee; 

Thou art sae fair & like them sels, 

That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee.— 

The very deil, he could na scaithe 
Whatever wad belang thee; 

He’d look into thy bonie face. 

And say ‘I canna wrang thee.’— 

My bonie Lesley Bailie, 

Come back to Caledonie, 

That we may brag w'e hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonie.— 

So much for ballads.—I regret that you are gone to 
the East Country, as I am to be in Ayrshire in about a 
fortnight.—This world of ours, notwithstanding it has 
many good things in it, yet it has ever had this curse, 
that two or three people who would be the happier, the 
oftener they met together are, almost without exception. 
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always so placed as never to meet but once or twice 
a year, which, considering the few years of a man’s 
life, is a very great ‘evil under the sun,* & which I do 
not recollect that Solomon has mentioned in his cata¬ 
logue of the miseries of man.—I hope, & believe, that 
there is a state of existence beyond the grave where the 
worthy of this life will renew their former intimacies, 
with this endearing addition, that ‘we meet to part no 
more.’—Still the damned dogmas of reasoning Philoso¬ 
phy throw in their doubts; but upon the whole, I believe, 
or rather I have a kind of conviction, though not abso¬ 
lute certainty, of the world beyond the grave.— 

‘Tell us, ye Dead, 

Will none of you, in pity, disclose the secret. 
What *tis you are & zve must shortly be!’ 

A thousand times have I made this apostrophe to the 
departed sons of men, but not one of them has ever 
thought fit to answer the question. ‘O that some 
courteous ghost would blab it out!’—but it cannot be: 
you & 1, my Friend, must make the experiment by 
ourselves & for ourselves.—However, 1 am so con¬ 
vinced that an unshaken faith in the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity is not only necessary by making us better men, 
but also by making us happier men, that I shall take 
every care that your little godson, & every little creature 
that shall call me, Father, shall be firmly persuaded that 
‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
‘not imputing unto men their trespasses.’— 

So ends this heterogeneous letter, written at this 
wild place of the world, in the intervals of my labor of 
discharging a vessel of rum from Antigua.— 

Le bon Dieu vous benitl Amen! 

Rob"^ Burns 
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507. George Thomson 
Sir 

I ha^•e just this moment got your letter.—As the 
request you make to me will positi\ ely add to my enjoy¬ 
ments in complying with it, I shall enter into your under¬ 
taking with all the small portion of abilities I have, 
strained to their utmost exertion by the impulse of 
Enthusiasm.—Only, don’t hurry me: ‘Deil tak the 
hindmost’ is by no means the Cri de guerre of my Muse. 
—W’ill you, as I am inferiour to none of you in en¬ 
thusiastic attachment to the Poetry 6c Music of old 

to' 

Caledonia, 6c, since you request it, have chearfulh" pro¬ 
mised m3' mite of assistance, will 3’ou let me have a 
list of 3'our airs, with the first line of the verses 3'ou 
intend for them, that 1 ma)' ha\'e an opportunit}' of 
suggesting any alteration that ma\' occur to me—you 
kjiow ’tis in the wa}’ of my trade—still lea\ ing 3'ou, 
Gentlemen, the undoubted right of Publishers, to ap¬ 
prove, or reject, at 3’our pleasure in your onmi Publica¬ 
tion?—I sa}', the first line of the verses, because if the}' 
are verses that ha\ e appeared in an}' of our Collections of 
songs, I know them 6c can have recourse to them. Apropos, 
if you are for English verses, there is, on my part, an 
end of the matter.—Whether in the simplicity of the 
Ballad^ or tlie pathos of the Songy I can only hope to 
please myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling of 
our native tongue. English verses, particularly the 
'Norks of Scotsmen, that ha\ e merit, are certainly very 
eligible.—Tweedside; Galashiels, viz. Ah, the poor 
shepherd’s mournful fate 6cc. Gilderoy, viz. Ah, Chloris! 
could I now but sit, except, excuse my vanity, you 
should for Gilderoy prefer my OM-n song, ‘From thee, 
Eliza, I must go’ 6cc. all these you cannot mend; but 
such insipid stuff as, ‘To Fanny fair could I impart’ 6cc. 
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usually set to The Mill, Mill, O, ’tis a disgrace to the 
Collections in which it has already appeared, & would 
doubly disgrace a Collection that will have the very 
superiour merit of yours.—But more of this in the 
farther prosecution of the Business, if I am to be called 
on for my strictures & amendments—I say, amend¬ 
ments ; for I will not alter except where I myself at least 
think that I amend .— 

As to any remuneration, you may think my Songs 
either abovcy or below price; for they shall absolutely be 
the one or the other.—In the honest enthusiasm with 
which I embark in your undertaking, to talk of money, 
wages, fee, hire, &c. would be downright Sodomy of 
Soul!—A proof of each of the Songs that I compose or 
amend, I shall receive as a favor.—In the rustic phrase of 
the Season, ‘Gude speed the wark!’ 

Dumfries le*!* Sept. 1 I am, Sir, your very humble servt 
i792 I Rob^ Burns 

P.S. I have some particular reasons for wishing my 
interference to be known as little as possible.— 

R. B. 


511. George Thomson 
My dear Sir, 

Let me tell you, that you are too fastidious in your 
ideas of Songs & ballads.—I own that your criticisms 
are just—the Songs you specify in your list have, all but 
one, the faults you remark in them—but who shall 
mend the matter?— Who shall rise up & say. Go to, 
I will make a better!’—For instance; on reading over. 
The lea-rig, I immediately set about trying my hand on 
it; & after all, I could make nothing more of it than the 
following, which Heaven knows is poor enough. 
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When o’er the hill the Eastern star, 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 35 1 .] 

Your observation as to the aptitude of D*". Percy’s 
ballad, to the air, Nanie O, is just.—It is, besides, per¬ 
haps, the most beautiful Ballad in the English language. 
—But let me remark to you, in the sentiment & style of 
our Scotish airs, there is a pastoral simplicity, a some¬ 
thing that one may call, the Doric style & dialect of 
vocal music, to which a dash of our native tongue & 
manners is particularly, nay peculiarly apposite.—For 
this reason, & upon my honor, for this reason alone, 
I am of opinion (but, as I told you before, my opinion is 
yours, freely yours, to approve, or reject as you please) 
that my ballad of Nanie O might perhaps do for one set 
of verses to the tune.—Now, don’t let it enter into your 
head, that you are under any necessity of taking my 
verses.—I have long ago made up my mind as to my 
own reputation in the business of Authorship; & have 
nothing to be pleased, or offended at, in your adoption 
or rejection of my verses.—^Tho’ you should reject one 
half of what I give you, I shall be pleased with your 
adopting t’other half; & shall continue to serve you 
with the same assiduity.— 

In the printed copy of my, Nanie O, the name of the 
river is horridly prosaic—I will alter it, 

‘Behind yon hills where 

ILugarnows — 

‘Girvan’ is the name of the river that suits the idea of the 
stanza best, but ‘Lugar’ is the most agreable modula¬ 
tion of syllables. 

I intended to have given you, & will soon give you, 
a great many more remarks on this business; but I have 
just now an opportunity of conveying you this scrawl, 
postage-free, an expence that it is ill able to pay: so. 
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with my best compl'^t® honest Allan, Good b’w’ye, 
to you!— 

R. B. 

Friday night 
[26 Oct., 1792J 

Remember me to the first & dearest of my friends, 
Alex^ Cunningham, who, I understand, is a coadjutor 
with you in this business. 

R. B. 

Saturday morning— 

I find I have still an hour to spare this morning before 
my conveyance goes away.—I shall give you Nanie O, 
at length.— 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 322.] 

Your remarks on, Ewe bughts Marion, are just; still, 
it has obtained a place among our more classical Scots 
songs; & what with many beauties in its composition, 
& more prejudices in its favor, you will not find it easy 
to supplant it.—In my very early years, when I was 
thinking of going to the West Indies, I took the follow¬ 
ing farewell of a dear girl.—It is quite trifling, & has 
nothing of the merits of ‘Ewebughts;’ but it will fill up 
this page.—You must know, that all my earlier love- 
songs were the breathings of ardent Passion; & tho’ it 
might have been easy in aftertimes to have given them 
a polish, yet that polish, to me, whose they were, & 
who perhaps alone cared for them, would have defaced 
the legend of my heart, which was so faithfully in¬ 
scribed on them.—^Their uncouth simplicity was, as 
they say of wines, their race.— 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 372.] 

Galla water & auld Rob Morris, I think will most prob¬ 
ably be the next subjects of my musings.—However, 
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even on my verses^ speak out your criticisms with equal 
frankness.—My wish is, not to stand aloft, the uncom¬ 
plying bigot of opiniatrete; but cordially to join issue 
with you in the furtherance of the work.— 

Gude speed the wark ! Amen ! ! ! 

R. B. 


614. George Thomson 

Nov. 1792 

If you mean, my dear Sir, that all the Songs in your 
Collection shall be Poetry of the first merit, I am afraid 
you will find difficulty in the undertaking more than 
you are aware of.—^There is a peculiar rhythmus in 
many of our airs, and a necessity of adapting syllables 
to the emphasis, or what I would call, the feature notes, 
of the tune, that cramps the Poet, & lays him under 
almost unsuperable difficulties.—For instance, in the 
air. My wife’s a wanton wee thing, if a few lines, smooth 
& pretty, can be adapted to it, it is all you can expect.— 
The following I made extempore to it; & though, on 
farther study I might give you something more pro¬ 
found, yet it might not suit the light-horse gallop of the 
air so well as this random clink .— 

My wife’s a winsome wee thing— 

[See Oxford Bumsj p, 439.] 

I have just been looking over ‘the Collier’s bony 
dochter,’ & if the following rhapsody which I composed 
the other day on a charming Ayr-shire girl. Miss Lesley 
Bailie of Mayfield, as she passed thro’ this place to 
England, will suit your taste better than the Collier 
lassie, fall on & welcome.— 

O saw ye bonie Lesley, 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 452.] 
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Every seventh line ends with three syllables, in place 
of the two in the other lines, but you will see in the 
sixth bar of the second part, the place where these three 
syllables will always recur, that the four semiquavers 
usually sung as one syllable will with the greatest pro¬ 
priety divide into two—thus 



For Na • ture made her what she is, And &c. ,&c., &c. 


I have hitherto deferred the sublimer, more pathetic 
airs, untill more leisure, as they take, & deserve, a 
greater effort.—However, they are all put into thy 
hands, as clay into the hands of the Potter; to make one 
vessel to honor, & another to dishonor.—Farewell 

Rob^ Burns 


528. Robert Graham 
Dumfries Dec^ 31®^ ^1792]] 

Sir, 

I have been surprised, confounded & distracted by 
Mitchel, the Collector, telling me just now, that he 
lias received an order from your Hon^^® Board to enquire 
into my political conduct, & blaming me as a person 
disaffected to Government. Sir, you are a Husband— 
& a father—you know what you would feel, to see the 
much-loved wife of your bosom, & your helpless, 
prattling little ones, turned adrift into the world, de¬ 
graded & disgraced from a situation in which they had 
been respectable & respected, & left almost without the 
necessary support of a miserable existence. Alas, Sir. 
must I think that such, soon, will be my lot! And from 
the damned, dark insinuations of hellish, groundless 
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Envy too!—I believe, Sir, I may aver it, & in the sight 
of Omnipotence, that I would not tell a deliberate 
Falsehood, no, not though even worse horrors, if worse 
can be, than those I have mentioned, hung over my 
head; & I say, that the allegation, whatever villain has 
made it, is a Lie! To the British Constitution, on 
Revolution principles, next after my God, I am most 
devoutly attached!— 

You, Sir, have been much & generously my Friend— 
Heaven knows how warmly I have felt the obligation, 
& how gratefully I have thanked you.—Fortune, Sir, 
has made you powerful, & me impotent; has given you 
patronage, & me dependance.—I would not for my 
single Self call on your Humanity; were such my 
insular, unconnected situation, I would despise the tear 
that now swells in my eye—I could brave Misfortune, 
I could face Ruin: for at the worst, ‘Death’s thousand 
doors stand open;’^ but, good God! the tender concerns 
that I have mentioned, the claims & ties that I, at this 
moment, see & feel around me, how they ennerve 
Courage, & wither Resolution! To your patronage, as 
a man of some genius, you have allowed me a claim; & 
your esteem, as an honest Man, I know is my due: to 
these, Sir, permit me to appeal; & by these may I adjure 
you to save me from that misery which threatens to 
overwhelm me, & which, with my latest breath I will 
say it, I have not deserved.— 

Pardon this confused scrawl.—Indeed I know not well 
what I have written.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your deeply indebted 

& ever grateful humble serv^ 

Rob^ Burns 


^ Blair: The Grave^ I. 394 , 
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529. Mrs. Dunlop 

Deer. 3ist 1792 

Dear Madam, 

A hurry of business, thrown in heaps by my absence, 
has until! now prevented my returning my grateful 
acknowledgements to the good Family of Dunlop, and 
you in particular, for that hospitable kindness which 
rendered the four days I spent under that genial roof, 
four of the pleasantest I ever enjoyed.—Alas, my 
dearest Friend! how few & fleeting are those things we 
call Pleasures! Oh my road to Ayr-shire, I spent a night 
with a friend whom I much valued; a man whose days 
promised to be many; & on Saturday last we laid him in 
the dust! 


Janry 2, 1793. 

I have just received yours of the & feel much for 
your situation.—However, I heartily rejoice in your 
prospect of recovery from that vile jaundice.—As to 
myself, I am better, though not quite free of my com¬ 
plaint.—You must not think, as you seem to insinuate, 
that in my way of life I want exercise.—Of that I have 
enough; but occasional hard drinking is the devil to 
me.—Against this I have again & again bent my resolu¬ 
tion, & have greatly succeeded.—^Taverns, I have 
totally abandoned: it is the private parties in the family 
way, among the hard drinking gentlemen of this 
country, that does me the mischief—but even this, I 
have more than half given over.— 

M*" Corbet can be of little service to me at present; 
at least I would be shy of applying.—I cannot possibly 
be settled as a Supervisor, for several years.—I must 
wait the rotation of the List, & there are twenty names 
before mine.—I might indeed get a job of officiating, 
where a settled Super^ was ill, or aged; but that hauls 
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officious, think what mischief they do by their malicious 
insinuations, indiscreet impertinence, or thoughtless 
blabbings.—What a difference there is in intrinsic 
worth; Candour, Benevolence, Generosity, Kindness— 
in all the Charities & all the Virtues; between one class 
of human beings & another!—For instance, the amiable 
circle I so lately mixed with in the hospitable hall of 
Dunlop—their gentle, generous hearts; their uncon¬ 
taminated, dignified minds; their informed & polished 
understandings—what a contrast, when compared—if 
such comparing were not downright sacrilege—with the 
prostituted soul of the miscreant wretch who can de¬ 
liberately & diabolically plot the destruction of an 
honest man who never offended him; & with a grin of 
satisfaction can see the unfortunate man, his faithful wife, 
& prattling innocents, turned over to Beggary and 
Ruin.—Can such things be? Oui! Telles choses se font! 
Je viens d’en faire une epreuve maudite.—(By the way, 

I don’t know whether that is French; & much would it 
go against my soul, to mar anything belonging to that 
gallant people: though my real sentiments of them shall 
be confined alone to my correspondence with you.) 

Your cup, my dear Madam, arrived safe.—I had two 
worthy fellows dining with me the other day, when I, 
with great formality, produced my whigmeleerie cup, 
& told them that it had been a family-piece among the 
descendants of Sir William Wallace.—-This roused such 
an enthusiasm, that they insisted on bumpering the 
punch round in it; & by & by, never did your great 
Ancestor lay a Suthron more compleatly to rest, than 
for a time did your cup my two friends.—Your books 
I will send, but I wish to wait for a confirmed frost; as 
I know too well how much the carelessness of Carriers 
is apt to injure books in wet w'eather.—Apropos, this is 
the season of wishing.—May God bless you, my dear 
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Friend, & bless me the humblest & sincerest of your 
friends, by granting you yet many returns of the Season! 
—May all good things attend you, & yours, wherever 
they are scattered over the earth!—•\Vrite me as soon 
as possible to let me know how your health recovers.— 
I tremble for you, when you meet the servants from 
France.— 

With the sincerest truth 1 ever am. 

Dear Madam, 

your obliged Friend & humble serv^ 

Rob"^ Burns 


530. Robert Graham 

Dumfries 5^ Jan^y 1793 

Sir, 

1 am this moment honored with your letter: witli 
what feelings I received this other instance of your 
goodness, 1 shall not pretend to describe.— 

Now, to the charges which Malice & Misrepresenta¬ 
tion have brought against me.— 

It has been said, it seems, that I not only belong to, 
but head a disaffected party in this place.—I know of no 
party in this place. Republican oQrJ Reform, except an 
old party of Borough-Reform; with which I never had 
any thing to do.—Individuals, both Republican & 
Refbrm, we have, though not many of either; but if 
they have associated, it is more than I have the least 
knowledge of: & if there exists such an association, it 
must consist of such obscure, nameless beings, as pre¬ 
cludes any possibility of my being known to them, or 
they to me.— 

I was in the playhouse one night, when gA ira was 
called for.—I was in the middle of the Pit, & from the 
Pit the clamour arose.—One or two individuals with 
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whom I occasionally associate were of the party, but 
I neitlier knew of the Plot, nor joined in the Plot; nor 
ever opened my lips to hiss, or huzza, that, or any other 
Political tune whatever.—I looked on myself as far too 
obscure a man to have any weight in quelling a Riot; 
at the same time as a character of higher respectability, 
than to yell in the bowlings of a rabble.—^This was the 
conduct of all the first Characters in this place; & these 
Characters know, & will avow, that such was my 
conduct.— 

I never uttered any invectives against the king.— 
His private worth, it is altogether impossible that such 
a man as I, can appreciate; and in his Public capacity, 

I always revered, & ever will, with the soundest 
loyalty, revere, the Monarch of Great Britain, as, to 
speak in Masonic, the sacred Keystone of our Royal 
Arch Co.vstitution.— 

As to Reform Principles, I Idok upon the British 
Constitution, as settled at the Revolution, to be the 
most glorious Constitution on earth, or that perhaps 
the wit of man can frame; at the same time, I think, & 
you know what High and distinguished Characters have 
for some time thought so, that we have a good deal 
deviated from the original principles of that Constitu¬ 
tion; particularly, that an alarming System of Corrup¬ 
tion has pervaded the connection between the Executive 
Power and the House of Commons.—This is the Truth, 
the Whole truth, of my Reform opinions; opinions 
which, before I was aware of the complection of these 
innovating times, I too unguardedly (now I see it) 
sported with: but henceforth, I seal up my lips.—How¬ 
ever, I never dictated to, corresponded with, or had the 
least connection with, any political association what¬ 
ever—except, that when the Magistrates & principal 
inhabitants of this town, met to declare their attachment 
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to the Constitution, & their abhorrence of Riot, which 
declaration you would see in the Papers, I, as I thought 
my duty as a Subject at large, & a Citizen in particular, 
called upon me, subscribed the same declaratory 
Creed.— 

Of Johnston, the publisher of the Edin^ Gazetteer, 

I know nothing.—One evening in company with four or 
five friends, we met with his prospectus which we 
thought manly & independant; & I wrote to him, 
ordering his paper for us.—If you think that I act im¬ 
properly in allowing his Paper to come addressed to me, 

I shall immediately countermand it.—I never, so judge 
me, God! wrote a line of prose for the Gazetteer in my 
life.—An occasional address, spoken by Miss Fontenelle 
on her benefit-night here, which I called, the Rights of 
Woman, I sent to the Gazetteer; as also, some ex¬ 
tempore stanzas on the Commemoration of Thomson: 
both of these I will subjoin for your perusal.—You will 
see that they have nothing whatever to do with Politics. 
—At the time when I sent Jolmston one of these poems, 
but which one, I do not remember, I inclosed, at the 
request of my warm & worthy friend, Rob^ Riddel Esq: 
of Glenriddel, a prose Essay signed Cato, written by 
him, & addressed to the delegates for the County 
Reform, of which he was one for this County.—With 
the merits, or demerits, of that Essay, I have nothing to 
do, farther than transmitting it in the same Frank, 
which Frank he had procured me.— 

As to France, I was her enthusiastic votary in the 
beginning of the business.—When she came to shew 
her old avidity for conquest, in annexing Savoy, &c. to 
her dominions, & invading the rights of Holland, I 
altered my sentiments.—A tippling Ballad which I made 
on the Prince of Brunswick’s breaking up his camp, & 
sung one convivial evening, I shall likewise send you. 
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sealed up, as it is not every body's reading.—^This last 
is not worth your perusal; but lest Fame should, as 
she has already done, use, & even abuse, her old privi- 
ledge of lying, you shall be the master of every thing, 
le pour et le centre, of my political writings & conduct.— 
This, my honored Patron, is all.-—To this statement 
I challenge disquisition.—Mistaken Prejudice, or un¬ 
guarded Passion, may mislead, & often have misled me; 
but when called on to answer for my mistakes, though, 
I will say it, no man can feel keener compunction for his 
errors, yet, I trust, no man can be more superiour to 
evasion or disguise.— 

I shall do myself the honor to thank M*"® Graham for 
her goodness, in a separate letter.— 

If, Sir, I have been so fortunate as to do away with 
these misapprehensions of my conduct & character, 

I shall with the confidence which you were wont to 
allow me, apply to your goodness on every opening in 
the way of business, where I think I with propriety may 
offer myself.—An instance that occurs just now; 
M^farlane, Supervisor of the Galloway District, is & 
has been for some time, very ill.—I spoke to M*" Mitchel 
as to his wishes to forward my application for the job, 
but though he expressed & ever does express every 
kindness for me, he hesitates, in hopes that the disease 
may be of short continuance. However, as it seems to be 
a paralytic affection, I fear that it may be some time ere 
he can take charge of so extended a District.—There is 
a great deal of fatigue, & very little business in the 
District; two things suitable enough to my hardy con¬ 
stitution, & inexperience in that line of life.— 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 
your ever grateful, as highly obliged humble serv^ 

Rob*^ Burns 
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I 535. George Thomson 

I approve greatly, my dear Sir, of your plans.—O'* 
Beattie’s essay will of itself be a treasure.—On my part, 

I mean to draw up an appendix to the D^’s essay, con¬ 
taining my stock of anecdotes, &c. of our Scots Airs & 
Songs.—All the late M** Tytler’s anecdotes, I have by 
me, taken down in the course of my acquaintance wdth 
him from his own mouth.—I am such an enthusiast, 
that in the course of my several peregrinations through 
Scotland, I made a pilgrimage to the individual spot 
from which the song took its rise.—Lochaber, & the 
braes of Ballenden, excepted, so far as the locality, 
either from the title of the air, or the tenor of the Song, 
could be ascertained, I have paid my devotions at the 
particular shrine of every Scots Muse.— 

I do not doubt but you might make a very valuable 
‘ Collection of Jacobite songs, but would it give no 
otfence? In the mean time, don’t you think but some of 
them, particularly ‘The Sow’s tail to Geordie,’ as an 
Airy with other words, might be w'ell worth its place in 
your Collection of lively Songs? 

If it were possible to procure songs of merit, I think 
it would be proper to have one set of Scots words to 
every air —Sc that the set of words to which the notes 
ought to be pricked.—There is a naivet^, a pastoral 
simplicity, in a slight intermixture of Scots words & 

' phraseology, which is more in unison (at least to my 
taste, & I will add, to every genuine Caledonian taste,) 
with the simple pathos, or rustic sprightliness, of our 
native music, than any English verses w'hatever.—For 
instance, in my Auld Rob Morris, you propose instead 
of the world, ‘descriving’, to substitute the phrase ‘all 
telling’, which would spoil the rusticity, the pastoral, of 
the stanza.— 
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The very name of Peter Pindar is an acquisition to 
your work.—His ‘Gregory* is beautiful.—I have tried 
to give you a set of Stiinzas in Scots, on the same sub¬ 
ject, which are at your service.—Not that I intend to 
enter the lists with Peter: that would be presumption 
indeed.—My Song, though much inferiour in poetic 
merit, has I think more of the ballad simplicity in it.— 

Lord Gregory— 

O mirk, mirk is this midnight hour 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 379.] 

Your remark on the first Stanza of my ‘Highland 
Mary’ is just; but I cannot alter it without injuring the 
poetry in proportion as I mended the perspicuity; so, 
if you please, we will let it stand as it is.—My other 
songs, you will see what alterations I have made in them. 

If you think that my name can be of any service to 
your advertisement, you are welcome.— 

My most respectful CompI”^® to the Hon^*® Gentle¬ 
man who favored me with a postscript in your last.— 
He shall hear from me & receive his M.S.S. soon.— 
JanO' 26 th \ Yours 

1793 / Rob'*' Burns 


538 . 'William Creech 
Sir, 

I understand that my Book is published.—I beg that 
you will, as soon as possible, send me twenty copies of 
it.—As I mean to present them among a few Great 
Folks whom I respect, & a few Little Folks whom I love, 
these twenty will not interfere with your sale.—If you 
have not twenty copies ready, send me any number you 
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can.—It will confer a particular obligation to let me 
have them by first Carrier.— 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Dumfries. 28th Feb*-y \ your obedient humble serv^ 

1793 / Rob'*' Burns 


542. The Lord Provost, Bailies, & Town Council of 
Dumfries 

CMarch 1793:] 

My Lord & Gentlemen, 

The literary taste & liberal spirit of your good town 
has so ably filled the various departments of your 
schools, as to make it a very great object for a Parent to 
have his children educated in them.—Still, to me, a 
Stranger, with my large family & very stinted income, 
to give my young ones that education I wish, at the 
high School-fees which a Stranger pays, will bear hard 
upon me.— 

Some years ago your good Town did me the honor of 
making me an Honorary Burgess.—Will your Honors 
allow me to request that this mark of distinction may 
extend so far, as to put me on a footing of a real Free¬ 
man of the Town, in the Schools?— 

That I may not appear altogether unworthy of this 
favor, allow me to state to you some little services I 
have lately done a branch of your Revenue; the two¬ 
pennies exigible on foreign Ale vended within your 
limits.—In this rather neglected article of your income, 
I am ready to shew that, within these few weeks, my 
exertions have secured for you of these duties nearly the 
sum of ten pounds: & in this too, I was the only one of 
the gentlemen of the Excise (except M*’ Mitchell, 
whom you pay for his trouble) who took the least con¬ 
cern in the business.— 
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If you are so very kind as to grant my request, it will 
certainly be a constant incentive to me to strain every 
nerve, where in that, or any other way, 1 can officially 
serve you; & will, if possible, increase that grateful 
respect with which I have the honor to be. 

My Lord & Gentlemen, 

Your devoted humble serv‘ 


554*. George Thomson 

[April 1793] 

Give me leave to criticise your taste in the only thing 
in which it is in my opinion reprehensible: (you know 
I ought to know something of my own trade) of pathos. 
Sentiment, & Point, you are a compleat judge; but there 
is a quality more necessary than either, in a Song, & 
which is the very essence of a Ballad, I mean Simplicity 
—now, if I mistake not, this last feature you are a little 

apt to sacrifice to the foregoing.— 

Ramsay, as every other Poet, has not been always 
equally happy in his pieces; still I cannot approve of 
taking such liberties with an Author as Walker pro¬ 
poses doing with ‘The last time I came o*er the moor. 
Let a Poet, if he chuses, take up the idea of another, & 
work it into a piece of his own; but to mangle the works 
of the poor Bard whose tuneful tongue is now mute for 
ever in the dark & narrow house, by Heaven ’twould be 
Sacriledge! I grant that M*" Walker’s version is an 
improvement; but, I know Walker well, & esteem 
him much; let him mend the Song as the Highlander 
mended his gun: he gave it a new stock, a new lock, 
& a new barrel.— 

I do not. by this, object to leaving out improper 
Stanzas, where that can be done without spoiling the 
^hole.—One Stanza in, ‘The lass o* Patie’s Mill’ must 
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be left out: the Song will be nothing worse for it.— 
I am not sure if we can take the same liberty with, 
‘Com-riggs are bonie’—perhaps it might want the last 
stanza, & be the better for it.—. . . 

I would be happy to be favored with a list of the 
twenty-five you mean to publish first.—Remember that 
on them will in a great measure depend the fate of your 
Work with the Public; for that reason, it will be neces¬ 
sary to select & arrange them with double circum¬ 
spection.— 

Cauld kail in Aberdeen, you must leave with me yet 
a while.—I ha\'e \'owed to ha\ e a song to that air, on 
the lady whom I attempted to celebrate in the verses, 
‘Poortith cauld 6 c restless love.’—At any rate, my other 
Song, ‘Green grow the Rashes’ will never suit.—That 
Song is current in ScotH under the old title, 6c sung to 
the merr\' old tune of that name; which of course would 
mar the progress of your Song to celebrit 3 \— 2'our Book 
will be the Standard of Scots Soiigs for the future-, let this 
idea ever keep 3 'our judgement on the alarm.— 

. . . You shall hear from me soon.—When 3 ’ou go to 
London on this business, can you come by Dumfries? I 
have still several M.S.S. Scots airs by me, which I have 
pickt up, mostly from the singing of country lasses.— 
They please me vastly'; but your learned lugs would per¬ 
haps be displeased with the very feature for which I like 
them.—I call them Simple; >'ou would pronounce them 
Silly.—Do 3 'ou know a fine air, called Jackie Hume’s 
lament?—I have a Song of considerable merit, to that 
air, beginning— 

O ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten. 

An ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten: 

She’s gotten a Coof wi’ a claut o’ siller 
And broken the heart o’ the barley Miller.— 


9.99. 
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I’ll inclose you both the Song & tune, as I had them 
ready to send to Johnson’s Museum.—I send you like¬ 
wise, to me a beautiful little air, which I had taken down 
from viva voce. On the other page, I will give you 
a Stanza or two of the Ballad to it.— 

There was a lass and she was fair, 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 393.] 

I know these Songs are not to have the luck to please 
you, else you might be welcome to them.—Preserve 
them carefully, & return them to me, as I have no 
other copy.— 

Adieu! 

RB 


557 . George Thom‘son 

Thank you, my dear Sir, for your packet.—You can¬ 
not imagine how much this business of composing for 
your publication has added to my enjoyments.—What 
with my early attachment to ballads, Johnson’s Museum, 
your book, &c. Ballad-making is now as compleatly my 
hobby-horse, as ever Fortification was Uncle Toby's; so 
I’ll e’en canter it away till I come to the limit of my 
race, (God grant that I may take the right side of the 
winning-post!) & then chearfully looking back on the 
honest folks with whom I have been happy, I shall say, 
or sing, ‘Sae merry as we a’ hae been’—& then, raising 
my last looks to the whole Human-race, the last voice 
of Coila shall be—‘Good night & joy be wi’ you aT— 

So much for my last words: now for a few present 
remarks, as they have occurred at random, on looking 
over your List.— 

The two first lines of ‘The last time I came o’er the 
moor’ & several other lines in it, are beautiful; but in 
my opinion—pardon me, revered Shade of Ramsay! 
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the song is unworthy of the divine air.—I shall try to 
make, or mend. —‘For ever Fortune wilt thou &c.’ is 
a charming Song; but ‘Logan burn & Logan braes,’ are 
sweetly susceptible of rural imagery: I’ll try that like¬ 
wise, & if I succeed, the other Song may class among 
the English ones.—I remember two ending lines of 
a verse in some of the old Songs of ‘Logan water’ (for 
I know a good many different ones) which I think 
pretty— 

‘Now my dear lad maun face his faes, 

‘Far, far frae me & Logan braes!’ 

'My Patie is a Lover gay,’ is unequal.—‘His mind is 
never muddy,’ is a muddy expression indeed.— 

‘Then I’ll resign & marry Pate, 

‘And syne my cockernony’— 

This is surely far unworthy of Ramsay, or your book.— 
My Song, ‘Rigs of barley’ to the same air, does not 
altogether please me; but if I can mend it, & thresh a 
few loose sentiments out of it, I shall submit it to your 
consideration,—I need not here repeat that I leave you, 
without the smallest partiality, or constraint, to reject, 
or approve any thing of mine.— 

‘The lass o’ Patie’s mill,’ is one of Ramsay’s best 
songs; but there is one loose sentiment in it, which my 
much-valued friend Erskine, who has so well 
improved ‘Down the burn Davie lad,* will take into his 
critical care & keeping.—In Sir J. Sinclair’s Statistical 
volumes, are two claims, one I think from Aberdeen¬ 
shire, & the other from Ayr-shire, for the honor of this 
Song,—^The following anecdote which I had from the 
present Sir Willf" Cunningham of Robertland, who had 
it of the late John, Earl of Lowdon, I can, on such 
authorities, believe.— 

Allan Ramsay was residing at Lowdon castle with the 
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then Earl, father to Earl John; & one forenoon, riding 
or walking out together, his Lordship & Allan passed 
a sweet, romantic spot on Irvine water, still called, 
‘Patie’s mill,* where a bonie lass was ‘tedding hay, 
bareheaded on the green.*—My Lord observed to 
Allan that it would be a fine theme for a song.—Ram¬ 
say took the hint; &, lingering behind, he composed the 
first sketch of it, which he produced at dinner.— 

‘The yellow-hair’d laddie* deserves the best verses 
that ever were composed; but I dare not venture on it. 
The verses you intend, though good, are not quite 
worthy of it.— 

‘I wish I were where Helen lies’—^The only tolerable 
set of this song, that 1 know, is in Pinkerton’s collec¬ 
tion.— 

‘One day I heard Mary say’—is a fine Song; but, for 
consistency’s sake, alter the name ‘Adonis.’—Was there 
ever such banns published, as a purpose of marriage 
between Adonis & Mary} —^These Greek & Roman 
pastoral appellations have a flat, insipid effect in a Scots 
song.—I agree with you, that my song, ‘There’s nought 
but care on every hand,’ is much superiour to ‘Poortith 
cauld &c.’— 

The original song, ‘The Mill mill O’ though excel¬ 
lent, is, on account of decency, inadmissible; still I like 
the title, & I think a Scots song would suit the notes 
best, & let your chosen song, which is very pretty, 

follow as an English set.— 

Though I give Johnson one edition of my songs, that 
does not give away the copy-right; so you may take— 
'Thou lingering star, with lessening ray,* to the tune of 
Hughie Graham, or other songs of mine; & likewise 
the song, ‘Ye gallants bright, I rede you right,* &c.. for 
it also is my composition.— 

Banks of the Dee, is, you know, literally, Langolee, 
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& I also inclose an alteredy not amendedy copy for you, if 
you chuse to set the tune to it, & let the Irish verses 
follow.— 

You shall hear from me again, & have your Songs.— 
Erskine’s are all pretty, but his, ‘Lone vale,* is 
divine.—I have one criticism to make on a line in his 
fine song to, ‘I wish my Love were in a mire*—but more 
of this, when I return your parcel.— Yours 

RB 

Let me know just how you like these random hints. 
Apr. 1793 

558. John Francis Erskine 

In the year 1792-3, when Royalist & Jacobin had set 
all Britain by the ears, because I unguardedly, rather 
under the temptation of being witty than disaffected, 
had declared my sentiments in favor of Parliamentary 
Reform, in the manner of that time, I was accused to the 
Board of Excise of being a Republican; & was very near 
being turned adrift in the wide world on that account. ■ 
Erskine of Mar, a gentleman indeed^ wrote to my 
friend Glenriddell to know if I was really out of place 
on account of my Political principles; & if so, he pro¬ 
posed a Subscription among the friends of Liberty for 
me, which he offered to head, that I might be no 
pecuniary loser by my political Integrity.—This was 
the more generous, as I had not the honor of being 
known to M*" Erskine.—I wrote him as follows.— 

[^Dumfries, 13th April 1793] 

Degenerate as Human Nature is said to be, &, m 
many instances, worthless & unprincipled it certainly is; 
still there are bright examples to the contrary; examples, 
that even in the eyes of Superiour Beings must shed 
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a lustre on the name of Man.—Such an example have 
I now before me, when you, Sir, came forward to 
patronise & befriend a distant, obscure stranger; 
merely because Poverty had made him helpless, & his 
British hardihood of mind had provoked the arbitrary 
wantonness of Power.—My much-esteemed friend, 
M*" Riddell of Glenriddell, has just read me a paragraph 
of a letter he had from you.—Accept, Sir, of the silent 
throb of gratitude; for words would but mock the 
emotions of my soul.— 

You have been misinformed, as to my final dismission 
from the Excise: I still am in the service.—Indeed, but 
for the exertions of a gentleman who must be known to 
you, M*" Graham of Fintry, a gentleman who has ever 
been my warm & generous friend, I had, without so 
much as a hearing, or the smallest previous intimation, 
been turned adrift, with my helpless family, to all the 
horrors of Want.—Had I had any other resource, prob¬ 
ably I might have saved them the trouble of a dismissal; 
but the little money I gained by my Publication, is 
almost every guinea embarked, to save from ruin an 
only brother; who, though one of the worthiest, is by 
no means one of the most fortunate of men.—- 

In my defence to their accusations, I said, that what¬ 
ever might be my sentiments of Republics, ancient or 
modern, as to Britain, I abjured the idea.—That a 
Constitution which, in its original principles, experience 
had proved to be every way fitted for our happiness in 
society, it would be insanity to [^sacrifice to^l an untried 
visionary theory.—That, in consideration of my being 
situated in a department, however humble, immediately 
in the hands of the people in power, I had forborne 
taking any active part, either personally, or as an author, 
in the present business of Reform.—But that, where 
I must declare my sentiments, I would say that there 
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existed a system of corruption between the Executive 
Power & the Representative part of the Legislature, 
which boded no good to our glorious Constitution; & 
which every patriotic Briton must wish to see amended. 
—Some such Sentiments as these I stated in a letter to 
my generous Patron, M>- Graham, which he laid before 
the Board at large, where it seems my last remark gave 
great offence; & one of our Supervisors general, a 
Corbet, was instructed to enquire, on the spot, into my 
conduct, & to document me—‘that 7ny business was to 
flc/, not to think; & that whatever might be Men or 
Measures, it was for me to be silent & obedient’— 
M^ Corbet was likewise my steady friend; so between 
M** Graham & him, I have been partly forgiven: only, 

1 understand that all hopes of my getting officially 
forward are blasted.— 

Now, Sir, to the business in which I would more 
immediately interest you.—The partiality of my 
Countrymen has brought me forward as a man of 
genius, & has given me a Character to support.—In the 
Poet, I have avowed manly & independant sentiments, 
which I trust will be found in the Man.—Reasons of no 
less weight than the support of a wife & children have 
pointed out as the eligible, & indeed the only eligible 
line of life for me, my present occupation.—-^till, my 
honest fame is my dearest concern; & a thousand times 
have I trembled at the idea of the degrading epithets that 
Malice, or Misrepresentation may affix to my name.—■ 

I have often, in blasting anticipation, listened to some 
future hackney Magazine Scribbler, with the heavy 
malice of savage stupidity, exulting in his hireling 
paragraphs that ‘Burns, notwithstanding the fanfaronade 
of independance to be found in his works, & after having 
been held forth to Public View & Public Estimation as 
a man of some genius, yet, quite destitute of resources 
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within himself to support this borrowed dignity, he 
dwindled into a paltry Exciseman; & slunk out the rest 
of his insignificant existence in the meanest of pursuits 
& among the vilest of mankind.’— 

In your illustrious hands, Sir, permit me to lodge my 
strong disavowal & defiance of these slanderous false¬ 
hoods.— Burns was a poor man, from birth; & an 
Exciseman, by necessity': but—I will say it!—the ster¬ 
ling of his honest worth, no poverty could debase; & his 
independant British 'mind, Oppression might bend, but 
could not subdue!—Have not 1, to me, a more precious 
stake in my Country’s welfare than the richest Duke¬ 
dom in It? —I have a large family of children, & the 
probability of more.—I have three sons, who, I see 
already, have brought with them into the world souls 
ill qualified to inhabit the bodies of Slaves.—Can I look 
tamely on, & see any machination to wrest from them, 
the birthright of my boys, the little independant Britons 
in whose veins runs my own blood?—No! I will not!— 
should my heart stream around my attempt to de¬ 
fend it!—■ 

Does any man tell me, that my feeble efforts can be of 
no service; & that it does not belong to my humble 
station to meddle with the concerns of a People.^—I tell 
him, that it is on such individuals as I, that for the hand 
of support & the eye of intelligence, a Nation has to 
rest.—The uninformed mob may swell a Nation’s bulk; 
& the titled, tinsel Courtly throng may be its feathered 
ornament, but the number of those who are elevated 
enough in life, to reason & reflect; & yet low enough to 
keep clear of the venal contagion of a Court; these are 
a Nation’s strength.— 

One small request more: when you have honored this 

letter with a perusal, please commit it to the flames._ 

Burns, in whose behalf you have so generously 
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interested yourself, I have here, in his native colours, 
drawn as he is\ but should any of the people in whose 
hands is the very bread he eats, get the least knowledge 
of the picture, it would ruin the poor Bard for ever.— 
My Poems having just come out in another edition, 
I beg leave to present you with a copy; as a small mark 
of that high esteem & ardent gratitude with which I 
have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your deeply indebted 

And ever devoted humble Serv* 

Rob*^ Burns 


560. Maria Riddell 

I remember. Madam, to have heard you lately inveigh 
against this unfortunate Country, that it was so barren 
of comforts the very necessaries of life were not to be 
found in it.—In particular you told me, you could not 
exist without French Gloves. —Had Fate put it in my 
power any way to have added one comfort to your 
existence, it could not, perhaps, have done any thing 
which would have gratified me more; yet, poor as I am 
in every thing, except Inclination, I have been fortunate 
enough to obviate the business of French Gloves. —In 
order that you may have the higher idea of my merits in 
this momentous affair, I must tell you that all the Haber¬ 
dashers here are on the alarm, as to the necessary article 
of French Gloves. —You must know that French 
Gloves are contraband goods, & expressly prohibited 
by the laws of this wisely-governed Realm of ours.— 
A Satirist would say, that this is one reason why the 
ladies are so fond of them; but I, who have not one grain 
of Gall in my composition, shall alledge that it is the 
Patriotism of the dear godesses of man’s idolatry that 
makes them so fond of dress from the Land of Liberty 
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& Equality. —^There was a search very lately through 
this town, for the express purpose of discovering 
French Gloves, at which search I assisted in the very 
respectable character of a Revenue Officer; & three of 
our principal Merchants are at this moment, subpoena’d 
before the Court of Exchequer (a crabbed law expres¬ 
sion for being ruined in a revenue court) for that day’s 
work.—Still, I have discovered one Haberdasher, who, 
at my particular request, will clothe your fair hands as 
they ought to be, to keep them from being profaned by 
the rude gaze of the gloting eye, or—Horrid!—from 
perhaps a Rape by the unhallowed lips, of the Satyr 
Man.—You will remember, though, that you are to tell 
no body, but the ladies of your acquaintance, & that 
only on the same conditions; so that the secret may be 
sure to be kept & the poor Haberdasher not ruined by 
his kindness.— 

So much for this very important matter,— 

I had a long letter the other day from M*" Thomson, 
the gentleman who presides over the Publication of 

Scots Music to which M*" R-is a subscriber; & he 

tells me we may expect twenty-five of the Songs by the 
end of next month.—^There are several airs that have 
verses far unworthy of their merit, to which Mr T. 
wishes me to give him new ones.—Would you honor 
the publication with a Song from you?—For instance, 
the fine pathetic air, ‘My lodging is on the cold ground.’ 
—The present song is an improper measure: the stanza 
ought to run as thus— 

‘O’er moorlands & mountains, rough, barren & bare, 
‘Bewilder’d & wearied I roam’— 

I have just sent him a new song to ‘The last time I came 
o er the moor ; but I don’t know if I have succeeded. 
I enclose it for your strictures.—Mary was the name 
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I intended my heroine to bear, but I altered it into your 
Ladyship's, as being infinitely more musical.—I am 
afraid that my song will turn out a very cold performance, 
as I never can do any good with a love theme, except 
when I am really & devoutly in love.— 

I have the honor to be. Madam, 
the most devoted & humblest of your devoted & 

humble servants— 

Friday noon The Bard 


669. George Thomson 

CJuIy 17933 

I assure you, my dear Sir, that you truly hurt me 
with your pecuniary parcel.—It degrades me in my 
own eyes.—However, to return it would savour of 
bombast affectation; But, as to any more traffic of that 
D** & C*" kind, I swear, by that Honour which crowns 
the upright Statue of Rob"^ Burns's integrity! —On the 
least motion of it, I will indignantly spurn the by-past 
transaction, & from that moment commence entire 
Stranger to you!— ^Burns's character for Generosity of 
Sentiment, & Independance of Mind, will, I trust, long 
outlive any of his w'ants w'hich the cold, unfeeling, dirty 
Ore can supply: at least, I shall take care that such 
a Character he shall deserve.— 

Thank you for my Copy.—^Never did my eyes behold, 
in any Musical work, such elegance & correctness.— 
Your Preface, too, is admirably wTitten; only your 
partiality to me has made you say too much: however, 
it will bind me down to double every effort in the future 
progress of the Work.— 

Now for business.—Must I return you the List.'* The 
following are a few remarks on it. 1 never copy what 
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I write to you, so I may be often tautological, or perhaps 
contradictory.— 

The flowers of the forest, is charming as a poem; & 
should be & must be, set to the notes; but, though out 
of your rule, the three stanzas, beginning, 

‘I hae seen the smiling o’ Fortune beguiling*— 

are worthy of a place, were it but to immortalize the 
Author of them, who is an old Lady of my acquaintance, 
& at this moment living in Edin*".—She is a M" Cock- 
burn; I forget of what place; but from Roxburgh-shire. 
—What a charming apostrophe is— 

‘O fickle Fortune, why this cruel sporting, 

Why, why torment us—poor sons of a dayl’ 

The old Ballad, ‘I wish I were where Helen lies*—is 
silly, to contemptibility.—My alteration of it, in John¬ 
son, is not much better.—M’' Pinkerton, in his, what 
he calls ancient ballads (many of them notorious, tho* 
beautiful enough forgeries) has the best set.—It is full 
of his own interpolations, but no matter.— 


576. George Thomson 

IIAugust 1793;] 

That crinkum-crankum tune, ‘Robin Adair,* has run 
so in my head, & I succeeded so ill in my last attempt, 
that 1 have ventured, in this morning*s walk, one essay 
more.—You, my dear Sir, will remember an unfortu¬ 
nate part of our worthy friend, Cunningham’s story, 
which happened about three years ago.—That struck 

my fancy, & I endeavoured to do the idea iustice as 
follows— 

Song 

Had I a cave on some wild distant shore 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 448.] 
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By the way, I have met with a musical Highlander in 
Breadalbane’s Fencibles which are quartered here, who 
assures me that he well remembers his mother’s singing 
Gaelic songs to both, Robin Adair & Gramachree. 
They certainly have more of the Scotch than Irish taste 
in them.—This man comes from the vicinity of Inver¬ 
ness; so it could not be any intercourse with Ireland 
that could bring them—except, what I shrewdly suspect 
to be the case, the wandering Minstrels, Harpers, or 
Pipers, used to go frequently errant through the wilds 
both of Scotland & Ireland, & so some favorite airs 
might be common to both.—Case in point.—They have 
lately in Ireland with great pomp published an Irish air, 
as they say, called Caun du delish: the fact is, in a 
publication of Corri’s, a great while ago, you find the 
same air, called a Highland one, with a Gaelic song set 
to it.—Its name there, I think is, ‘Oran Gaoil’—& a fine 
air it is.—Do, ask honest Allan, or the Rev<^ Gaelic 
Parson, about these matters.— 

ever yours, 

Rob’' Burns 


.582. George Thomson 

\^About 30 August 1793] 

My dear Sir, 

You know that my pretensions to musical taste, are 
merely a few of Nature’s instincts, untaught & un¬ 
tutored by Art.—For this reason, many musical 
■compositions, particularly where much of the merit lies 
in Counterpoint, however they may transport & ravish 
the ears of you, Connoisseurs, affect my simple lug no 
otherwise than merely as melodious Din.—On the 
other hand, by way of amends, I am delighted with 
many little melodies, which the learned Musician 
•despises as silly & insipid.—I do not know whether the 
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old air, ‘Hey tutti taitie,’ may rank among this number; 
but well I know that, with Fraser’s Hautboy, it has 
often filled my eyes with tears.—There is a tradition, 
which I have met with in many places of Scotland, that 
it was Robert Bruce’s March at the battle of Bannock¬ 
burn.—This thought, in my yesternight’s evening walk, 
warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme of 
Liberty & Independance, which I threw into a kind of 
Scots Ode, fitted to the Air, that one might suppose to 
be the gallant Royal Scot’s address to his heroic 
followers on that eventful morning.— 

Robert Bruce’s march to Bannockburn— 

To its ain tune— 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led. 

Welcome to your gory bed,— 

Or to victorie.— 

Now’s the day, & now’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lower; 

See approach proud Edward’s power, 

Chains & Slaverie.— 

Wha will be a traitor-knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a Slave? 

—Let him turn & flie:— 

Wha for Scotland’s king & law, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or free-man fa’. 

Let him follow me.— 

By Oppression’s woes & pains! 

By your Sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free! 
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Lay the proud Usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe? 

Liberty’s in every blow! 

Let us DO—or die!!! 

So may God ever defend the cause of Truth and 
Liberty, as he did that day!—Amen! 

RB 

P.S. I shewed the air to Urbani, who was highly pleased 
with it, & begged me to make soft verses for it; but I 
had no idea of giving myself any trouble on the subject, 
till the accidental recollection of that glorious struggle 
for Freedom, associated with the glowing ideas of some 
other struggles of the same nature, not quite so ancient, 
roused my rhyming Mania.—Clarke’s set of the tune, 
with his bass, you will find in the Museum; though I 
am afraid that the air is not what will entitle it to a place 
in your elegant selection.—However, I am so pleased 
with my verses, or more properly the Subject of my 
verses, that although Johnson has already given the 
tune a place, yet it shall appear again, set to this Song, 
in his next and last Volume.— 

RB 


686. George Thomson 

[Sept. 17932 

I have rec^ your list, my dear Sir, & here go my 
observations on it.— . . . 

N° 37. Laddie, lie near me—must lie by me, for some 
—I do not know the air; & untill I am compleat 
master of a tune, in my own singing, (such as it is) I 
never can compose for it.—My way is: I consider the 
poetic Sentiment, correspondent to my idea of tlie 
musical expression; then chuse my theme; begin one 
Stanza; when that is composed, which is generally the 
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most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 
now & then, look out for objects in Nature around me 
that are in unison or harmony with the cogitations of 
my fancy & workings of my bosom; humming every 
now & then the air with the verses I have framed: when 
I feel my Muse beginning to jade, I retire to the solitary 
fireside of my study, & there commit my effusions to 
paper; swinging, at intervals, on the hind-legs of my 
elbow-chair, by way of calling forth my own critical 
strictures, as my pen goes on.— 

Seriously, this, at home, is almost invariably my way.— 
What damn’d Egotism! . . , 

No 51. The bonie brucket lassie—I inclose you a song 
to it, as I think it should be set; & with a better effect 
than the modulation in the Museum, where it first 
appeared, & whence everybody else has borrowed it.— 
The tune is a very early acquaintance of mine. The 
verses, if they deserve the name, in the Museum, are 
the work of a gentleman known by the appellation of 
Balloon Tytler. 

N® 52. le roi s’advisera— 

No 53. Banks of the Dee—Leave it out entirely—’tis 
rank Irish—every other Irish air you have adopted, is 
in the Scotch taste; but Langolee!—why ’tis no more 
like a Scots air, than Lunardi’s balloon is like Diogenes’ 
tub.—I grant you that it is pretty; but why don’t you 
take also. The humours of glen, Capt" O’kean, Coolen, 
& many other Irish airs much more beautiful than it.— 
In place of this blackguard Irish jig, let me recommend 
to you, our beautiful Scots air. Saw nae ye my Peggy— 
a tune worth ten thousand of it; or, Fy let us a’ to the 
bridal, worth twenty thousand of it.— 

No 54. Nothing— 

N° 55. White Cockade—I have forgot the Cantata 
you allude to, as I kept no copy, & indeed did not know 
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that it was in existence; however, I remember that none 
of the songs pleased myself, except the last—some¬ 
thing about, 

‘Courts for cowards were erected, 

‘Churches built to please the priest’— 

But there is another song of mine, a composition of 
early life, in the Museum, beginning— 

Nae gentle dames, tho’ e’er sae fair— 

which suits the measure, & has tolerable merit.— . . . 

59. Dainty Davie—I have heard sung, nineteen 
thousand, nine hundred, & ninety-nine times, & always 
with the chorus to the low part of the tune; & nothing, 
since a Highland wench in the Cowgate once bore me 
three bastards at a birth, has surprised me so much as 
your opinion on this subject.—If it will not suit, as 
I proposed, we will lay two of the stanzas together, & 
then make the chorus follow that, exactly as ‘Luckie 
Nansie’ in the Museum.— 

N° 60. Fee him, father—I inclose you Fraser’s set of 
this tune when he plays it slow; in fact, he makes it the 
language of Despair.—I shall here give you two stanzas, 
in that style; merely to try if it will be any improve¬ 
ment.—Were it possible, in singing, to give it half the 
pathos which Fraser gives it in playing, it would make 
an admirably pathetic song.—I do not give these verses 
for any merit they have.—I composed them at the time 
in which Patie Allan’s mither dic’d—that was, ‘About 
the back o’ midnight’—& by the leaside of a bowl of 
punch, which had overset every mortal in company, 
except the Hautbois & the Muse.— . . . 

One song more and I have done—Auld lang S 5 me.— 
The air is but mediocre; but the following song, the old 
song of the olden times, & which has never been in 
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print, nor even in manuscript, untill I took it dowTi from 
an old man’s singing; is enough to recommend any air— 

Auld lang sjme— 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And days o’ lang s>Tie? 

Chorus 

For auld lang sjme, my Dear, 

For auld lang s>Tie, 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness 3 *^et, 

For auld lang S 3 me— 

We t\va hae run about the braes. 

And pu’t the go wans fine; 

But we’ve wander’d mony a weary foot. 

Sin auld lang sjme.— 

For auld lang &c.— 

We twa hae paidlet i’ the bum, 

Frae morning sun till dine: 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd. 

Sin auld lang s^me.— 

For auld &c.— 

And there’s a hand, my trusty feire. 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 

And we 11 tak a right gude-willie waught. 

For auld lang syne .— 

For auld &c.— 

And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp. 

And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we 11 tak a cup o’ kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne.— 

For auld &c.— 
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Now, I suppose, I have tired your patience fairly. 

You must, after all is over, have a Number of Ballads, 
properly so called.—Gil Morice—Tranent Muir— 
M’^pherson’s Fareweel—Battle of Sheriff-muir, or. We 
ran & they ran (I know the author of this charming 
ballad, & his history) Hardiknute—Barbara Allan (I can 
furnish a finer set of this tune than any that has yet 
appeared) &, besides, do you know that I really have 
the old tune to which The Cherry & the Slae was sung, 
& which is mentioned as a well-known air in Scotland’s 
Complaint, a book published before poor Mary’s days. 
—It was then called, The banks o’ Helicon, an old poem 
which Pinkerton has brought to light.—You will see all 
this in Tytler’s History of Scots Music.—^The tune, to 
a learned ear, may have no great merit; but it is a great 
curiosity.—I have a good many original things of 
this kind.— 

Good bye to ye— 

R. B. 


587, George Thomson 

Se. 16 [11793, Postmark^ 

‘Who shall decide when Doctors disagree?’—My 
Ode pleases me so much that I cannot alter it.—Your 
proposed alterations would, in my opinion, make it 
tame.—I am exceedingly obliged to you for putting me 
on reconsidering it; as I think I have much improved 
it.—Instead of ‘Soger! hero!’ I will have it to be— 
‘Caledonian! On wi’ me!’—I have scrutinized it over & 
over; & to the world, some way or other, it shall go as 
it is.—At the same time, it will not in the least hurt me, 
tho’ you leave the song out altogether, & adhere to 
your first idea of adopting Logan’s verses.— 

I have finished my song to ‘The Grey Cock;’ & in 
English, as you will see.—Your objection of a syllable 
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too much for the expression of the air, is just; but, 
allow me to say, that the mere dividing of a dotted 
crotchet into a crotchet & quaver is not a great matter: 
however, in that I have no pretensions to cope in judge¬ 
ment with you. Of the Poetr 3 % I speak with confidence; 
but the Music is a business where I hint my ideas with 
the utmost diffidence.— . . . 

588. George Thomson 

[[September 1793^ 

... I am extremely sorry that the ‘Quaker’s wife’ is 
not a wife to your taste.—I am pleased with my song, 

& very proud of my acquaintance with the lovely 
Heroine.— 

As to M’Gregor a Rua-Ruth, you will see a song of 
mine to it, with a set of the air superiour to yours, in the 
Museum, Vol. 2^, P. 181. —The song begins— 

Raving winds around her blowing— 

Your Irish airs are pretty, but they are rank Irish.— 
If they were like the Banks of Banna for instance, though 
really Irish, yet in the Scotish taste, you might adopt 
them.—Since you are so fond of Irish music, what say 

you to twenty-five of them in an additional Number.?__ 

We could easily find the quantity of charming airs; I 
will take care that you shall not want songs; & I assure 
you that you would find it the most saleable of the 
whole.—If you do not approve of ‘Roy’s wife,’ for the 
music’s sake, we shall not insert it,— 

‘Deil tak the Wars,’ is a charming song; so is. Saw 
ye my Peggy.—‘There’s nae luck about the house,’ well 
deserves a place.—I cannot say that ‘O’er the hills & far 
awa’ strikes me, as equal to your Selection.—‘This is 
no my ain house’ is a great favorite air of mine; & if you 
will send me your set of it, I shall task my Muse to her 
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highest effort.—What is your opinion of, ‘I hae laid 
a herrin in sawt’—I like it much.—Your Jacobite airs 
are pretty; & there are many others of the same kind 
pretty; but you have not room for them.—You cannot, 
I think, insert, Fye let us a’ to the Bridal, to any other 
words than its own.— 

Now let me declare off from your taste.—Toddlin 
hame is a song that to my taste is an exquisite produc¬ 
tion of genius.—That very Stanza you dislike 

‘My kimmer & I lay down to sleep’ 

is to me a piece of charming native humour.—What 
pleases me, as simple & naive, disgusts you as ludicrous 
& low.—For this reason, 'Fee him, father,’ ‘Fye gie me 
my coggie Sirs,’ ‘Fye let us a’ to the bridal,’ with 
several others of that cast, are, to me, highly pleasing; 
while, ‘Saw ye my father or saw ye my mother’ delights 
me with its descriptive, simple pathos.—Thus my song, 
'Ken ye what Meg o’ the mill has gotten’ pleases myself 
so much, that I cannot without disgust try my hand at 
another song to the air; so I shall not attempt it.— 
I know you will laugh at all this; but, ‘Ilka man wears 
his belt his ain gate.’ 

Yours 
R. Burns 


592. Robert Cleghorn 

I have just bought a quire of Post, & I am determined, 
my Dear Cleghorn, to give you the maidenhead of it. 
Indeed that is all my reason for, & all that I can propose 
to give you by, this present scrawl.—From my late 
hours last night, & the dripping fogs & damn’d east- 
wind of this stupid day, I have left me as little soul as an 
oyster.—‘Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live 
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long.’—there is it! Come, sing me a Bavdy- 
SONG to make me mern.*!!!’— 

Act Sederunt of the Session—A Scots Ballad— 
Tune—O’er the muir amang the heather— 

In Edinburgh toum they’ve made a law. 

In Edinburgh at the Court o’ Session, 

\^Ten lines of lerse omitted. See ^VSaugbt's The 
Merry Muses, p. iOO.j 

Chorus 

Act Sederunt o’ the session. 

Decreet o’ the Court o’ Session, 

The rogues in pouring tears shall weep, 

By Act Sederunt o’ the Session.— 

Well! tlie Law is good for Something, since we can 
make a B—dy-song out of it.—(X.B. I never made 
anything of it in any other way—) There is, there must 
be, some truth in original sin.—My violent propensity 
to B—dy convinces me of it.—Lack a day! if that 
species of Composition be the Sin against ‘the Haly 
Ghaist,’ ‘I am the most offending soul alive.’—Mair 
for taiken, A fine chiel, a hand-wail'd friend & crony o’ 
my ain, gat o’er the lugs in loove wi’ a braw, bonie, 
fodgel hizzie frae the English-side, weel-ken’d i’ the 
brugh of Annan by the name o’, Bonie Mary; & I tauld 
the tale as follows.—N’.B. The chorus is auld— 

Chorus— 

Tune, Minnie’s ay glowerin o’er me— 

Come cowe me, minnie, come cowe me; 

Come cowe me, minnie, come cowe me: 

^Righteen lines of verse omitted. See J^I’Xaught's The 
Merrj' Muses,/>. 121.2 
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Forgive this wicked scrawl.—Thine, in all the sin¬ 
cerity of a brace of honest Port.— 

Oct. R- B. 

CM793:) / 


594. Maria Riddell 

[[November? 1793]] 

D*" Madam 

I meant to have called on j^ou yesternight, but as I 
edged up [[to]] your Box-door, the first object which 
greeted my view was one of these lobster-coated 
Puppies, sitting, like another dragon, guarding the 
Hesperian fruit.—On Sunday I shall have the pleasure 
and honor of assuring you, in propria persona, how 
sincerely 

I am yours 
RB 


595. Maria Riddell 

p^ovember? 179S[] 

On the conditions & capitulations you so obligingly 
make, I shall certainly make my plain, weather-beaten, 
rustic phiz a part of your box furniture on Tuesday; 
when we may arrange the business of the visit.— 

My friend Clarke, has taken an enthusiasm for an old 
Scots air, hitherto little noticed, & makes it truly 
delightful.—As soon as he goes to Edin^, he is to give 
it to the world, with accompanyments, in his best 
manner.—My song, [[Maria (deleted )^— 

‘For pity’s sake, forgive me’— 

suits the air exactly, & I give it to him to set to it.—I 
alter the first four lines thus— 
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‘Farewell, thou stream, that winding flows 
‘Around Maria’s dwelling! 

‘O cruel Mem’ry, spare the throes, 

‘Within my bosom swelling! 

‘Condemned to drag &c’— 

Tell me, thou first & fairest of Critics, is it mended?— 
Among the profusion of hollow compliments which 
insidious Craft, or unmeaning Folly, incessantly offer 
at your Shrine—A Shrine, my God! how far exalted 
above such adoration—permit me, were it but for 
Rarity’s sake, to pay you the honest tribute of a warm 
heart & an indepcndant mind; & assure you, that I am. 
Thou most amiable & most accomplished of Thy Sex, 
with the most respectful esteem & fervent regard— 

Thine—■ 
RB 


604. John M’Murdo 
Sir, 

’Tis said that we take the greatest liberties with our 
greatest friends, & I pay a very high compliment by 
the manner in which I am going to apply the remark.— 
I have owed you money longer than ever I owed it to 
any man.—Here is Ker’s account, & here is the six 
guineas; & now I don’t owe a shilling to man—or 
Woman either.—But for these damned, dirty, dogs- 
ear’d, little pages, I had done myself the honor to have 
waited on you long ago.—Independant of the obliga¬ 
tions your hospitable kindness has laid me under, the 
consciousness of your superiority in the ranks of Man 
& Gentleman, of itself, was fully as much as I could 
ever make head to; but to owe you money, too, was 
more than I could face.— 

I think I once mentioned something to you of a 
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Collection of Scots Songs I have for some years been 
making: I send you a perusal of what I have gathered.— 
I could not conveniently spare them above five or six 
days, & five or six glances of them will probably more 
than suffice you,—When you are tired of them, please 
leave them with M*" Clint, of the King’s Arms.—There 
is not another copy of the Collection in the world, & 
I should be sorry that any unfortunate negligence should 
deprive me of what has cost me a good deal of pains.— 
1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your deeply indebted & ever grateful humble serv*= 

Dumfries Burns 

Monday six o’clock 
[[December, 17933 

610, Robert Graham 

£1 Jan. 1794] 

Sir, 

I am going to venture on a subject which I am afraid 
may appear,/ro;n m^, improper; but as I do it from the 
best of motives, if you should not approve of my ideas, 
you will forgive them.— 

Economy of the Public Monies is, I know, highly the 
wish of your Honorable Board; & any hint conducive 
thereto which may occur to any, though the meanest, 
individual in your service, it is surely his duty to com¬ 
municate it.—* 

I have been myself accustommed to labour, & have 
no notion that a servant of the Public should eat the 
bread of idleness; so, what I have long digested, & 
am going to propose, is the reduction of one of our 
Dumfries Divisions.—Not only in these unlucky times, 
but even in the highest flush of business, my Division, 
though by far the heaviest, was mere trifling.—The 
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Others were still less.—I would plan the reduction as 
thus.—Let the second Division be annihilated; & be 
divided among the others.—The Duties in it, are, two 
chandlers, a Common Brewer, & some \’ictuallers; 
these, witli some Tea &: Spirit Stocks, are the whole 
Division.—The two Chandlers, I would give to the 
or Tob*^*^ Division; it is the idlest of us all.—That 
I may seem impartial, I shall willingly take under my 
charge, the C" Brewer & the Victuallers.—The Tea 
& Spirit Stocks, divide between the Bridgend, & Dum¬ 
fries Itin^ Divisions: they have at present but ver\' 
little, comparatively, to do, 6c are quite adequate to the 
task.— 

I assure you. Sir, that, by my plan, the Duties will be 
equally well charged, 6c tlius an Officer’s appointment 
saved to the Public.—You must remark one thincr- 
that our Common B*"® are, every man of them in Dum¬ 
fries, compleatly 6c unexceptionably. Fair Traders.— 
One, or two, rascally creatures are in the Bridgend 
Div«, but besides being nearly ruined, as all Smugglers 
deserve, by fines 6c forfeitures, their business is on the 
most trifling scale you can fancy.— 

I must beg of you. Sir, should my plan please vou, 
that you will conceal my hand in it, 6c give it as your 
own thought.—My warm 6c worthy friend, M^ Corbet, 
may tliink me an impertinent intermeddler in his de¬ 
partment; & M^" Findlater. my Supervisor, who is not 
only one of the first, if not the very first, of Excisemen 
in your Ser\'ice, but is also one of the worthiest fellows 
in the universe: he, I know, would feel hurt at it; & 
as he is one of my most intimate friends, you can easily 

figure how it would place me, to ha\-e my plan knouTi 
to be mine.— 

For farther information on the Subject, permit me to 
reter you to a young beginner whom you lately sent 
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among us, Andrew Pearson; a gentleman that I 
am happy to say, from manner, abilities, & attention, 
promises to be indeed a great acquisition to the service 
of your Honorable Board.— 

This [^isj a letter of business: in a future opportunity 
I may & most certainly will trouble you with one in 
my own way a la Parnasse.— 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, your much indebted, 

& ever grateful humble serv* 

Rob’’ Burns 


P.S. I forgot to mention, that if my plan takes, let me 
recommend to your humanity & justice, the present 
Officer of the 9A D" ^—He is a very good Officer, & is 
burdened with a family of small children, which, with 
some debts of early days, crush him much to the 
ground.— 

RB 


611. Maria Riddell 
Madam 

I return your Common Place Book.—I have perused 
it with much pleasure, & would have continued my 
criticisms; but as it seems the Critic has forfeited your 
esteem, his strictures must lose their value.— 

If it is true, that ‘Offences come only from the heart;’ 
—before you, I am guiltless.—^To admire, esteem, 
prize and adore you, as the most accomplished of 
Women, & the first of Friends—if these are crimes, I 
am the most offending thing alive.— 

In the face where I used to meet the kind complacency 
of friendly confidence, now to find cold neglect & con¬ 
temptuous scorn—is a wrench that my heart can ill bear. 

1 [John M*Quaker, 43 years of age, 7 of a family, 13 years in the service, 
5 years in present district.^RB ,3 
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—It is however some kind of miserable good luck; that 
while De-haut-en-bas rigour may depress an unoffend¬ 
ing wretch to the ground, it has a tendency to rouse a 
stubborn something in his bosom, which, though it 
cannot heal the wounds of his soul, is at least an opiate 
to blunt their poignancy— 

With the profoundest respect for your exalted abili¬ 
ties; the most sincere esteem & ardent regard & for 
your gentle heart & amiable manners; & the most 
fervent wish & prayer for your welfare, peace & bliss— 

I have the honor to be. Madam, 

your most devoted humble serv‘ 
Dumfries Jan^yi RoB**' Burns 

1794> 


612. The Earl of Buchan 

CWith a copy of Bannockburn} 

My Lord 

will your Lordship allow me to present you with the 
inclosed little composition of mine, as a small tribute of 
gratitude for that acquaintance with which you have 
been pleased to honor me?—Independant of my en¬ 
thusiasm as a Scotchman, I have rarely met with any 
thing in History which interests my feelings as a Man, 
equally with the story of Bannockburn.—On the one 
hand, a cruel but able Usurper, leading on the finest 
army in Europe, to extinguish the last spark of Freedom 
among a greatly-daring and greatly injured People; on 
the other hand, the desperate relics of a gallant Nation, 
devoting themselves to rescue their bleeding Country, 
or perish with her.— 

Liberty! Thou art a prize truly & indeed invaluable! 
—for never canst thou be too dearly bought! 
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If my little Ode has the honor of your Lordship’s 
approbation, it will gratify my highest ambition.— 

I have the honor to be. My Lord, 

your Lordship’s deeply indebted 


Dumfries 
12th janry 
1794 


& most devoted humble servt 

Rob"^ Burns 


616. James Johnson 

[[Dumfries, Feb. 1794] 

My dear Sir, 

I send you, by my friend, M*" Wallace, forty-one 
songs for your fifth volume.—M^ Clarke has also a 
good many, if he have not, with his usual indolence, 
cast them at the cocks. —I have still a good parcel among 
my hands, in scraps & fragments; so that I hope we 
will make a shift for our last volume.— 

You should have heard from me long ago; but, over 
& above some vexatious share in the pecuniary losses 
of these accursed times, I have, all this winter, been 
plagued with low spirits & blue devils, so that I have 
almost hung my harp upon the willow-trees.— 

I have got an old Highland durk, for which I have a 
great veneration; as it once was the durk of Lord 
Balmerino.—It fell into bad hands who stripped it of 
the silver mounting, as well as the knife & fork. I have 
some thoughts of sending it to your care, to get it 
mounted anew.—Our friend, Clarke, owes me an ac¬ 
count, somewhere about one pound, which would go 
a good way in paying the expence.—I remember you 
once settled an account in this way before; & as you will 
still have money-matters to settle with him, you might 
accommodate us both.—I do not, my dear Sir, wish you 
to do this; & I beg you will not hint it to M*" Clarke. 

If we do it at all, I will break it to him myself.— 
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My best Compl"‘s to your worthy old Father, & 
your better half.— 

Yours— 

Rob"^ Burns 


618. Samuel CLARKjun. 

My dear Sir 

I recollect something of a drunken promise yester¬ 
night to breakfast with you this morning.—1 am very 
sorry that it is impossible.—I remember too, j'ou very 
oblidgingly mentioned something of your intimacy with 
M*" Corbet, our Supervisor General.—Some of our 
folks about the Excise Office, Edin*' had, & perhaps still 
have conceived a prejudice against me as being a drunken 
dissipated character.—I might be all this, you know, 
& yet be an honest fellow; but you know that I am an 
honest fellow, and am nothing of this.—You may in 
your own way let him know that I am not unworthy of 
subscribing myself 

My dear Clarke, your friend 

R. Burns 


620. Alexander Cunningham 
March 3 ^ 

Since I wrote you the last lugubrious sheet, I have not 
had time to write you farther.—When I say, that I had 
not time; that, as usual, means, that the three Demons, 
Indolence, Business & Ennui, have so completely shared 
my hours among them, as not to leave me a five- 
minutes fragment to take up a pen in.— 

Thank Heaven, I feel my spirits buoying upwards 
with the renovating year.—Now I shall in good earnest 
take up Thomson’s songs.—I dare say, he thinks I 
have used him unkindly, & I must own with too much 

629 
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appearance of truth; though if offences come only from 
the heart, I assure him that I am innocent.—Apropos, do 
you know the much admired old Highland air called, 
‘The Sutor’s dochter?’ It is a first-rate favorite of mine, 
& I have written what I reckon one of my best songs to 
it.—I will send it you, set as I think it should be, & 
as it was sung with great applause in many fashionable 
groups by Major Robertson of Lude, who was here with 
his Corps.—By the bye, if you do not know him, let me 
beg of you, as you would relish a high acquisition to 
your social happiness, to get acquainted with him.— 
He always, every time I had the very great pleasure 
of being in his company, reminded me of a forcible 
saying of Charlie Caldwell, a drunken Carrier in Ayr; 
—Charles had a Cara Sposa after his own heart, who 
used to take ‘caup-out’ with him till neither could see 
the other.—When those honest Genii of old Scotch 
Social Life— ‘Reaming Swats’ —used to transport the 
tender Pair beyond the bounds of sober joy, to the region 
of rapture; the ardent Lover would grapple the yielding 
Fair to his bosom— ‘Marget! Ye’re a glory to God, 
& THE delight o’ MY SOUL ! !’ 

As I cannot in conscience tax you with the postage of 
a packet, I must keep this bizzarre melange of an epistle 
untill I find the chance of a private conveyance.—Here 
follows the song I have mentioned— 

Song—^Tune, Sutor’s dochter— 

Wilt thou be my Dearie? 

[See Oxford Bums , p. 443.] 

There is one commission that I must trouble you with. 

•—I lately lost a valuable Seal, a present from a departed 
friend, which vexes me much.—I have gotten one of 
your Highland pebbles, which I fancy would make a 
very decent one; & I want to cut my armorial bearings 
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on it: will you be so obliging as enquire what will be 
the expence of such a business?—I do not know that 
my name is matriculated, as the Heralds call it, at all; 
but I have invented one for m^'self; so, you know, I will 
be chief of the Name; & by courtesy of Scotland, will 
likewise be entitled to Supporters.—These, however, 
1 do not intend having on my Seal.—I am a bit of a 
Herald; & shall give you. Secundum artem, my Arms. 

On a field, azure, a holly-bush, seeded, proper, in 
base; a Shepherd’s pipe & crook. Saltier-wise, also 
proper, in chief.—On a wreath of the colors, a w'oodlark 
perching on a sprig of bay-tree, proper, for Crest.— 
Two Mottoes: Round the top of the Crest—‘Wood- 

notes wild’—At the bottom of the Shield, in the usual 
place— 

‘Better a wee bush than nae bield.’— 

By the Shepherd’s pipe & crook, I do not mean the 
nonsense of Painters of Arcadia; but a Stock-&-horn, & 
a Club; such as you see at the head of Allan Ramsay,' in 
CDavidJ Allan’s quarto Edition of the Gentle Shepherd. 
—By the bye, do you know Allan?—He must be a man 
of very great genius.—Why is he not more known? 
Has he no Patrons? or do ‘Poverty’s cold wind & 
crushing rain beat keen & heavy’ on him.?—I once, & 
but once, got a glance of that noble edit" of the noblest 
Pastoral in the world, & dear as it was; I mean, dear 
as to my pocket, I would have bought it ; but I was told 
that it was printed & engraved for Subscribers only. 
—He is the only Artist who has hit genuine Pastoral 
costume. What, my dear Cunningham, is there in 

riches, that they narrow & encallous the heart so.?_ 

I think, that were I as rich as the sun, I would be as 
generous as day; but as I have no reason to imagine 
my soul a nobler one than every other man’s, I must 
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conclude that wealth imparts a bird-lime quality to the 
Possessor, at which the man, in native poverty, would 
have revolted.—What has led me to this, is the idea of 
such merit as M*" Allan possesses, & such riches as a 
Nabob, or Government Contractor possesses, & why 
do not they form a mutual league?—Let Wealth shelter 
& cherish unprotected Merit, and the gratitude & 
celebrity of that Merit will richly repay.— 

March 22. 

In fact, I am writing you a Journal, & not a letter.— 
A bustle of business has laid my epistolary pen aside in 
silence, since 1 took it up last to you.— 

I have just rec*^ a letter from Thomson, which has 
filled me with self-reproaches.—I will, directly, & in 
good earnest, set about his Work.—I am sorry I did 
not know him, when I was in Edinb'"; but I will tell 
you a plot which I have been contriving: you & he shall, 
in the course of this Summer, meet me half-way; that 
is, at the Bield Inn; & there we will pour out a Drink 
Offering before the L—d, & enter into a solemn League 
& Covenant, never to be broken nor forgotten.— 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold coward loun is he; 

Wha first beside his chair shall fa’. 

He is the king amang us three! 

Burns 


622. Patrick Miller jun. 

[[Dumfries, about 1 May 1794J 

Dear Sir, . . 

Your offer is indeed truly generous, & most sincerely 

do I thank you for it; but in my present situation, I 

find that I dare not accept it.—You well know my 

Political sentiments; & were I an insular individual. 
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unconnected with a wife & a family of children, with the 
most fervid enthusiasm I would have volunteered my 
services: I then could & would have despised all con¬ 
sequences that might have ensued.—My prospect in the 
Excise is something; at least, it is, encumbered as I 
am with the welfare, the very existence, of near half-a- 
score of helpless individuals, what I dare not sport 
with.— 

In the mean time, they are most welcome to my Ode; 
only, let them insert it as a thing they have met with 
by accident, & unknown to me.—Nay, if M*" Perry, 
whose honor, after your character of him I cannot doubt, 
if he will give me an Address & channel by which any 
thing will come safe from these spies with which he may 
be certain that his correspondence is beset, I will now 
& then send him any bagatelle that I may write.—In 
the present hurry of Europe, nothing but news & politics 
will be regarded; but against the days of Peace, which 
Heaven send soon, my little assistance may perhaps 
fill up an idle column of a Newspaper.—I have long had 
it in my head to try my hand in the way of little Prose 
Essays, which I propose sending into the world through 
the medium of some Newspaper; & should these be 
worth his while, to these M*" Perry shall be welcome; 
& all my reward shall be, his treating me with his 
Paper, which, by the bye, to any body who has the least 
relish for Wit, is a high treat indeed.— 

How do you like the following clinch? 

Extempore, Pinned to a Lady’s coach— 

If you rattle along like your Mistress’s tongue, 

Your speed will out-rival the dart: 

But, a fly for your load, j^ou’ll break down on the road. 
If your stuff be as rotten’s her heart.— 

—Nith.— 
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If your friends think this worth insertion, they are 
welcome.— 

Almost every day, I am manufacturing these little 
trifles, &, in a dearth of News, they may have a corner.— 

Voila un autre— 

Epigram—On a noted coxcomb—• 

‘Eight lay the earth on Billy’s breast,’ 

His chicken heart so tender 
But build a castle on his head. 

His scull will prop it under.— 

—Clincher.— 

This is also theirs, if they please.—■ 

With the most grateful esteem, I am ever 

Dear Sir, Your most obedient,— 

Rob*^ Burns 

P.S. A new Scots Song, Tune, The Sutor’s dochter 

Wilt thou be my Dearie; 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 443.] 


629. Mrs. Agnes McLehose 

[[25 June? 17943 

Before you ask me why I have not written you; 
first let me be informed of you how I shall write you.^ 
‘In Friendship,’ you say; & I have many a time taken 
up my pen to try an epistle of ‘Friendship’ to you; but 
it will not do: ’tis like Jove grasping a pop-gun after 
having wielded his thunder.—When I take up the pen, 
Recollection ruins me.—Ah! my ever dearest Clarinda! 
—Clarinda?—What a host of Memory’s tenderest 
offspring crowd on my fancy at that sound!—But I must 
not indulge that subject:—you have forbid it.— 

I am extremely happy to learn that your precious 
health is re-established, & that you are once more fit 
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to enjoy that satisfaction in existence, which health 
alone can give us.—My old Friend, Ainslie, has indeed 
been kind to you.—Tell him, that I envy him the power 
of serving you.—I had a letter from him a while ago, but 
it was so dry, so distant, so like a card to one of his 
clients, that I could scarce bear to read it, & have not 
yet answ’ered it.—He is a good, honest fellow; and 
can write a friendly letter, which w'ould do equal honor 
to his head & his heart, as a whole sheaf of his letters 
I have by me will witness; & though Fame does not 
blow her trumpet at my approach now as she did then, 
when he first honored me with his friendship, yet 1 
am as proud as ever; & when I am laid in my grave, 
I wish to be stretched at my full length, that i may 
occupy every inch of ground I have a right to.— 

You would laugh, were you to see me, where I am 
just now:—would to Heaven you were here to laugh 
with me, though 1 am afraid that crying would be our 
first employment.—Here am I set, a solitary hermit, in 
the solitary room, of a solitary inn, with a solitary 
bottle of wine by me—as grave & as stupid as an owl— 
but like that owl, still faithful to my old song; in con¬ 
firmation of which, my dear Mrs. Mack, here is your 
good health! May the hand-wal’d bennisons o’ Heaven 
bless your bonie face; & the wTatch wha skellies at 
your weelfare, may the auld tinkler deil get him, to 
clout his rotten heart! Amen! 

You must know, my dearest Madam, that these now- 
many years, where-ever I am, in whatever company, 
when a married lady is called as a toast, I constantly 
give you; but as your name has never passed my lips, 
even to my most intimate friend, I give you by the name 
of Mrs. Mack.—This is so well known among my 
acquaintances, that when my married lady is called for, 
the toast-master w'ill say—‘O, we need not ask him who 
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it is—here's Mrs. Mac!' I have also, among my con¬ 
vivial friends, set on foot a round of toasts, which I call, 
a round of Arcadian Shepherdesses; that is, a round of 
favourite Ladies, under female names celebrated in 
ancient song; & then, you are my Clarinda:—so, my 
lovely Clarinda, I devote this glass of wine to a most 
ardent wish for your happiness!— 

In vain would Prudence, with decorous sneer. 

Point out a cens’ring world, & bid me fear: 

Above that world on wings of love I rise, 

I know its worst—& can that worst despise.— 

‘Wronged, injured, shunned; unpitied, unredrest; 
The mocked quotation of the scorner’s jest'— 

Let Prudence’ direst bodements on me fall, 

Clarinda, rich reward! o’erpays them all! 

I have been rhyming a little of late, but I do not 
know if they are worth postage.— 

Tell me what you think of the following— 

Monody— 

How cold is that bosom which folly once fired 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 263.] 

The subject of the foregoing is a woman of fashion 
in this country, with whom, at one period, I was well 
acquainted.—By some scandalous conduct to me, & 
two or three other gentlemen here as well as me, she 
steered so far to the north of my good opinion, that I 
have made her the theme of several illnatured things. 
The following Epigram struck me the other day, as I 
passed her carriage,— 

Pinned to M*”® R-*s coach— 

If you rattle along like your Mistress’s tongue, 

[Sec ante, p. 325 «] 
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631. Samuel CLARKjun. 

Sunday Morning— 

Sir, 

I was, I know, drunk last night, but I am sober this 
morning.—From the expressions Capt" Dods made 
use of to me, had I had nobody’s welfare to care for but 
my own, we should certainly have come, according to 
the manners of the world, to the necessity of murdering 
one another about the business.—The words were such 
as generally, I believe, end in a brace of pistols; but 
I am still pleased to think that I did not ruin the peace 
& welfare of a wife & a family of children in a drunken 
squabble.—Farther, you know that the report of 
certain Political opinions being mine, has already once 
before brought me to the brink of destruction.—I 
dread lest last night’s business may be misrepresented 
in the same way.—You, I beg, will take care to pre¬ 
vent it.—I tax your wish for M*' Burns’s welfare with 
the task of waiting as soon as possible, on every gentle¬ 
man who was present, & state this to him, & as you 
please, shew him this letter.—What after all was the 
obnoxious toast?—‘May our success in the present war 
‘be equal to the justice of our cause’—a toast that the 
most outrageous frenzy of loyalty cannot object to.— 
1 request & beg that this morning you will wait on 
the parties present at the foolish dispute.—The least 
delay may be of unlucky consequence to me.—I shall 
only add, that I am truly sorry that a man who stood so 
high in my estimation as Dods, should use me in the 
manner in which I conceive he has done.— 

I am, D*" Sir, yours sincerely, 

Rob'*' Burns 
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632. George Thomson 

[July 1794] 

Is there no news yet, my dear Sir, of Pleyel?—Or is 
your work to be at a dead stop, untill these glorious 
Crusaders, the Allies, set our modern Orpheus at 
liberty from the savage thraldom of Democrat Dis¬ 
cords?—Alas the day! And woe is me! That auspicious 
period, pregnant with the happiness of Millions—that 
golden age, spotless with Monarchical innocence & 
Despotic purity—^That Millenium, of which the earliest 
dawn will enlighten even Republican turbulence, & 
shew the swinish multitude that they are but beasts, & 
like beasts, must be led by the nose & goaded in the 
backside—these days of sweet chords & concords seem 
by no means near! Oh, that mine eyes were fountains 
of waters, for thy rueful sake, poor Prussia! that as 
thy ire has deluged the plains of Flanders, so might 
my grief innundate the regions of Gallovidia! Ye 
children of Success, ye sons of prosperity—ye who never 
shed the tear of sorrow, or felt a wish unsatisfied, spare 
your reproaches on the left-handed shifts & shuffling of 
unhappy Brandenburg! Once was his Rectitude straight 
as the shaft of the Archers of Edina, & stubborn as the 
granite on the Gallovidian hills—the Batavian witnessed 
his bowels of compassion, & Sarmatia rejoiced in his 
truth—But Alas 

‘The needy man who has known better times’ &c.;^ 

When princes & prelates & het-headed zealots 

All Europe hae set in a lowe. 

The poor man lies down, nor envies a crown. 
And comforts himself with a mowe. 


* Hornet Douglas^ Act IIIj sc* !• 
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Chorus 

And why shouldna poor folk mowe, mowe, mowe, 

And why shouldna poor folk mowe: 

The great folk hae siller, & houses & lands. 

Poor bodies hae naething but mowe.— 

2 

When Br-nsw-ck's great Prince cam a cruising to 
F r-nce 

Republican billies to cowe, 

Bauld Br-nsw-c’s great Prince wad hae shawn better 
sense, 

At hame with his Princess to mow’e.— 

And why should na &c.— 


3 

Out over the Rhine proud Pr-ss-a wad shine. 
To spend his best blood he did vow; 

But Frederic had better ne’er forded the W'ater, 
But spent as he docht in a mowe.— 

And why &c.— 


4 

By sea & by shore! the Emp—r—r swore. 

In Paris he’d kick up a row; 

But Paris sae ready just leugh at the laddie 
And bade him gae tak him a mowe.— 

And why &c.— 

5 

Auld Kate laid her claws on poor Stanislaus, 

And Poland has bent like a bow': 

May the deil in her a— ram a huge pr-ck o’ brass! 

And damn her in h-11 with a mowe! 

And why &c.— 
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6 

But truce with commotions & new-fangled notions, 
A bumper I trust you’ll allow: 

Here’s George our gude king & Charlotte his queen 
And lang may they tak a gude mowe!^ 

So much for nonsense.—I have sent you by my much¬ 
valued Friend, Syme of this place, the pebble for 
my seal.—You will please remember that my holly is a 
bush, not a tree.— 

I have three or four songs on the way for you, but I 
have not yet put the last hand to them.—Pray are you 
going to insert, ‘Bannockburn,’ or, ‘Wilt thou be my 
Dearie,' in your Collection? If you are not, let me know; 
as in that case I will give them to Johnson’s Museum. 
I told you that our friend Clarke is quite an enthusiast 
in the idea that the Air ‘Nansy’s to the green-wood 
gane,' is capable of sentiment & pathos in a high 
degree.—In this, if I remember right, you did not agree 
with him.—I intend setting my verses which I wrote & 
sent you, for ‘The last time I came o’er the moor’ to 
this air; & Clarke is to take it in hand as an adagio air. 
I have made an alteration in the beginning of the song, 
which you will find on the new page. 

Farewell, thou stream that winding flows 
Around Eliza’s dwelling! 

[Sec Oxford Bums, p. 44 **] 

I have presented a copy of your songs to the daughter 
of a much-valued & much-honored friend of mine, M*" 
Graham of Fintry.—I wrote, on the blank side of the 
title-page, the following address to the young lady 

Here, where the Scotish Muse immortal lives 

[See Oxford BumSf p* 267.] 

1 What a pity this is not publishable. G.T* 
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I have also promised the young Lady a copy of your 
Sonatas: will you have the goodness to send a copy, 
directed to Miss Graham of Fintry.— 

Another friend of mine goes to town in a week or so, 
when you shall again have another packet of nonsense 
from 

Yours 

RB 

633. Captain John Hamilton 

[July 17943 

Sir, 

It is even so.—You are the only person in Dumfries 
or in the world, to whom I have run in debt; & I took 
the freedom with you, because I believed, & do still 
believe, that I may do it with more impunity as to my 
feelings than any other person almost that I ever met 
with.—I will settle with you soon; & I assure you. Sir, 
it is with infinite pain that I have transgressed on your 
goodness.—^The unlucky fact for me is, that about the 
beginning of these disastrous times, in a moment of 
imprudence I lent my name to a friend who has since 
been unfortunate; & of course, I had a sum to pay which 
my very limited income & large family could ill afford. 
—God forbid, Sir, that any thing should ever distress 
you as much as writing this card has done me.— 

With the sincerest gratitude, & most respectful 
esteem 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

your very humble serv‘ 
Rob"^ Burns 

637. George Thomson 

CSept. 17943 

Do you know, my dear Sir, a blackguard Irish song 
called ‘Oonagh’s Waterfall, or The lock that scattered 
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Oonagh’s p-ss?’ Our friend Cunningham sings it de¬ 
lightfully.—The air is charming, & I have often re¬ 
gretted the want of decent verses to it.—It is too much, 
at least for my humble rustic Muse to expect that every 
effort of hers must have merit: still, I think that it is 
better to have mediocre verses to a favorite air than 
none at all.—On this principle I have all along pro¬ 
ceeded in the Scots Musical Museum; & as that publica¬ 
tion is at its last volume, I intend the following song to 
the air I mentioned, for that work.—If it does not suit 
you as an Editor, but if you know the air, you may be 
pleased to have verses to it that you may sing it before 
Ladies.— 


She says she lo’es me best of a’.— 

Tune, Oonagh’s waterfall 
Sae flaxen were her ringlets 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 532.] 

Not to compare small things with great, my taste in 
music is like the mighty Frederic of Prussia’s taste in 
painting: we are told that he frequently admired what the 
Connoisseurs decried, & always, without any hypocrisy, 
confest his admiration.—I am sensible that my taste in 
Music must be inelegant & vulgar, because people of 
undisputed & cultivated taste can find no merit in many 
of my favorite tunes.—Still, because I am cheaply 
pleased, is that any reason why I should deny myself 
that pleasure?—Many of our Strathspeys, ancient & 
modern, give me most exquisite enjoyment, where you 
& other judges would probably be shewing signs of 
disgust.—For instance, I am just now making verses 
for Rothemurche’s Rant, an air which puts me in 
raptures: & in fact, unless I be pleased with the tune, I 
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never can make verses to it. Here I have Clarke on my 
side, who is a judge that I will pit against any of you.—■ 
Rothemurche, he says, is an air both original & beauti¬ 
ful; & on his recommendation I have taken the first 
part of the tune for a chorus, & the fourth or last part 
for the song.—I am but two stanzas deep in the work, 
& possibly you may think & justly, that the poetry is as 
little worth your attention as the music. 

Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 442.] 

I have begun anew. Let me in this ae night.—Do you 
think that we ought to retain the old Chorus? I think 
we must retain both the old chorus & the first Stanza 
of the old Song.—1 do not altogether like the third 
line of the first Stanza, but cannot alter it to please 
myself.—1 am just three stanzas deep in it. 

O lassie are ye sleeping yet 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 434 -] 

How do you like this? and would you have the denoue¬ 
ment to be successful or otherwise? Should she ‘let him 
in,’ or not? 

Did you not once propose the Sow’s tail to Geordie as 
an air for your work? I am quite delighted with it; but 
I acknowledge that is no mark of its real excellence.—I 
once set about verses for it, which 1 meant to be in the 
alternate way of a lover & his Mistress chanting to¬ 
gether.—I have not the pleasure of knowing M*"® 
Thomson’s Christian name, & yours I am afraid is rather 
burlesque for sentiment, else I had meant to have made 
you the hero & heroine of the little piece.—1 had just 
written four stanzas at random, which I intend to have 
woven somewhere into, probably at the conclusion of the 
Song. 
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He 

The bee that thro* the sunny hour 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 523.] 

So much for an idle farago of a gossiping letter.— 
You once asked my air for ‘Brunswic’s great Prince*— 
it is, The Campbells are Comin. 

Do you know a droll Scots song, more famous for its 
humor than delicacy, called, The grey goose & the 
gled?—M*" Clarke took down the notes, such as they 
are, at my request, which I shall give with some decenter 
verses to Johnson.—M*’ Clarke says that the tune is 
positively an old Chant of the Romish Church; which 
corroborates the old tradition, that at the Reformation, 
the Reformers burlesqued much of the old Church 
Music with setting them to bawdy verses. As a farther 
proof, tlie common name for this song is, Cumnock 
Psalms—As there can be no harm in transcribing a 
stanza of a Psalm, I shall give you two or three: possibly 
the song is new to you.— 

Cumnock Psalms— 

As I looked o’er yon castle wa’, 

I spied a grey goose & a gled; 

They had a fecht between them twa. 

And O, as their twa hurdies gade.— 

Chorus 

With a hey ding it in, & a how ding it in. 

And a hey ding it in, it’s lang to day. 

Tal larietal tallarietal 

Tal larietal, tal larie tay. 

[^Etc. Four more stanzas.'2^ 

So much for the Psalmody of Cumnock.— 

* Delicate psalmody indeed. G.T* 
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How do you like the following Epigram, which I 
wrote tlie other day, & [[w]] a lovely young girl’s 
recovery from a fever.—D*" Maxwell, the identical 
Maxwell whom Burke mentioned in the House of 
Commons, was the Physician who seemingly saved her 
from the grave; & to him 1 address the following— 

To D*" Maxwell, on Miss Jessy Staig’s recovery. 

Maxwell, if merit here you crave, 

That merit 1 deny: 

Tou save fair Jessy from the grave! 

An Angel could not die. 

God grant you patience with this stupid epistle. 
Amen! 

RB 


642. Alexander Cunningham 

[[Dumfries, Autumn 1794]] 

Urbani has told a damned falsehood—I made no 
engagements or connections with him whatever—after 
he & I had met a[]Q Selkirk’s, we lived together three 
or four days in this town, & had a great deal of converse 
about our Scots Songs.—I translated a verse of an 
Italian song for him, or rather made an English verse 
to suit his rythm, & added two verses which had been 
already published in Johnson’s Museum.—I likewise gave 
him a simple old Scots song which I had pickt up in this 
country, which he promised to set in a suitable manner. 
—I would not even have given him this, had there been 
any of M*’ Thomson’s airs, suitable to it^ unoccupied.— 
I shall give you the song on the other page.—Urbani 
requested me to lend him a hand now and then in his 
work—I told him, & told him truly, that such was my 
enthusiasm for the subject, had I met with him previous 
to my acquaintance with M^ Thomson, I would most 
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gladly have lent him any assistance in my power, but 

that now, untill T-*s publication was finished, 

I could not promise anything: however, that at a future 
period, when the humour was on me, I would chearfully 
write a song for him.—He hinted, I remember, some¬ 
thing about mentioning my name in an advertisement, 
which I expressly forbade,—One thing he may mean; 
Johnson, 1 know, has given him full permission to any 
thing I have written in the Museum.—Beyond that, 
he had no right to expect, & for his impudence, shall 
never receive, any assistance from me.—So much my 
dear Cunningham, as you say, as to business; now for 
the song.—1 would, to tell the fact, most gladly have 
seen it in our Friend’s publication; but, though I am 
charmed with it, it is a kind of Song on which I know 
we would think very differently.—It is the only species 
of Song about which our ideas disagree.—What to me, 
appears the simple & the wild, to him, & I suspect to 
you likewise, will be looked on as the ludicrous & the 
absurd.— 

Song— 

O my Love’s like the red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in June: 

My Love’s like the melodic 

That’s sweetly play’d in tune.— 

As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 

So deep in love am I; 

And I can love thee still, my Dear, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry.— 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my Dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 

I will love thee still, my Dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run.— 
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And fare thee weel, my only Love, 
O fare thee weel a while! 

And I will come again, my Love, 
Tho’ ’twere ten thousand mile.— 


Yours most sincerely, 

RB 

N.B. As to retorting on the Signior, I scorn it.—Let 
him, his lies & his works, go to hell in their own way— 

RB 


644. George Thomson 
My dear Friend, 

By this morning’s post I have your list, &, in general, 
I highly approve of it.—I shall, at more leisure, give 
you a critique on the whole: in the meantime, let me 
offer at a new improvement, or rather, restoring old 
simplicity, in one of your newly adopted songs.— 

O when she cam ben she bobbit, (a crochet stop here) 
O when she cam ben she bobbit; (a crochet stop) 

And when she cam ben, she kist Cockpen, 

And sjTie denied that she did it. —(a crochet stop) 

This is the old rhythm, & by far the most original & 
beautiful.—Let the harmony of the bass, at the stops, 
be full; & thin & dropping through the rest of the air; 
& you will give the tune a noble & striking effect.— 
Perhaps I am betraying my ignorance; but Mr Clarke 
is decidedly of my opinion.—He goes to your town by 
today’s Fly, & I wish you would call on him & take his 
opinion in general: you know his taste is a standard.— 
He will return here again in a w'eek or two; so please 
do not miss asking for him. One thing I hope he will do, 
which would give me high satisfaction, persuade you to 
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adopt my favorite, Craigieburnwood, in your Selection; 
it is as great a favorite of his as of mine.—^The Lady 
on whom it was made, is one of the finest women in 
Scotland; & in fact (entre nous) is in a manner to me 
what Sterne’s Eliza was to him—a Mistress, or Friend, 
or what you will, in the guileless simplicity of Platonic 
love.—(Now don’t put any of your squinting con¬ 
struction on this, or have any clishmaclaiver about it 
among our acquaintances.)—I assure you that to my 
lovely Friend you are indebted for many of your best 
songs of mine.—Do you think that the sober, gin- 
horse routine of existence could inspire a man with life, 
& love, & joy—could fire him with enthusiasm, or 
melt him with pathos, equal to the genius of your 
Book?—No! No ! ! !—Whenever I want to be more 
than ordinary in song ; to be in some degree equal to 
your diviner airs; do you imagine I fast & pray for 
the celestial emanation?—Tout au contraire! I have a 
glorious recipe, the very one that for his own use was 
invented by the Divinity of Healing & Poesy when 
erst he piped to the flocks of Admetus.—I put myself on 
a regimen of admiring a fine woman; & in proportion 
to the adorability of her charms, in proportion you are 

delighted with my verses.— 

The lightning of her eye is the godhead of Parnassus, 

& the witchery of her smile the divinity of Helicon!... 


646. George Thomson 


[[November 1794[] 


Many thanks. My dear Sir, for your present: it is a 
book of the utmost importance to me.—I have, yester¬ 
day, begun my anecdotes, &c. for your work. I in¬ 
tend drawing it up in the form of a letter to you, 
which will save me from the tedious, dull business ot 
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Systematic arrangement.—Indeed, as all I have to 
say is, unconnected remarks, anecdotes, scraps of old 
songs, &c. it would be impossible to give the work 
a beginning, a middle & an end; which the Critics insist 
to be absolutely necessary in a Work.—As soon as I 
have a few pages in order, I will send you them as a 
Specimen.—I only fear that the matter will grow so 
large among my hands as to be more expence than you 
can allot for it.—Now for my desultory way of writing 

There is another air, ‘The Caledonian hunt s delight, 
to which I wrote a song that you will find in Jolinson 
‘Ye banks & braes o’ bonie Doon’—; this air, I think, 
might find a place among your hundred—as Lear says 
of his Knights.—^To make room for it, you may take 
out (to my taste) either, ‘Young Jockey was the 
blythest lad,’ or ‘There’s nae luck about the house,’ 
or, ‘The collier’s bonie lassie,’ or, ‘The tither morn,’ 
or, ‘The sow’s tail’— & put into your additional list.— 
Not but that these songs have great merit; but still they 
have not the pathos of ‘The banks o’ Doon.’ Do you 
know the history of the air?—It is curious enough. • 
A good many years ago a Ja® Miller, W^riter in 
your good town, a gentleman whom, possibly, you know 
—was in company with our friend, Clarke; & talking of 
Scots music. Miller expressed an ardent ambition to be 
able to compose a Scots air.—M*" Clarke, partly by way 
of joke, told him, to keep to the black keys of the harp¬ 
sichord, & preserve some kind of rhythm; & he would 
infallibly compose a Scots air.—Certain it is, that in a 
few days, M*" Miller produced the rudiments of an air, 
which M*" Clarke, with some touches & corrections, 
fashioned into the tune in question.—Ritson, you know, 
has the same story of the ‘Black keys;’ but this account 
which I have just given you, M*^ Clarke informed me of. 
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several years ago.—Now, to shew you how difficult it is 
to trace the origin of our airs, I have heard it repeatedly 
asserted that this was an Irish air; nay I met with an 
Irish gentleman who affirmed he had heard it in Ireland 
among the old women; while, on the other hand, a Lady 
of fashion, no less than a Countess, informed me, that 
the first person who introduced the air into this country 
was a Baronet’s Lady of her acquaintance, who took 
down the notes from an itinerant Piper in the Isle of 
Man.—How difficult then to ascertain the truth respect¬ 
ing our Poesy & Music! I myself, have lately seen a 
couple of Ballads sung through the streets of Dumfries, 
with my name at the head of them as the Author, 
though it was the first time ever I had seen them.— 


647. George Thomson 

[[19 November 1794] 

You see, my dear Sir, w'hat a punctual correspondent 
I am; though indeed you may thank yourself for the 
tedium of my letters, as you have flattered me on my 
horsemanship with my favorite Hobby, & have praised 
the grace of his ambling so much, that I am scarcely off 
his back.—For instance, this morning, though a keen 
blowing frost, in my walk before breakfast I finished 
my Duet which you were pleased to praise so much. 
Whether I have uniformly succeeded, I will not say; but 
here it is to you, though it is not an hour old.— 

Song— Tune—The Sow’s tail— 

He 

O Philly, happy be that day 

[See O.xford Bums, p. 5*2.] 
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Tell me honestly how you like it; & point out whatever 
you think faulty.— 

I am much pleased with your idea of singing our 
songs in alternate stanzas, & regret that you did not 
hint it to me sooner.—In those that remain, I shall 
have it in my eye. I remember your objections to the 
name Philly; but it is the common abbreviation of 
Phillis, which is now a common Christian name.— 
Nelly, & Sally, the only names that suit, have, to my 
ear a vulgarity about them which unfits them for any¬ 
thing except burlesque.—^The legion of Scotish Poe¬ 
tasters of the day, whom your brother Editor, 
Ritson, ranks with me as my coevals, have always 
mistaken vulgarity for simplicity; whereas Simplicity 
is as much eloignee from vulgarity, on the one hand, as 
from affected point & puerile conceit, on the other.—.. . 

I dislike your proposed alterations in two instances— 
Logie o’ Buchan, & There's my thumb I’ll ne’er beguile 
thee, are certainly fittest for your additional songs; 
& in their place, as two of the hundred, I would put the 
most beautiful of airs, ‘Whistle & I'll come to ye, my 
lad’—at all rates, as one.—It is surely highly capable of 
feeling & sentiment, & the song is one of my best.— 
For the other. Keep your favorite, Muirland Willie; & 
with it, close your hundred.—As for the first being Irish, 
all that you can say is, that it has a twang of the Irish 
manner; but to infer from that, that of course it must be 
an Irish production, is unfair.—In the neighbourhood & 
intercourse of the Scots & Irish, & both musical nations 
too, it is highly probable that composers of one nation 
would sometimes imitate, or emulate, the manner of 
the other,—I never met with an Irishman who claimed 
this air: a pretty strong proof that it is Scotish.—Just 
the same is the case with Gramachree; if it be really 
Irish, it is decidedly in the Scotish taste.—That other 
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air in your Collection, Oran Gaoil, which you think is 
Irish, that nation claim as theirs, by the name of Caun 
du delish; but, look into Gow’s Publication of Scotish 
Songs, & you will find it as a Gaelic song, with the 
words in that language; a wretched translation of 
which original words is set to the tune in the Museum. 
—Your worthy Gaelic priest, gave me that transla¬ 
tion; and at his table I heard both the original & the 
translation sung by a large party of Highland gentle¬ 
men, all of whom had no other idea of the air than that 


it was a native of their own country.— 

I am obliged to you for your goodness in your three 
copies, but will certainly return you two of them.— 
Why should I take money out of your pocket.^— 

Tell my friend, Allen (for I am sure that we only 
want the trifling circumstance of being known to one 
another, to be the best friends on earth) that I much 
suspect he has, in his plates, mistaken the figure of the 
stock & horn.—I have, at last, gotten one; but it is a 


very rude instrument.—It is composed of three parts; 
the stock, which is the hinder thigh-bone of a sheep, 
such as you see in a mutton-ham: the horn, which is a 
common Highland cow’s horn, cut off at the smaller 
end, untill the aperture be large enough to admit the 
‘stock’ to be pushed up through the horn, untill it be 
held by the thicker or hip-end of the thigh-bone; & 
lastly, an oaten reed exactly cut & notched like that 
which you see every shepherd-boy have when the corn- 
stems are green & full-grown.—The reed is not made 
fast in the bone, but is held by the lips, & plays loose in 
the smaller end of the ‘stock;* while the ‘stock, & 
the horn hanging on its larger end, is held by the hands 
in playing.—The ‘stock’ has six, or seven, ventiges on 
the upper side, & one back-ventige, like the common 
—This of mine was made by a man from the braes 
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of Athole, & is exactly what the shepherds wont to use 
in that country.—However, either it is not quite pro¬ 
perly bored in the holes, or else we have not the art of 
blowing it rightly; for we can make little of it.—If 
Allen chuses, 1 will send him a sight of mine; as I look 
on myself to be a kind of brother-brush with him.— 
Tride in Poets is nae sin,’ & I will say it, that I look on 
M*" Allen & M*" Burns to be the only genuine & real 
Painters of Scotish Costume in the world.— 

Farewell 
R. Burns 


649. Mrs. Dunlop 

Dumfries Dec. 20^^ Q1794^ 

I have been prodigiously disappointed, in this London 
journey of yours.—In the first place, when your last to 
me reached Dumfries, I was in the country, & did not re¬ 
turn untill too late to answer your letter: in the next 
place, I thought you would certainly take this route; & 
now, I know not what is become of you, or whether this 
may reach you at all.—God grant that it may find you 
& yours in prospering health & good spirits!—Do, let 
me hear from you the soonest possible.— 

As I hope to get a Frank from my friend Miller, I 
shall, every leisure hour, take up the pen, & gossip 
away whatever comes first: Prose, or Poesy; Sermon, 
or Song.—In this last article, I have abounded, of late. 
—1 have often mentioned to you, a superb Publication 
of Scotish Songs which is making its appearance in 
your Great Nletropolis, & where 1 have the honor to 
preside over the Scotish verse, as no less a personage 
than Peter Pindar does over the English.—I wrote the 
following for a favorite air— 
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Song 

My Chloris, mark how green the groves 

[See Oxford B«mr, p. 386 .] 

Dec. 29 th 

Since I began this letter, I have been appointed to 
act in the capacity of Supervisor here, & I assure you, 
what with the load of business, & what with that business 
being new to me, I could scarcely have commanded ten 
minutes to have spoken to you, had you been in town, 
much less to have written you an epistle.—This ap¬ 
pointment is only temporary, & during the illness of 
the present incumbent; but 1 look forward to an early 
period when I shall be appointed in full form: a con- 
sumation devoutly to be wished!—My Political sins 
seem to be forgiven me.— 

This is the season (Newyearsday is now my date) 
of wishing; & mine are most fervently offered up for 
you!—May life, to you, be a positive blessing while it 
lasts, for your own sake; & may it yet be greatly pro¬ 
longed, is my wish for my own sake & for the sake of 
the rest of your friends!—What a transient business is 
life!—Very lately I was a boy; but t’other day I was a 
young man; & I already begin to feel the rigid fibre & 
stiffening joints of Old Age coming fast o’er my frame. 
With all my follies of youth, & I fear, a few vices of 
manhood, still I congratulate myself on having had in 
early days religion strongly impressed on my mind.— 
I have nothing to say to any body, as, to which Sect they 
belong, or what Creed they believe; but I look on the 
Man who is firmly persuaded of Infinite Wisdom & 
Goodness superintending & directing every circum¬ 
stance that can happen in his lot—I felicitate such a man 
as having a solid foundation for his mental enjoyment; 
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a firm prop & sure stay, in the liour of difficulty, trouble 
& distress; & a never-failing anchor of hope, when he 
looks be^’ond the grave.— 

12 ^^ Jan^y 

You will have seen our worthy & ingenious friend, 
the Doctor, long ere this.—I hope he is well, & beg to 
be remembered to him.—I have just been reading over 
again, I dare say for the hundred & fiftieth time, his 
‘View of Society & Manners;’ & still I read it with 
unsated delight.—His humour is perfectly original.— 
It is neither the humour of Addison, nor Swift, nor 
Sterne, nor any body, but D*’ Moore, & is positively as 
rich a vein as anj' of them could boast.—By the bye, you 
have deprived me of Zeluco: remember that, when you 
are disposed to rake up the sins of my neglect from 
among the ashes of my laziness.—He has paid me a 
pretty compliment, by quoting me, in his last Publica¬ 
tion,^ though I must beg leave to say, that he has not 
written this last work in his usual happy manner.— 
Entre nous, you know my Politics; & I cannot approve 
of the honest Doctor’s whining over the deserved fate 
of a certain pair of Personages.—What is there in the 
delivering over a perjured Blockhead & an unprincipled 
Prostitute to the hands of the hangman, that it should 
arrest for a moment, attention, in an eventful hour, 
when, as my friend Roscoe in Liverpool gloriously 
expresses it— 

‘When the Welfare of Millions is hung in the scale 
And the balance yet trembles with fate!’^ 

^ Journal during a Residence in France, ii. 459. 

2 William Roscoe: Song : O'er the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France, 
‘Written for the purpose of being recited on the anniversar>' of the J4th 
Aug^t [July?], i 79 t.’ stanza 3, 11 . 7-8. The song may be found in The 
Poetical Works of W. R., pub, in honour of the Centenary of his Birthday, Liverpool, 
1853. PP. t04 ff., and also in Henry Roscoe: Life of W. R., i. 78. 
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But our friend is already indebted to People in power, & 
still looks forward for his Family, so I can apologise 
for him; for at bottom I am sure he is a staunch friend 
to liberty.—^Thank God, these London trials have given 
us a little more breath, & I imagine that the time is not 
far distant when a man may freely blame Billy Pit, 
without being called an enemy to his Country.— 

Adieu! 

R Burns 


652 . William Stewart 

This Qis] a painful, disagreable letter; & the first 
of the kind I ever wrote.—I am truly in serious distress 
for three or four guineas: can you, my dear Sir, accom¬ 
modate me?—It will indeed truly oblige me.—These 
accursed times, by stopping up Importation, have for 
this year at least lopt off a full third part of my income: 
&, with my large Family, this is to me a distressing 

matter.— 

Farewell! & God bless you! 

R Burns 

[[Closeburn Castle 16 Jan^'J' 1795 

This day forwarded and inclosed in a letter to Burns 
^3: 3s St*" and for which I hold no security in writing. 

William Stewart]] 


Dumfries 15th jan^y 
1795 


653, Captain John Hamilton 
Sir, 

it is needless to attempt an apology for my remissness 
to you in money-matters: my conduct is beyond all 
excuse.—Literally, Sir, I had it not.—The distressful 
state of Commerce at this town, has this year taken 
from my otherwise scanty income no less than 20^. 
That part of my Salary depended upon the Imports, & 
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they are no more, for one year,—I inclose you three 
guineas: & shall soon settle all with you.— 

I shall not mention your goodness to me: it is beyond 
my power to describe either the feelings of my wounded 
soul at not being able to pay you as I ought; or the 
grateful respect with which I have the honor to be, 

D fries deeply obliged humble serv^ 

Janry 29 
1795 


Rob"^ Burns 


657 . George Thomson 

Ecclefechan, 7*^^ Feb^y 1795 

My dear Thomson, 

you cannot have any idea of the predicament in 
w hich I write you.—In the course of my duty as Super¬ 
visor (in which capacity 1 have acted of late) I came 
yesternight to this unfortunate, wicked, little village. 
—I ha\ e gone forw^ard—but snows of ten feet deep have 
impeded my progress: I have tried to ‘gae back the gate 
I cam again,’ but the same obstacle has shut me up 
within insuperable bars.—^To add to my misfortune; 
since dinner, a Scraper has been torturing Catgut, in 
sounds that would have insulted the dying agonies of a 
Sow under the hands of a Butcher—and thinks himself, 
on that very account^ exceeding good company.—In fact, 
I have been in a dilemma, either to get drunk, to forget 
these miseries; or to hang myself, to get rid of these 
miseries: like a prudent man (a character congenial to 
my every thought, word, & deed), I, of two evils have 
chosen the least, & am very drunk—at your service! 

I wrote you yesterday from Dumfries.—I had not 
time then to tell you all I wanted to say; &, Heaven 
knows, at present I have not capacity.— 

Do you know an air—I am sure you must know it— 
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‘We’ll gang nae mair to yon town—?’ I think, in 
slowish time, it would make an excellent song—I am 
highly delighted with it; & if you should think it 
worthy of your attention, I have a fair Dame in my eye 
to whom I would consecrate it.—(You will find a good 
set of it in Bowie’s Collection; & try it with this doggrel 
—untill I give you a better—) 

Chorus—O wat ye wha’s in yon town. 

Ye see the e’enin sun upon; 

The dearest maid’s in yon town 
The e’enin sun is shinin on. 

O sweet to me yon spreading tree. 

Where Jeanie wanders aft her lane; 

The hawthorn flower that shades her bower. 
Oh, when shall I behold again.^ 

As I am just going to bed, I shall wish you a good 
night.— 

RB 

P.S.—As I am likely to be stormstead here tomorrow, 
if I am in the humor, you shall have a long letter from 
me. 

RB 


658. Maria Riddell 

[^Dumfries, March.'' 1195~} 

I cannot express my gratitude to you for allowing me 
a longer perusal of Anacharsis.—In fact, I have never 
met with a book that bewitched me so much; & I as a 
member of the Library, must warmly feel the obliga¬ 
tion you have laid us under. Indeed to me, the obliga¬ 
tion is stronger than to any other individual of our 
Society; as Anacharsis is an indispensable desideratum 
to a Son of the Muses.— 
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Pleyel is still in statu quo.—In a little time, however, 
we will have all the work.—He is still in Strasbourg; 
but the Messrs Coutts, the London bankers, have been 
so obliging as to allow my friend Thomson, the Editor, 
the channel of their correspondence in Switzerland, 
through which medium the business is going forward. 
—^Thomson has enlarged his plan.—The hundred pathe¬ 
tic airs are to be as proposed, only he means to have four 
plates, instead of two.—He likewise has increased his 
number of facetious songs & lively airs & proposes 
adorning them here & there with vignettes. Among 
others in the lively way, he has taken one or two Irish 
tunes; chiefly, I believe, from the partiality which his 
friendship to me makes him feel for the verses I have 
written for them.—The following I wrote the other day 
for an Irish air which I highly admire; & for the sake 
of my verses he had obligingly adopted the air into his 
Selection.— 

Song— 

Their groves o* sweet myrtle 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 435.] 

Song— 

My Chloris, mark how green the groves 

[Sec Oxford Burns^ p. 386.] 

Song— 

Long, long the night 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 524.] 

I cannot help laughing at your friend’s conceit of my 
picture; & I suspect you are playing off on me some of 
that fashionable wit, called humbug. —Apropos to pic¬ 
tures, I am just sitting to Reid in this towTi for a 
miniature; & I think he has hit by far the best likeness 
of me ever was taken.—When you are at any time so 
idle, in towTi, as to call at Reid’s painting-room, & 
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mention to him that I spoke of such a thing to you, he 
will shew it you; else, he will not; for both the Minia¬ 
ture’s existence & its destiny, are an inviolable secret, 
& therefore very properly trusted in part to you ,— 

Song— 

Canst thou leave me thus, my Katie 

[See Oxford Bums, p. 523.] 

I am sure you are now most heartily inclined to 
drowsy rest, so Bon repos. 

RB 

670 . George Thomson 

[May 1795] 

Ten thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for your elegant 
present; though I am ashamed of the value of it, being 
bestowed on a man who has not by any means merited 
such an instance of kindness.— I have shewn it to two or 
three judges of the first abilities here, & they all agree 
with me in classing it as a first-rate production.—My 
phiz is sae kenspeckle, that the very joiner’s apprentice 
whom Burns employed to break up the parcel 
(I was out of town that day) knew it at once.—You 
may depend upon my care that no person shall have it in 
their power to take the least sketch from it.—My most 
grateful compl^^s Allan, that he has honored my 
rustic Muse so much with his masterly pencil.—One 
strange coincidence is, that the little one who is making 
the felonious attempt on the cat’s tail is the most 
striking likeness of an ill-deedie, damn’d, wee, rumble- 
gairie hurchin of mine, whom, from that propensity to 
witty wickedness & manfu’ mischief, which even at twa 
days auld I foresaw would form the striking features 
of his disposition, I named Willie Nicol; after a certain 
Friend of mine, who is one of the Masters of a Grammar- 
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school in a city which shall be nameless.—Several 
people think that Allan’s likeness of me is more striking 
than Nasemith’s, for which I sat to him half a dozen 
times.—However there is an artist of very considerable 
merit, just now in this town, who has hit the most re¬ 
markable likeness of what I am at this moment, that I 
think ever was taken of anybody.—It is a small minia¬ 
ture; & as it will be in your town getting itself be- 
crystallized, See. 1 have some thoughts of suggesting to 
you, to prefix a vignette taken from it to my song, 
‘Contented wi’ little Sc cantie wi’ mair,’ in order that 
the portrait of my face & the picture of my mind may go 
down the stream of Time together.— 

Now to business.—I inclose n’ou a Song of merit, to a 
well-known air, which is to be one of yours.—It was 
written by a lady, Sc has ne\er yet seen the Press.—If 
you like it better than the ordinary ‘Woo’d Sc married, 
or if you chuse to insert this also, you are welcome; only, 
return me this copy. ‘The Lothian Lassie,’ I also inclose: 
the song is well kno\%Ti, but was never in notes before. 
—The first part is the old tune.—It is a great favorite 
of mine, Sc here I have the honor of being of the same 
opinion with stand.\rd Cl.\rke. —I think it would make 
a fine .-Vndante ballad. 

GiN'e the inclosed Epigram to my much-valued friend,. 
M*’ Cunningham; & tell him, that on Wedensday I go 
to visit a friend of his to whom his friendly partiality in 
speaking of the Bard in a manner introduced me—I 
mean a well known Military Sc Literary character,. 
Colonel Dirom.— 

As to what you hint of my coming to Edin*", I know 
of no such arrangement.—You do not tell me how you. 
liked my two last songs? Are they condemned?— 

Yours 

RB 

629 N 
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675. Maria Riddell 

[[Summer 1795[] 

I think there is little doubt but that your interest, if 
judiciously directed, may procure a Tide-waiter’s place 
for your protege Shaw; but alas, that is doing little for 
him!—Fifteen pounds per ann. is the salary; & the 
perquisites, in some lucky stations, such as Leith, 
Glasgow, Greenock, may be ten more; but in such a 
place as this, for instance, they will hardly amount 
to five.—The appointment is not in the Excise, but in 
the Customs. —^The way of getting appointed, is just the 
application of Great Folks to the Commissioners of the 
Customs; the Almanack will give you their names.— 
Excise is a superiour object, as the salary is fifty Per 
annum. You mention that he has a family: if he has more 
than three children, he cannot be admitted as an Excise 
Officer.—To apply there, is the same business as at the 
Customs.—Garthland, if you can command his sincere 
zeal in the cause, is, I think, able to do either the one or 
the other.—Find out, among your acquaintances, who 
are the private friends of the Commissioners of the 
particular Board at which you wish to apply, & interest 
them—the more, the better.—The Commissioners of 
both Boards are people quite in the fashionable circle, 
& must be known to many of your friends.—1 was going 
to mention some of your Female acquaintance who 
might give you a lift, but, on recollection, your interest 
with the WOMEN is, I believe, a sorry business.—So 
much the better! ’tis God's judgement upon you for 
making such a despotic use of your sway over the men. 
Tou a Republican!—You have an Empire over us; & 
you know it too: but the Lord’s holy name be praised, 
you have something of the same propensity to get giddy 
(intoxicated is not a lady’s word) with power; & a 
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devilish deal of aptitude to the same blind, undistin- 
guishing Favoritism which makes other Despots less 
dangerous to the welfare & repose of mankind than they 
otherwise might be.— 

So much for scolding you.— 

I have perused your M.S.S. with a great deal of 
pleasure.—I have taken the liberty to make a few marks 
with my pencil which I trust you will pardon.— 
Farewell 

R. Burns 


682. D.wid Blair 
Dumfries 25^^^ Aug: 1795 

The following, my dear Sir, is the history of Lord 
Balmerino’s durk which you now have.—In the year 
1745 a Bailie in Glasgow (I once knew his name, but 
have forgotten it) who was a secret abettor of the 
Jacobite interest, sent some hundred pairs of shoes to the 
Prince’s army, through the medium of Lord Balmerino; 
& that with many compliments to my Lord’s personal 
character.—His Lordship, who was truly a brave, 
generous, worthy character, wrote back a grateful letter 
of thanks to the Bailie, & accompanied the letter with a 
present of his own durk.—This durk & letter came into 
the possession of a son of the Bailie, a dissipated worth¬ 
less fellow, who sold the durk to a particular friend of 
mine for an anker of Ferintosh whisky.—My friend, 
who is a gentleman of the most undoubted probity, has 
often perused the letter; & well had it been for the 
interests of the durk, had my friend’s chastity been 
equal to his Integrity! For one evening the devil & 
the flesh tempted him, in the moment of intoxication, to 
a house of a certain description, where he was despoiled 
of his durk, & that durk despoiled of its knife & fork, & 
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silver mounting which had indeed been very rich; His 
Lordship’s arms, cypher. Crest, &c. being elegantly 
engraved on several places of it.—My friend, after a 
diligent search, at last recovered his durk in this muti¬ 
lated situation; & from him it came to me.— 

This history, I pledge myself to you, is authentic.— 

Yours ever, 

Rob”^ Burns 


687. Robert Cleghorn 


QWith ‘O wat ye wha that lo’es me’J 
My ever dear Cleghorn, 

The foregoing had been sent you long ago but for 
reasons which you may have heard.—Since I saw you, 
I have been much the child of disaster.—Scarcely began 
to recover the loss of an only daughter & darling child, 
I becan^ my self the victim of a rheumatic fever, which 
brought me to the borders of the grave.—After many 
weeks of a sick-bed, I am just beginning to crawl 
about.— 


Thanks many thanks for my Gawin Douglas.—This 
will probably be delivered to you by a friend of mine, 
M*" Mundell, surgeon, whom you may remember to 
have seen at my house.—He wants to inquire after 
M*" Allan.—Best Compliments to the amiablest of my 
friends, M" Cleghorn, & to little Miss, though she will 
scarcely remember me, & to my thunderscared friend, 


Mr Wight.— 

([Dumfries, \ 
January, 1796]]/ 


Yours 
R. Burns 


688 . Mrs. Dunlop 

These many months you have been two packets in my 
debt.—What sin of ignorance I have committed against 
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SO highly a valued friend I am utterly at a loss to guess. 
—Your son, Jolm, whom I had the pleasure of seeing 
here, told me that you had gotten an ugl}’ accident of a 
fall, but told me also the comfortable news that you were 
gotten pretty well again.—W’ill you be so obliging, 
dear Madam, as to condescend on tliat my offence which 
you seem determined to punish with a deprivation of 
that friendship which once was the source of my highest 
enjoyments?—Alas! Madam, ill can I afford, at tliis 
time, to be deprived of an}' of the small remnant of my 
pleasures.—I have lately drank deep of the cup of 
affliction.—The Autumn robbed me of my only daughter 
6 c darling child, & that at a distance too & so rapidly 
as to put it out of my power to pay the last duties to her. 
—1 had scarcely began to recover from that shock, when 
I became myself the victim of a most severe Rheumatic 
fever, & long the die spun doubtful; until after many 
weeks of a sick-bed it seems to have turned up more 
life,^ & I am beginning to crawl across my room, & 
once indeed have been before my own door in the 
street.— 

When pleasure fascinates the mental sight. 

Affliction purifies the visual ray; 

Religion hails the drear, the untried night. 

That shuts, for ever shuts! Life’s doubtful day.—^ 

As to other matters of my concern, my family, views, 
&c. they are all as successful as I could well wish.^ 

^ This is paraphrased from Young: ^»’ighl Thoughts^ Night VI> 11. 36 fT, 

‘When, on a moment’s point, th’ important die 
Of life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, 

And turned up life ♦ • 

Apparently also paraphrased from Young, Night IX, 11. 404 ff. 

'Affliction is the good man’s shining scene; 

Prosperity conceals his brightest ray; 

As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man.' 
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I know not how you are in Ayr-shire, but here, we 
have actual famine, & that too in the midst of plenty.— 
Many days my family, & hundreds of other families, are 
absolutely without one grain of meal ; as money cannot 
purchase it.—How long the Swinish Multitude will be 
quiet, I cannot tell: they threaten daily.—^ 

Jan: Sistj Farewell May all good things attend you! 
c;i796] / RBurns 

689. George Thomson 

^February 1796J 

Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your handsome, elegant 
present to M*’^ B— & for my remaining vol. of P. Pindar. 
Peter is a delightful fellow, & a first favorite of mine.— 
Now to business. How are you paid by your Subscribers 
here? I gave you in the names of Rob^ Riddell of 
Glenriddel, & his brother, Walter Riddell of Woodley- 
park.—Glenriddell subscribed only for the songs; 
Walter Riddell for both the Songs and Sonatas.— 
Glenriddell’s widow, to whom he left all his fortune, 
lives now in your town, & Walter is also at present in it: 
call on them for their cash.—I mention these matters 
because probably you have a delicacy on my account, as 
if I had presented them with their copies; a kindness 
neither of them deserve at my hands. They are bona 
fide Subscribers, & as such treat them.—I also supplied 
another Subscriber, M*" Sharpe of Hoddam, with the 
second set of Sonatas (my own copy) so charge him 
accordingly.—M*" Gordon of Kenmure, who subscribes 
for the Songs only, unknown to me at the time, in a 
money transaction where I was concerned, paid the 
10/6 to my account; so there I am your debitor.— 

I am much pleased with your ideas of publishing a 

^ There were serious food-riots in Dumfries, 12-14 March 1796. 
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Collection of our songs in Octavo with etchings.—I am 
extremely willing to lend every assistance in my power. 
—The twenty-five Irish airs, in one number, is a 
business that you will find your account in more than 
anything.—I shall chearfully undertake the task of 
finding verses for them. I ha\'e already, you know, 
cquipt three Irish airs with words, and the other day I 
strung up a kind of rhapsody to another Hibernian 
melody which I admire much. 

Hey for a Lass wi’ a tocher Tune, Balinamona & ora 

[See Oxford BurnSy p. 425.] 

If this will do, you have now four of my Irish engage¬ 
ment—Humours of Glen, Capt” Okean, Oonagh’s 
Waterfall, & Balinamona. In my bypast songs, I dislike 
one thing; the name, Chloris. I meant it as the fictitious 
name of a certain lady; but, on second thoughts, it is a 
high incongruity to have a Greek appellation to a 
Scotch Pastoral ballad.—Of this, & somethin[]g else 
in^ my next: I have more amendments to propose. 
What you once mentioned of ‘flaxen locks’ is just: 
they cannot enter into an elegant description of beauty. 
—Of this again.— 

God bless you! 

RB 

693. George Thomson 

[April 1796J 

Alas! my dear Thomson, I fear it will be some time 
ere I tune my lyre again! ‘By Babel streams’ &c.—■ 
Almost ever since 1 wrote you last, 1 have only known 
Existence by the pressure of the heavy hand of Sickness; 
& have counted time by the repercussions of Pain! 
Rheumatism, Cold, & Fever have formed, to me, a 
terrible Trinity in Unity which makes me close my 
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eyes in misery, & open them without hope.—I look on 
the vernal day, & say with poor Ferguson— 

‘Say, wherefore has an all indulgent Heaven 
Light to the comfortless & wretched given?’^ 

This will be delivered to you by a M*"® Hyslop, 
Landlady of the Globe Tavern here, which for these 
many years has been my Howff, & where our friend 
Clarke & I have had many a merry squeeze.—I mention 
this, because she will be a very proper hand to bring 
that Seal you talk of.— 

I am highly delighted with M** Allan’s etchings. 
‘Woo’d & married & a’ ’—is admirable! The grouping 
is beyond all praise.—^The expression of the figures, 
conformable to the story in the ballad, is absolutely 
faultless perfection.—I next admire ‘Turnimspike.’— 
What I like least is ‘Jenny said to Jocky.’—Besides the 
female being in her appearance quite a virago, if you 
take her stooping into the account, she is at least two 
inches taller than her lover.— 

I will thank you much for a number or two of that 
magazine you mention.— 

Poor Cleghorn! I sincerely sympathise with him! 
Happy I am to think that he yet has a wellgrounded 
hope of health & enjoyment in this world. As for me— 
but that is a damning subject! 

Farewel ! ! ! 
RB 

694 . George Thomson 

[May 1796] 

My dear Sir, 

I once mentioned to you an air which I have long 
admired—‘Here’s a health to them that’s awa, hiney’ 

^ Robert Fcrgusson: Job^ Chap* Illf Paraphrased, 11 . 39-40. 
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—but I forget if j’ou took any notice of it.—I have just 
been trying to suit it with verses; & I beg leave to 
recommend the air to your attention once more.—I 
have only just begun with it— 

Chorus 

Here’s a health to ane 1 lo’e dear 

[See Oxford Bunis^ p* 358.] 

This will be delivered by a M*" Lewars, a young fellow 
of uncommon merit—indeed, by far the cleverest fellow 
I have met with in this part of the world.—His only 
fault is—D-m-cratic heresy. As he will be a day or two 
in town, you will have leisure, if you chuse, to write me 
by him; & if you have a spare half hour to spend with 
him, I shall place your kindness to my account.— 

I have no copies of the songs I have sent you, & I 
have taken a fancy to review them all, & possibly may 
mend some of them; so, when you have compleat leisure, 
I will thank you for either the Originals, or copies.— 
I had rather be the author of five well-written songs than 
of ten otherwise.—My verses to ‘Cauld kail’ I will 
suppress; as also those to ‘Laddie lie near me.’—They 
are neither w’orthy of my name, nor of your book. 

1 have great hopes that the genial influence of the 
approaching summer will set me to rights, but as yet I 
cannot boast of returning health. I have now reason 
to believe that my complaint is a flying gout:—a 
damnable business! 

Do, let me know how Cleghorn is, & remember me 
to him.— 

Yours ever— 
R. Burns 

turn over 

This should have been delivered to you a month ago. 
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but my friend’s trunk miscarried, & was not recovered 
untill he came home again.—I am still very poorly, but 
should like much to hear from you.— 

RB 


695 . George Thomson 

QAbout 18 May 1796] 

My dear Sir, 

Inclosed is a Certificate, which, though a little 
different from M‘=knight’s model, I suppose will 
amply answer the purpose: & I beg you will prosecute 
the miscreants without mercy.—When your Publica¬ 
tion is finished, I intend publishing a Collection, on a 
cheap plan, of all the songs I have written for you, the 
Museum, &c.—at least of all the songs of which I wish 
to be called the Author.—I do not propose this so much 
in the way of emolument, as to do justice to my Muse, 
lest I should be blamed for trash I never saw, or be 
defrauded by other claimants of what is justly my own. 
—The post is going: I will write you again tomorrow. 
Many, many thanks for the beautiful seal!— 


696 . James Johnson 

([About 1 June 1796] 

How are you, my dear Friend.? & how comes on y^ 
fifth volume?—You may probably think that for some 
time past I have neglected you & your work; but, 
Alas, the hand of pain, & sorrow, & care has these 
many months lain heavy on me!—Personal & domestic 
affliction have almost entirely banished that alacrity & 
life with which I used to woo the rural Muse of Scotia. 
—In the meantime, let us finish what we have so well 
begun.—The gentleman, M^ Lewars, a particular friend 
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of mine, will bring out any proofs (if they are ready) 
or any message you may ha\ e.— 

Farewell 
R. Burns 
turn over 

\’ou should have had this when M*’ Lewars called on 
you, but his saddle-bags miscarried.—I am extremely 
anxious for your work, as indeed I am for every thing 
concerning j’ou & your welfare.—You are a good 
worthjs honest fellow, & ha\’e a good right to live in 
this world—because 3 'ou deserve it.—Many a merry 
meeting this Publication has given us, & possible' it 
may give us more, though, alas! I fear it—This pro¬ 
tracting, slow, consuming illness which hangs over me, 
will, 1 doubt much, m 3 ’ ever dear friend, arrest m 3 ' sun 
before he has well reached his middle carreer. Sc will 
turn over the F^oet to far other Sc more important con¬ 
cerns than studying the brilliancy of Wit or the pathos 
of Sentiment.—However, Flope is the cordial of the 
human heart, Sc I endeavour to cherish it as well as 1 
can.—Let me hear from 3 ’ou as soon as convenient.— 
Your Work is a great one; Sc though, now that it is 
near finished, I see if we were to begin again, two or 
three things that might be mended, 3 ’et I will venture 
to prophes 3 ’, that to future ages 3 ’our Publication will 
be the text-book Sc standard of Scotish Song & Music.— 
1 am ashamed to ask another favor of 3 ’ou because 3 011 
have been so ver 3 ’ good already, but my wife has a \ ery 
particular friend of hers, a 3 ’oung lad 3 ’ who sings well, 
to whom she wishes to present The Scots Musical 
Museum. If 3 ’ou have a spare copy, will you be so 
obliging as to send it b 3 ’ the ver 3 ’ first Fly, as I am 
anxious to have it soon. 

Yours ever 
R. Burns 
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697 . Maria Riddell 

[[Dumfries, 1? June 17963 

I am in such miserable health as to be utterly in¬ 
capable of shewing my loyalty in any way.—^Rackt as 
I am with rheumatisms, I meet ever face with a greeting 
like that of Balak to Balaam—‘Come, curse me Jacob; 
& come, defy me Israel!’^—So, say I, Come, curse me 
that East-wind; & come, defy me the North ! ! ! Would 
you have me in such circumstances copy you out a 
Love-song? No! if I must write, let it be Sedition, or 
Blasphemy, or something else that begins with a B, 
so that I may grin with the grin of iniquity, & rejoice 
with the rejoicing of an apostate Angel. 

—‘All good to me is lost; 

‘Evil, be thou my good!’—® 

I may perhaps see you on Saturday, but I will not be 
at the Ball.—Why should I?—‘Man delights not me, 
nor woman either!’® Can you supply me with the Song, 
‘Let us all be unhappy together’—Do, if you can, & 
oblige 

le pauvre miserable, 

RB 


698 . James Clarke 
My dear Clarke, 

Still, still the victim of affliction: were you to see the 
emaciated figure who now holds the pen to you, you 
would not know your old friend.—Whether I shall ever 
get about again, is only known to Him, the Great Un¬ 
known, whose creature I am.—^Alas, Clarke, I begin 
to fear the worst!—As to my individual Self, I am 

* Numbers xxiii. 7. 

^ Milton: Paradise Lost^ iv. 109* 

® Shakespeare t Hamltiy Act II, sc. 2. 
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tranquil;—I would despise myself if I were not: but 
Burns’s poor widow! & half a dozen of his dear little 
ones, helpless ophans, there I am weak as a woman’s 
tear.— 

Enough of this! ’tis half my disease!— 

I duly rec^ your last, inclosing the note.—It came 
extremely in time, & I was much obliged to your 
punctuality.—Again I must request you to do me the 
same kindness.—Be so very good as by return of post 
to inclose me another note. I trust you can do it without 
much inconvenience, & it will seriously oblige me.— 
If I must go I leave a few friends behind me, whom I 
shall regret while consciousness remains—I know I 
shall live in their remembrance.— 

Adieu, dear Clarke! That I shall ever see you again, 
is, I am afraid, highly improbable.— 

June 26th 17901 RBurns 

Dumfries / 


6'99. George Thomson 


Brow 4th July Q1796] 


My dear Sir, 

I rec*^ your songs: but my health being so precarious 
nay dangerously situated, that as a last effort I am here 
at a seabathing quarters.—Besides my inveterate rheu¬ 
matism, my appetite is quite gone, & I am so emaciated 
as to be scarce able to support m\'self on my own legs. 
—Alas! is this a time for me to woo the Muses? How¬ 
ever, I am still anxiously willing to serve your work; 
& if possible shall try:—I would not like to see another 
employed, unless you could lay your hand upon a poet 
whose productions would be equal to the rest.—You 
will see my alterations & remarks on the margin of 
each song.—You may think it hard as to ‘Cauld kail in 
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Aberdeen,- but I cannot help it.—My address is still 
Dumfries. 

Farewell & God bless you! 

RBurns 


700. Alexander Cunningham 

Brow-Sea-bathing quarters 

July 7 th [1796] 

My dear Cunningham 

I received yours here this moment and am indeed 
highly flattered with the approbation of the literary 
circle you mention; a literary circle inferiour to none in 
the two kingdoms.—Alas! my friend, I fear the voice of 
the Bard will soon be heard among you no more! For 
these eight or ten months I have been ailing, sometimes 
bedfast & sometimes not; but these last three months I 
have been tortured with an excruciating rheumatism, 
which has reduced me to nearly the last stage.—You 
actually would not know me if you saw me.—Pale, 
emaciated, & so feeble as occasionally to need help from 
my chair—my spirits fled! fled!—but I can no more on 
the subject—^only the Medical folks tell me that my 
last & only chance is bathing & country quarters & 
riding.—^The deuce of the matter is this; when an 
Excise-man is off duty, his salary is reduced to 35^ 
instead of 50^.—W-hat way, in the name of thrift, 
shall I maintain myself & keep a horse in Country- 
quarters—with a wife & five children at home, on 35.^? 
I mention this, because I had intended to beg your 
utmost interest & all friends you can muster, to move 
our Commiss''s of Excise to grant me the full salary. 

I dare say you know them all personally.—If they do 
not grant it me, I must lay my account with an exit 
truly en poete, if I die not of disease I must perish with 

hunger.— 
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I have sent you one of the songs: the other, my 
memory does not serve me with, & I have no copy 
here; but I shall be at home soon, when I will send it 
you.—Apropos to being at home, M'*® Burns threatens 
in a week or two to add one more to my Paternal 
charge, which, if of the right gender, I intend shall be 
introduced to the world by the respectable designation 
of Alex*^ Cunningham Burns. My last was James 
Glencairn, so you can have no objection to the company 
of Nobility.— 

Farewel— 
RB 


701. James Armour 

For Heaven’s sake & as you value the welfare of your 
daughter, & my wife, do, my dearest Sir, write to Fife 
to Armour to come if possible.—My wife thinks 
she can yet reckon upon a fortnight.—The Medical 
people order me, as / value my existence^ to fly to sea¬ 
bathing & country quarters, so it is ten thousand chances 
to one that I shall not be within a dozen miles of her 
when her hour comes.—What a situation for her, poor 
girl, without a single friend by her on such a serious 
moment.— 

I have now been a week at salt water, & though I 


think I have got some good by it, yet I have some secret 
fears that this business will be dangerous if not fatal.— 


July IQth 
[ 1796:1 


Your most affectionate son— 

RBurns 


702. Mrs. Dunlop 
Madam 

1 have written you so often witliout rec.g any ans¬ 
wer, that I would not trouble you again but for the 
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circumstances in which I am.—An illness which has long 
hung about me in all probability will speedily send me 
beyond that bourne whence no traveller returns.—Your 
friendship with which for many years you honored me 
was a friendship dearest to my soul.—Your conversation 
& especially your correspondence were at once highly 
entertaining & instructive.—With what pleasure did I 
use to break up the seal! The remembrance yet adds one 
pulse more to my poor palpitating heart! 

July Farewell ! ! ! 

iQth Robert Burns 

1X1962 


703. Gilbert Burns 


Dear Brother 

It will be no very pleasing news to you to be told 
that I am dangerously ill, & not likely to get better.- 
An inveterate rheumatism has reduced me to such a 
state of debility, & my appetite is tottaly gone, so that 
I can scarcely stand on my legs.—I have been a week at 
sea-bathing, & I will continue there or in a friend’s 
house in the country all the summer.—God help my 
wife & children, if I am taken from their head!—They 
will be poor indeed.—I have contracted one or two 
serious debts, partly from my illness these many months 
& partly from too much thoughtlessness as to expense 
when I came to town that will cut in too much on the 
little I leave them in your hands.—Remember me to my 


Mother.— 
July 

[ 1796 : / 


Yours 

RBurns 
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705. James Bur ness 

My dearest Cousin, 

When you offered me money-assistance little did 1 
think I should want it so soon.—A rascal of a Haber¬ 
dasher to whom I owe a considerable bill taking it into 
his head that I am dying, has commenced a process 
against me, & will infallibly put my emaciated body into 
jail.—Will you be so good as to accomodate me, & 
that by return of post, with ten pound.—O, James! did 
you knoNv the pride of my heart, you would feel doubly 
for me! Alas! I am not used to beg! The worst of it is, 
my health was coming about finely; you know my 
Physician assures me that melancholy &: low spirits are 
half my disease, guess then m 3 ' horrors since tliis 
business began.—If 1 had it settled, I would be I think 
quite well in a manner.—How shall 1 use the language 
to you, O do not disappoint me! but strong Necessit 3 '’s 
curst command.— 

I have been thinking over & over my brotlier’s affairs 
& I fear I must cut him up; but on tins I will correspond 
at another time, particularl 3 ' as I shall need your ad¬ 
vice.— 

Forgive me for once more mentioning by return of 
Post.—Save me from the horrors of a jail! 

My Compliments to my friend James, & to all the 
rest.—I do not know what 1 have written. Tlie subject 
is so horrible, I dare not look it over again.— 

Farewel 

July 12 th [[1796] RBurns 

706. George Thomson 

After all m 3 ' boasted independance, curst necessit 3 ' 
compels me to implore 3 ’ou for five pounds.—A cruel 
scoundrel of a Haberdasher to whom I owe an account, 
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taking it into his head that 1 am dying, has commenced 
a process, & will infallibly put me into jail.^—Do, for 
God’s sake, send me that sum, & that by return of 
post.—Forgive me this earnestness, but the horrors of 
a jail have made me half distracted.—I do not ask all 
this gratuitously; for upon returning health, I hereby 
promise & engage to furnish you with five pounds’ worth 
of the neatest song-genius you have seen.—I tryed my 
hand on Rothiemurche this morning.—^The measure is 
so difficult, that it is impossible to infuse much genius 
into the lines—they are on the other side. Forgive me! 


July 12*1^ 


Yours 

RBurns 


Turn 


Song, tune, Rothiemurche 


Chorus 


Fairest maid on Devon banks 

[See Oxford Burns, p. 380.] 


708 . Jean Armour Burns 


Brow, Thursday 

[^14 July 1796J 


My dearest Love, 

I delayed writing until I could tell you what effect 
sea-bathing was likely to produce. It would be injusuce 
to deny that it has eased my pains, and I think has 
strengthened me; but my appetite is still extremely 
bad. No flesh nor fish can I swallow: porridge and milK 
are the only things I can taste. I am very happy to hear 
by Miss Jessy Lewars that you are all well. My very 


1 Thomson added the following note to the poet’s appeal for 
idea is exaggerated-he could not have been in any such danger at Dum 
fries nor could he be in such necessity to implore aid from Edin . 
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best and kindest compliments to her, and to all the 
children. I will see you on Sunday. 

Your affectionate Husband, 

R. Burns 


710. James Armour 

Dumfries, 18^1* July 1796 

My dear Sir, 

Do, for Heaven’s sake, send M” Armour here im¬ 
mediately. My wife is hourly expecting to be put to 
bed. Good God! what a situation for her to be in, poor 
girl, without a friend! I returned from sea-bathing 
quarters today, and my medical friends would almost 
persuade me that I am better; but I think and feel that 
my strength is so gone that the disorder will prove fatal 
to me. 

Your Son-in-law, 
R. Burns 
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